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Air Pollution: A Growing Problem 
in Urban India 


S. SIVA RAJU 


R apid industrialisation and unprecedented growth of urban 
centres in several countries have brought in their wake a lot of 
problems leading to deterioration of urban quality of life. A giar.ee at 
population statistics reveals that the urban population is increasing at an 
alarming rate and the estimates show that it is bound to increase signi- 
ficantly in future also. Over the last 30 years, the population of urban 
areas has been growing by 4 per cent a year. In the last ten years alone 
; the urban population has grown by more than 350 million people, and it 
will double in tlie next 20 years.' It was estimated that 70 per cent of 

; the population in the more developed regions and 31 per cent of that in 

[ the less developed regions were in the urban areas.- Urban population is 

* projected to reach 79 per cent by 2000 and 87 per cent by 2,025 in more 

' developed regions and 44 per cent and 61 per cent respectively in the 

less developed regions.^^ While in the 1950s, only one city in the de' elop- 
ing countries had a population of 4 million, this number increased to 16 
in 1980 and it is expected that by the year 2000, there will be 60 cities of 
this size.*' 

Industrialisation i.s the most important contributory factor for rapid 
urbanisation. It is observed that the rate of growth of industrial activity 
in developing countries during the period 1970 to 1975 was substantial. 

'!^ S. .Hia, “The IJrbiiri Hxp!o.sions: Shelter foe the Poor-t”, Tiie Hindustan Times 
fehruury t:, 1987. 

■I ’nitecl Nations, “Paiteni-s ol' Urban and Rural Population Growth", Population 
Sr.hlies, No. 68, Department of International Economic and Social Affair.s, 2980, 

P'l. 

■'( nited Naiio-ii-., “i.-.tiiiuitc.s ajid Jh-ojections of Urban, Rural and City Populations 
; I a.i ( he i9Nii cited in. People, Vol. 10, No. 2, 19<S’3, New York, 

•M'. W. itoldgaie, et. al. (cd.), “The World Environment 1972-1982: A Report by 
tlse l. ibtcd Nations Pr.vironmcnt Programme”, Dublin, Tycooiy, 1982, pp. 358-404, 
ciit..d ill ’Voifd licaitlii Organization, “Environmental Pollution Control in Relation to 
vvelormcnt", Report of a WHO Expert Committee, Geneva, 1985, p. 25. 
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The developing countries’ share in world manulactiiring value added has 
increased from 8 per cent in 1980 to 10.3 per cent in 1981. The target 
set for developing countries shows that as far as possible, tlieir share in 
total world industrial population should increase to at least 25 per 
cent by the year 2000,^ 

The situation in India is not exception to this trend of urbanisation 
and industrialisation. Urban population in India has been growing 
rapidly for the last five inter-censal decades, with increase of more than 
30 per cent in each decade (Table 1), In India the largest cities are 
growing faster than all other types of urban settlements. The number of 
million plus cities has increased from 9 in 1971 to 12 in 1981. 

Tabu: 1 GROWTH OF URBAN POPULATION IN INDIA 1970 71 


Census Niunber of Toted urban Porccn(a,^c /'crci'/itaer 

year fiMiiis population of urban yrowth in 

(in nidi ions) population urban po- 

pulation 
durinp the 
decade 


1901 

1,917 

25.9 

10.8 


1911 

1 ,909 

26.0 

10.3 

0.4 

J92! 

2,047 

28. 1 

11.5 

8.3 

1931 

2,219 

33.5 

12.0 

19. i 

1941 

2,424 

44.2 

13.9 

32.0 

1951 

3,059 

62.4 

17.3 

41.4 

1961 

2,699 

78.9 

18.0 

26.4 

1971 

3,119 

109.1 

19.9 

38. 2 

1981 

3,303 

159.7 

23.3 

46.4 


SoURCc: Diflerent reports of Census of India, cited in (Late) S. N. Agarwula, 
India's Topnlation Problems, Third Fdition. (Revised by U. P. Sinha), 
Tata McGraw Hill, New Delhi, 1985, p. 57-58. 

The rapid growth of industrialisation and other man-made procc,s.scs 
in our country during 1951 to 1971 are clear from Table 2. li is sccn 
that during this period, while urban population has nearly doubled, the 
industrial development and vehicular usage have increased to the exicnl 
of three-fold and five-fold respectively. 

. The chemical industry which is one ol’ the important segments in 
industrialisation process, has expanded rapidly throughout the world. 
The rapidity of increase in the manufacture of some chemicals in India 

•> The Lima Dednration and Plan of Action on fndii.strial Devdopmcijl and Cv- 
operation ciicci in World Health Organization, “Enviroinnenlal Pollution Conhoi in 
Relation to Development”, R£>j?or/ o/ a WHO Expert Comntittee, Geneva, 1985. p. 37. 
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from 1950 to 1980 is significantly observed from Table 3. It is observed 
that the increase in the manufacture of organic chemicals (including 
petrochemicals) and fertilisers (nitrogenous and phosphatic) is more 
than hundred times during the period. 


Table 2 SOME INDICATORS OF RAPID GROWTH OF MAN-MADE 
PROCESSES- 1951, 1961, 1971: INDIA 


Year Total 

Total urban 

Industrial 

Vehicular 

population 

population 

development 

usage 

1951 100 

100 


100 

100 

1961 122 

126 


188 

257 

1971 ,152 

175 


320 

541 

Source: G. S. Sasiry, 

“Metropolitan 

Cities Environment— India”. 

, Nagarlok, 

Vol. XVII, No. 3, July-September, 1985, 

p. 4, 


Table 3 INCREA.SES IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SOME CHEMICALS 


IN INDIA 



Type of Chemical 


Production x 10^ tonnes 








1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

Pesticides 


1.46 

3.00 

40.68 

Dyes and pigments 

* 

1.15 

13.55 

30.85 

Pharmaceuticals 

Organic chemicals 

0.25 

1.23 

1.79 

5.07 

(inch petrochemicals) 

Fer ti 1 izers ( n i trogeno u s 

200 

580 

17,100 

24,100 

and phosphatic) 

18 

153 

1,059 

3,005 

Cau.stic .soda 

11 

101 

304 

457 


Sourcl: 13. B. Sundarcsan, “An Overview of Toxic and Hazardous Waste 

in India’’ in Industrial Hazardous Waste Management: Industry and 
Environment, Special Issue No. 4, p. 70. Pari-s, United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme, 1983, cited in WHO Expert Committee report on 
“Environmemal Pollution Control in Relation to Development”. WHO 
Technical Report .Series 718, World Health Organization, Geneva, 1985, 
p. 39. 

*Noi available. 

This unprecedented increase in industrialisation, especially in metro- 
politan cities has led to a serious destruction in quality of life of the 
urban people and the important problem being environmental pollution. 
The problem of pollution is becoming increasingly complex and intracN 
able in our cities. All our industrial cities are in no way less polluted 
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than those in the western world, the only difference is that pollution in 
our country occurs in isolated pockets. 

Among various types of pollution, air pollution poses a serious pro- 
blem due to its various effects on health condition of people. Air 
pollution may be defined as “the presence in the outdoor atmosphere of 
one or more contaminants, such as dust, fimes. gas, mist, odour, smoke 
or vapour in quantities of characteristics, and of duration, such as to be 
injurious to human, plant or animal life or to property, which unreason- 
ably interferes with the comfortable enjoyment of life and property”.*’ 
WHO experts have defined air pollution as, “substances put into air by 
the activity of man in concentration sufficient to cause harmful effect to 
his health, vegetation, property or to interfere with the enjoyment of his 
property”.’^ 

Sources of Air Pollution 

Air is being contaminated constantly with impurities such as carbon 
monoxide, carbon dioxide, particulate matter, sulphur oxide, sulphur 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, hydrocarbons, floiirinc compounds, organic 
gas, aldehydes, berythium, carcinogenic agents and radioactive materials. 
The major sources of urban air pollution are automobiles, industrial 
processes, solid waste disposal, combustion of fuel in electric power 
plants, space heating and coal waste fire. Industrial emissions mainly 
originate from manufacturing units of iron and steel , gas, lime, ceramics, 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid and fertilizers and coal and oil fixed electricity 
generating stations. The major transportation sources of air pollution 
are motor vehicles, rail marked vehicles and air planes and they emit the 
pollutants like carbon monoxide, hydro carbons, oxides of nitrogen and 
particulates. Chemical industries have a profound effect on human 
health and its effects are mainly due to contacts with or ingestion of 
chemicals. 

Nature and Level of Air Pollution 

It is estimated that roughly 500,000 comjviuiuls ure being emptied 
into the world environment each day.' Further, it is ehtimatevl iliai 
large volumes of refuse are produced in all cities of the world; in indus- 
trialised countries an estimated 0.6— -l.O kg of refuse is generaicd by 

“The lingiiicer's joint councirs; defitiilioti ul’ liir ('uliiuiou, cited i.i 1’. 

“On Way to l-iglit Pollulion'’, Lokrajya, Vol. 42, Nt\ f'». .luiy !6, p. f-ts. 

'H. IJ. Bijlani, Urban Problems, Delhi, Centre tor Crb.m Studios, !! UA. 

1977. p. 125. 

. ®Suoiety I'or Clean Cities, “Ecology, EnviroiuneiU and Man”- Prc'occuuif'.-., Cfni-lii- 
sion‘> and Recommendations of the Seminar held on, Jaiiuary i-i-lt). H'.'in’.'u'. , 
|974, p 122. 
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every inhabitant per day, whereas this hgiire is 0.3— 0.6 kg in the 
developing countries.^ 

According to a survey conducted by National Eiivironmental Engineer" 
ing Research Institute/" the total refuse generated in 174 Class I Cities 
(whose population is over 1,00,000) of our country is reported as 32,450 
tonnes per day and it is expected to reach more than 60,000 tonnes per day 
in the year 1991. Out of this, the largest of the 12 metropolitan cities — 
Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Bangalore, Hyderabad and Ahmeda- 
bad alone constitute 18,000 tonnes of refuse per day. From the analysis 
of air pollution levels of different cities of our country,,'- ' it is concluded 
that: (/) the metropolitan system is gradually tendin.g towards the poor 
air quality, and (//) Calcutta and Jaipur are the highest and least pollu- 
ted metropolitan cities respectively. The second and subsequent levels 
are occupied by Bombay, Kanpur, Hyderabad, Delhi, Ahrnedabad, 
Madras respectively. Carbon monoxide and SO content are found to be 
significantly increasing in cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Durgapur, 
Baroda, Aliinedabad and Poona. According to the trend extrapolation,'^ 
the air pollution in our metropolitan cities will be three times more than 
what it is today unless drastic actions are taken immediately. A study 
carried at Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta by Air .Pollution division of the 
then CP-HERI in 1968 and 1969"' indicated a concenti alien of dust in 
the atmosphere from two to five times greater than that of cities in 
Europe or North America. 

In Calcutta, presently around six thousand I'actories, 0.1 million small 
scale industries, 29 thousand furnaces, over 1 million open air domestic 
cooking ovens, about 0.3 million automobiles and a huge quantity of 
obsolete plants and equipments are there.' ’ According to a report pub- 
lished by NEERi, Calcutta emits a total of 1299 tonnes of pollutants a 
day, about 43 per cent of which are from suspended particulate matter 
and about 35 per cent are in the form of carbon rnoiioxiile.' Air quality 
measurements carried out by NEERI and C81R have slutwn that air 
quality in Calcutta falls short of the minimum standards in terms of 

“'.'.■urli! liciiit!’, Urgani<atioii, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

'‘■V\rl!ek on -n^Ianagcinent oC Urban Solid Wastc.'i*’, //lo /io.’ofi-iy Journo.!. 

\'ol. XXXn. No. 7, September 1985, p, 8. 

> ‘G. S. Sa,str\', ''Metropolitan Cities Environment: iiuii'.i”, :Vi/c,n /nl,, \'ol. XVH', 
No. 3, Jii!,>-Sep[cmbcr .1985, pp. 1-10. 

c'Rashiiii, Mayur, Dimcn.sions of Urban Pollution" in C.S. Chandrasekhara and 
G-eva Ra,i i.cd..), i’rhan Ferspec/ire-2()0I , New Delhi, National Insiiiuie of ' .hban 
.\iVair.s, 1978, p. I(i5. 

n>,\, S. Koehar, ‘‘India Uses the Suii As An Ally", Fr'or/c/ ilthihli, Auiiufet-Scpiem- 
bei, 1971 cited in li. U. Bijiani, op. cit., p. 126. 

i’‘A. I-iaidei. Rn/Z/rfre/i Ah/fej ov£'rC’rt/t7//ra, Omniprnu, 1984. 

I'J. Parikh. “Er.vironmental Problems of IndiaAind Their Possun'.; Trer.ds in 
Future", Iji\ iranrut'/iUi! Conservation, 4 (2)), 1977. 
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four out of five air quality parameters, namely, SPM, SO 2 , siilphation 
rate and dust fall. 

Ill Bomba}^ air pollution continues to ravage people, vegetation and 
animals. Like Mexico city, Bangkok, Lagos, Calcutta,, Cairo and Sao~ 
paulo, it is one of the polluted cities in the world.’*’ In this city, the 3 
lakh automobiles, piston air craft, ships, diesel locomotives and jet 
aeroplanes give out 60 kg, 334 kg, 190 kg, 32 kg and 6.2 kg ol pol- 
lutants every 500 to 1000 km moved by them.” Abru'st 55 per cent of 
the pollution in the city is due to the 4,60,000 vehicles which are increas- 
ing by 70 a day and 75 per cent of them are not even road worthy.’ ' A 
study conducted in Bombay'-* has shown that 1,600 tonnes of air pol- 
lutants are thrown every 24 hours. Total amount of SO 2 given out in 
the city is 300 tonnes, out of which the Chembur area alone accounts for 
240 tonnes per day. 

In Delhi, it is found that the Najafgarh Industrial area has a pollution 
level more than four times the safe limit. Further, it is observed that in 
the Tilak Bridge area the presence of carbon monoxide in the atmosphere 
is 10 times more than the permissible limit."" There are about 1,200 
medium and small units in Ashok Vihar-Wazirpur complex at Delhi 
and a survey conducted in this area found a cyanide content of two mg. 
per litre against the prescribed limit of 0.2 mg. per litre.- ' It is reported 
that about 80,000 to 90,000 vehicles are added every year to Delhi's 
already packed roads and two wheelers account for 60 per cent of the 
total one million vehicles.^' Hardly 25 per cent of DTC biise.s in, Delhi 
is found to have the ISI standards for emission of air pollutants. Fur- 
ther, it is noted that almost 100 per cent of the diesel powered tempos 
and the like and 30-40 per cent of cars exceeded the ISI limits.- ’ Accord- 
ing to a WHO study, a person in Delhi contains more DDT in his blood 
stream than in most parts of the world and the dust particles in Delhi 
atmosphere are the highest compared to any city in India." ‘ 


’‘'Rashmi Mayur, “London Smog Can Hit Bombay'’, ImiLin I'.'prcss, Hombay, 
February 14, 1987. 

I'P. .1. Deoras, “Saving Bombay From Bio-degradation", Lok Raiya, \cil.42. 
No. 6, July 16, 1986, p. 26. 

“Rashmi Mayur, op. cit. 

J. Deoras, op. cit., p. 26. 

^‘'Article on “And Quiet Flows Defiled Yamuna", Montbiy Rc\iew, Civk Aliairs, 
Vol. 31, No. 6, January J984, p. 5-7. 

2*-E. F. N. Ribeiro, “Planning for the Capital", Civic AJfturs. Vol. 31, No. 12, 
July 1984, pp. 17-24. 

"“‘Delhi’s Roads are Cracking up", Indian E.xprcM, Bonii'ay, r .'’.s, 

P- 

-^“Light Vehicles Main Source of .4ir Pollution", Patiicf, October 4, i x-.6. 
“‘Rashmi Mayur, op. a/., p. 165. 
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Effects of Air Pollution on Health 

Tlie impact of each pollutant discharged into the air has immediate 
and delayed, direct and indirect, short-term and long-term effects on the 
life of people in urban areas. An unusual increase in air pollution can 
cause immediate rise in morbidity and mortality. It is considered to be 
a major contributor to fast aging, barylliosis, emphysema and mesothe- 
lioma and as a contributing source to bronchitis, cancer of the GI track 
and cancer of respiratory track. Mathur has stated that one of the main 
pollutants — carbon monoxide — could produce dizziness, lassitude and 
headache and even cause death if present in excessive amounts, while an 
increased presence of lead could cause brain damage and even cause 
people to become idiots.”'^ Another pollutant, sulphur oxide causes in- 
jury to respiratory system, irritation to respiratory track, lung tissues 
and eyes. Nitrogen oxide increases children’s susceptability to diseases 
like flu and lead interferes with ability to produce blood. In case the 
pollution is not intensive, it can cause irritation of exposed mucus mem- 
branes resulting in conjunctivitics, etc., and feeling of suffocation.'*' 

Delayed eflecls of air pollution will vary depending upon the type of 
pollutant. Beryllium poisoning, for example, has been known to occur 
decades after the victims were exposed to low concentrations of the metal 
for brief periods of time."' Similarly, in any one 5'ear, the carbondioxide 
emitted by fossil fuel consumption will have a negligible effect upon the 
global climate. Once omitted, however, much of the CO2 will remain in 
the atmosphere for a very long time and after a few decades enough 
could build up to cause dramatic alterations in the temperature and 
rainfall patterns of the world."® Even genetic effects cannot be ruled out 
in case of radioactive and chemical substances.'^" Some modern synthetic 
chemicals and some traditional chemicals used in production are hazard- 
ous in small quantities and may persist and accumulate in the environ- 
ment over long periods of time.”*' 

Health problems of urban people due to air pollution are brought out 
by several studies conducted from time to time in major cities of our 
country. Studies conducted over a decade in Bombay have shown an 
upward trend in the incidence of chronic bronchitis and asthma."^ 

-■'Fatnot, op, cit, 

U. Bijlani, op. cit., p. 127. 

-^Anthony Tucker, The Toxic Metai'i, London, Earth Island 1972, cited in Hayes 
Denis, ‘'Pollution: Ihe Neglected Dimensions”, World Watch Paper 27, World 
Watch institute, USA, March 1979, p. 8. 

-8//j/ 7/,5 pp. 8-9. 

•'■Hi. U. Bijlani, op. cit., p. i27. 

•'•‘’World Health Organization, 0 /?. c/?,, pp. 39-40. 

■’’-Bc'inbay Air Pollution Health Survey: Interim Report of One Year 1977‘-'78. 
Bomb.iy, Mutiicipal Corporation of Greater Bombay, 1979, cited in World Health 
Organi/alion, op. cit., p. 12. 
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four out of five air quality parameters, namely, SPM, SO 2 , sulphatioii 
rate and dust fall. 

In Bombay, air pollution continues to ravage people, vegetation and 
animals. Like Mexico city, Bangkok, Lagos, Calcutta, Cairo and Sao- 
paiilo, it is one of the polluted cities in the world."’ In this city, the 3 
lakh automobiles, piston air craft, ships, diesel locomotives and jet 
aeroplanes give out 60 kg, 334 kg, 190 kg, 32 kg and 6,2 kg of pol- 
lutants every 500 to 1000 km moved by theiii.^’ Almost 55 per cent of 
the pollution in the city is due to the 4,60,000 vehicles which are increas- 
ing by 70 a day and 75 per cent of them are not even road worthy.''’ A 
study conducted in Bombay’’’ has shown that 1,600 tonnes of air pol- 
lutants are thrown every 24 hours. Total amount of SO 2 given out in 
the city is 300 tonnes, out of which the Chembur area alone accounts for 
240 tonnes per day. 

In Delhi, it is found that the Najafgarh Industrial area has a pollution 
level more than four times the safe limit. Further, it is observed that in 
the Tilak Bridge area the presence of carbon monoxide in the atmosphere 
is 10 times more than the permissible limit,'"" There are about 1,200 
medium and small units in Asliok Vihar-Wazirpur complex at Delhi 
and a survey conducted in this area found a cyanide content of two mg. 
per litre against the prescribed limit of 0.2 mg. per litre." ’ It is reported 
that about 80,000 to 90,000 vehicles are added every year to Delhi’s 
already packed roads and two wheelers account for 60 per cent of the 
total one million vehicles.’^’ Hardly 25 per cent of DTC buses in Delhi 
is found to have the ISI standards for emission of air pollutants. Fur- 
ther, it is noted that almost 100 per cent of the diesel powered tempos 
and the like and 30-40 per cent of cars exceeded the ISI limits. Accord- 
ing to a WHO study, a person in Delhi contains more DDT in his blood 
stream than in most parts of the world and the dust particles in Delhi 
atmosphere are the highest compared to any city in India.'" ’ 


^‘’Rashmi Mayur, “Loudon Smog Can Hit Bombay’', Indian Express, Boiubay, 
February 14, 1987. 

I’P. .1. Deoras, “Saving Bombay From Bio-degradation”, Lok Rajya, Vol. 42, 
No. 6, July 16, 1986, p. 26. 
i^Rashmi Mayur, op. cit. 
inp, j. Deoras, up. c/L, p. 26. 

2oArticIe on “And Quiet Flows Defiled yamuna”. Monthly Review, Civic Affinrs, 
Vol. 31, No. 6, January 1984, p.S-7. 

SIR. F. N. Ribeiro, “Planning for the Capital”, Civic AJfairs, Vol. 31, No. 12, 
July 1984, pp. 17-24. 

“““Delhi’s Roads are Cracking up”, Indian Express, Bombay, December 28, 1986, 
P- 3- . 

“2^=Light Vehicles Main Source of Air Pollution”, Patriot, October 4, 1986, 
“*Rashmi Mayur, (?j?. p. 165. 
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Effects of Air Pollution on Health 

The impact of each poilutant discharged into the air has immediate 
and delayed, direct and indirect, short-term and long-term effects on the 
life of people in urban areas. An unusual increase in air pollution can 
cause immediate rise in morbidity and mortality. It is considered to be 
a major contributor to fast aging, baryliiosis, emphysema and mesothe- 
lioma and as a contributing source to bronchitis, cancer of the G1 track 
and cancer of respiratory track. Mathur has stated that one of the main 
pollutants — carbon monoxide — could produce dizziness, lassitude and 
headache and even cause death if present in excessive amounts, while an 
increased presence of lead could cause brain damage and even cause 
people to become idiots.^’ Another pollutant, sulphur oxide causes in- 
jury to respiratory system, irritation to respiratory track, lung tissues 
and eyes. Nitrogen oxide increases children’s susceptability to diseases 
like flu and lead interferes with ability to produce blood. In case the 
pollution is not intensive, it can cause irritation of exposed mucus mem- 
branes resulting in conjunctivities, etc., and feeling of suffocation. '’’ 

Delayed effects of air pollution will vary depending upon the type of 
pollutant. Beryllium poisoning, for example, has been known to occur 
decades after the victims were exposed to low concentrations of the metal 
for brief periods of time."" Similarly, in any one year, the carbondioxide 
emitted by fossil fuel consumption will have a negligible effect upon the 
global climate. Once omitted, however, much of the CO 2 will remain in 
the atmosphere for a very long time and after a few' decades enough 
could build up to cause dramatic alterations in the temperature and 
rainfall patterns of the world.’^® Even genetic effects cannot be ruled out 
in case of radioactive and chemical substances Some modern synthetic 
chemicals and some traditional chemicals used in production are hazard- 
ous in small quantities and may persist and accumulate in the environ- 
ment over long periods of time.^" 

Health problems of urban people due to air pollution are brought out 
by several studies conducted from time to time in major cities of our 
country. Studies conducted over a decade in Bombay have shown an 
upward trend in the incidence of chronic bronchitis and asthma.®^ 

-■'Patriot, op. cit. 

-6H. U. Bijlani, op. cit., p. 127. 

"^Anthony Tucker, The Toxic Metals, London, Earth Island 1972, cited in Hayes 
Denis, ‘'Pollution: The Neglected Dimensions”, World Watch Paper 27, World 
Watch Institute, USA, March 1979, p. 8. 

'^^IbicL, pp. 8-9. 

‘>»H. U. Bijlani, op. cit., p. 127. 

»0World Health Organization, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

“^BombayAir Pollution Health Survey: Interim Report of One Year 1911^1'A. 
Bombay, Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay, 1979, cited in V/orid I-fcalth 
Organization, oj7. cih, p. 12. 
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Increasing number of people in iliis city are reported to have become 
victims of asthma, emphysema, headaches, cold, cough, irritation of eyes 
and nose and arrays of respiratory illnesses in some of the high polluted 
areas. It is stated that the total damage due to pollution may run into 
several hundred crore annually, not counting the medical cost, pain 
sullering, loss of work time and early death.''- It is estimated that about 
Rs. 250 crore is spent every year by the state government and the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation in treating patients having respiratory 
complaints caused because of excessive carbon monoxide in the air of 
Bombay."^ A major study on air pollution in Bombay has shown'*'^ that 
there were higher morbidity in polluted areas for breathing problems, 
coughs and common colds. It is found that in all respects slum residents 
were suffering more, except for high blood pressure. Respiratory deaths 
were found to be highest in areas where industrial poliution was high. 
The problem of air pollution in Calcutta is reported to be more acute 
specially during winter, causing very often headaches, respiratory troubles 
and irritation of eyes and nose. 

Incidence of morbidity and mortality due to air poliution is reported 
to be increasing in our country. The leakage of gas from Union Carbide 
factory at Bhopal in December 1984, resulted in more than 2000 deaths 
and made several thousands sick. Chlorine gas leaked from a factory at 
Chembur area of Bombay on August 30, 1985, ended wkh the death of 
a person and hospitalised nearly 200 people.-'^® 

It is high time now to realise the hazards of pollution and adopt ap- 
propriate measures to combat this growing problem. The citizen’s report 
of 1982, regarding the state of environmental health in India'*^’ has rightly 
warned that ’‘Every third person who dies is a child below the age of 
five, a victim of a vicious combination of poverty, malnutrition, insani- 
tary environment and unclean drinking water, with water pipes empty 
most of the time and sewage seeping into them, hepatitis is increasing by 
leaps; increasing use of cigarettes and bidis and greater use of chemicals 
because of industrialisation, already results in half a million deaths from 
cancer every year. By the end of the century, India could be an un- 
enviable country with so-called diseases of poverty and of affluence co- 
existing with each other”. 

32]?,ashnii Mayur, o/?. cU. 

■'3V, P. Raja, “Automobile Pollution”, Lok Jiaj'ya, Vol. 42, No. 6, .luly 16, 1986, 
P. D. 

3'Uvlunicipal Corporation of Greater Bombay, “Bombay Air Pollution— Healih 
Study — A Study of Urban Effect on Citizen’s health in a Developing World”, Bombay, 
1984. : . 

'’"S. Siva Raju and I. Udaya Bhaskara Reddy, “Urbanisation and Urban Problems 
in India.”, Na^arlok, Vol. XVlII, No, 3, July -September 1986, pp. 1-20. 

-‘'"T. N. Khoshoo, Environmental Concerns and Strategies, New Delhi, India En- 
vironmental Society, 1984. 
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Measures to Control Air Pollution 

Though poiiutioii is unavoidable as a result of industrialisation, efforts 
should be made to minimise it. Otherwise, it may imperil the very de- 
velopment that we are hoping to achieve. 

Combination of policy decisions, legislative checks, management skills 
and technological innovations are necessary to combat the problem and 
thus to maintain the ecological balance. Some of these measures 
could be the following: 

1 . Location policies have to be adopted not only to develop backward 
areas, but also to reduce hazards of air pollution. 

2. Before initiating any development project in an area, its short-term 
and long-term impacts on environment and population should be 
thoroughly assessed by adopting environment/health assesaiiient 
measures. 

3. Priority should be given to modernise industrial machinery in old 
industries which are mainly responsible for air pollution. 

4. As Industrial workers are often exposed to various types of pollu- 
tants, it is very important to closely monitor their health condition. 
In this regard, it may be suggested to adopt better machinery to 
check the health status of the workers from time to time and thus 
to take preventive measures to combat pollution problem. 

5. As automobile emissions are the major sources of air pollution, 
appropriate and more suitable policies for transportation should 
be evolved to improve its efficiency. Efforts should be made to 
regularise the growth and manner of automobile use. 

6. Government should declare more incentives in the form of financial 
benefits, tax concessions, etc., to benefit those industries which 
reduce the emission of pollutants drastically. In case of highly 
polluting Industries, government should even help in installing 
pollution control equipment. 

7. Stringent legal measures to control air pollution have to be adopted 
as in the case of developed countries. For example, it is reported'’’^ 
that several legal requirements have been issued in Japan, the USA 
and several European countries for the reduction of carbon mono- 
xide, hydrocarbons and oxides of nitrogen. Similarly, in London, 
no burning of firewood, plastics, paper, etc., is allowed.’’^ In New 
York, it is reported that the Mayor would declare an emergency if 
the air quality declines below certain standard. 

8. Provision should be made for adequate compensation for the 
victims of air pollution. In Japan, a law entitled '‘‘compefisalion of 

■‘■World Health Organization, OJ7. c/7., p, 32, 

“SRashmi Mayur, c/7. 
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pollution — related health damage” internalises the costs of pollu- 
tion through emission charges levied on polluters and tens of 
thousands of people are compensated from these funds each year 
for pollution-induced illnesses,^® Such type of fund should be 
created in our country also to benefit those who get pollution in- 
duced illnesses. 

9. There should be massive plantation of trees all over cities. This 
will help to resist air pollution in a greater way. 

10. The enormity of the task of protecting the environment is so high 
that no government can address itself to all problems. Moreover, 
mere government action will not be adequate. It is only by a 
greater civic consciousness that we can ensure a cleaner environ- 
ment. In this regard, environmental education should be effectively 
imparted for all sections of our society and for this, both interper- 
sonal and various mass media sources like films, radio, TV, news- 
paper and pamphlets should be utilised. □ 


®®Hayes Denis, op. cit., p. 26, 



Municipal Financial Resource 
Mobilisation in India 

ABHUIT DATTA 


T he article intends to highlight the recent experience of municipal 
financial resource mobilisation in India in terms of the following 
aspects: 

-—economy in municipal expenditures, 

—increase in municipal revenues, 

—private and community participation, and 
—central and state supportive measures. 

In the light of relevant Indian experience, the paper would set out 
critical issues and options for action. However, at the very outset some 
of the major constraints in municipal resource mobilisation may be in- 
dicated as: (a) restricted functional domain, (h) limited revenue base, (c) 
serving the urban poor, and (d) lack of adequate fiscal transfers. The 
thrust of our paper is on the domestic efforts by the municipal authori- 
ties to increase their resources; however, we shall also touch upon the 
various central or state support measures for municipal resource mobili- 
sation. A concluding section indicates the desired direction of needed 
reforms in municipal government. 

ECONOMY IN MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES 

There are several methods of economies in municipal expenditure 
already pursued by various municipal authorities in India. These are: 
(a) adopting appropriate and cheaper technologies, (b) elimination of 
wastes, (c) increased productivity, (d) contracting out, and (e) joint 
services. Indian experiences in these areas are indicated below. 

Cheaper Technologies 

The most outstanding example of adoption of cheaper technology is 
the widespread installation of pour-flush latrines in place of water-borne 
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sewerage in many of the towns and smaller cities. In the state of Bihar^ 
a private organisation installs these on turn-key contracts with the 
municipal authorities. Apart from the congested parts of the larger 
cities or where the underground water table is high (between 4-5’), such 
use of cheap technology has been found to be quite satisfactory, both 
from the public health and the financial angles. 

The second example is from the field of shelter. The earlier policy of 
slum clearance has been replaced by slum improvement, with the result 
that the larger municipal bodies are no longer burdened with the 
enormous cost of land acquisition in the city core for slum clearance 
and rehabilitating the evictees in alternative accommodation to be provid- 
ed at public expense. Instead, the existing slums are made more habit- 
able through improved access, street lighting, and provision of community 
facilities. These efforts are largely funded through a central scheme on 
environmental improvements of slums. Sometimes, even structural im- 
provements of slums are also attempted through self-help where the 
municipal authorities grant tenure to the slum dwellers, as in Hydera- 
bad. Elsewhere, conversion of dry latrines into water-borne ones are 
encouraged through beneficiary participation with matching contribu- 
tion from the municipal authorities, partly in loan and partly in grants. 

Elimination of Wastes 

This is a difficult and politically charged area in municipal manage- 
ment. However, improved supervision in road construction has resulted 
in considerable economy in a number of municipal authorities, like 
Delhi. Another area is reduction in leakage through water and sev/erage 
distribution pipes. In the older cities about a third of filtered water 
supplied from the mains is lost through pipe leakage; similarly, a con- 
siderable part of the waterborne sewer is also overflown due to sewer- 
pipe blockage. Proper monitoring of the distribution system requires 
adoption of improved technology for leakage detection. This is being 
attempted in Calcutta under the World Bank assisted urban development 
programme (CUDP III). 

Increased Productivity 

New Delhi municipality has recently undertaken a scheme of mecha- 
nisation of street cleaning. The redundant sweeping staff has been redep- 
loyed in other municipal activities, like construction work. This can 
be replicated in other new towns and in city areas having wide roads 
where the mechanical sweepers can be deployed. In several large 
municipal authorities, computerisation of billing, payroll preparation, 
accounting, and monitoring tasks are being done through computers. 
The most outstanding example in this regard is to be found in Bombay 
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where the compiiterisatioii programme started with the implementation 
of the city water supply scheme funded by the World Bank. This is now 
being attempted in other departments as well, particularly in the fields 
of taxation and accounting. A more widespread use of computers to 
efl'ect economy in the salary bill of the municipal employees is resisted 
by the staff-unions due to the fear of retrenchment, as it is not always 
possible to find alternative avenues of employment for the surplus staff 
within the same municipal authority. 

Contracting Out 

The most widespread use of the contracting out technique is road 
construction and maintenance by the municipal authorities. The actual 
road works are carried on by the contractors in terms of plans, specifica- 
tions, and funding by municipal public works or roads department. 

There are instances of several cities allowing private companies to 
beautify and maintain parks, or traffic islands. In Bombay, the airport 
road was widened out of the fixed advertisements by several companies 
in the traffic verge all along the route — an example of pooling of the 
contracting out approach. Another area where the contracting out 
method has been tried, with some degree of success, is garbage coliec- 
tion in Bhavnagar. 

Joint Services 

In the Calcutta metropolitan area, there are three examples of joint 
immicipal services for water supply, ambulance and river ferry. Octroi 
checkposts are generally operated by the main city both for the city and 
the adjoining cantonment, while the net collection is shared by these two 
urban authorities on the basis of their population. This is the prevailing 
practice in Delhi too where the municipal commissioner is the collecting 
agent for terminal tax and the net proceeds are shared among the three 
urban authorities within the union territory. 

INCREASE IN MUNICIPAL REVENUES 

The three main sources of domestic municipal revenues are: (a) taxa- 
tion, (b) non-tax revenues, and (c) enterprise profits. A review of the ex- 
isting municipal efforts lor mobilising their domestic revenues from 
these sources is in order. 

Taxation 

About 65 per cent of municipal revenues are ascribable to taxation. 
Property taxes and octroi are the main taxes; other minor taxes are 
professions tax and non-motorised vehicles tax. In the non-octroi states, 
the municipal authorities are sometimes empowered to levy a show tax. 
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Entertainment tax and motor vehicles tax are generally shared. 

Property taxes include a number of specific service taxes such as 
water tax, scavenging tax, education tax, fire tax, etc., which use t. e same 
tax base for assessment purposes. Therefore, an improvement in pro- 
perty tax valuation automatically increases the prospects for revenue 
Lbilisation in respect ofthe family of property taxes. However, there 
are major constraints in improving property tax valuation (on rental 
value) which Is pegged to the legally mandated standard rent under the 

rent control legislations. Kv 

The revenues from property tax proper are also adversely afiected b> 
wide exemptions, unrealistic progression of rates, high (nomraal) laie 
structure and poor collection. It is noticed that at the bottom end of he 

tax slab, about 80 per cent of the taxable properties are concentrated 

(mostly small holdings) where the cost of collection is very hign. 
Multiple rate schedules also affect the cost oi tax administration. In 
order to smoothen the sudden jumps in slabs, there are legislative piovi- 
Sions to allow marginal tax relief (Delhi), or for a smooth progression 
of rates (Calcutta). Apart from these two cities, this problem has not 
been solved elsewhere, so that sometimes one finds a municipal tax 
having a single rate (Bombay). However, on the rating front, the major 
problL is the high average nominal combined property tax rate m most 
of the municipal authorities, particularly m Bombay (ol per cent latc- 
able value) This type of high illusory rate can be sustained only due to 
low valuation base. There is, however, a limit to rate increases at a 
realistic level (say, beyond 100 per cent) due to rate illusion on the part 

°*^As''fl?property tax collection, it is found that only about SO per cent 
of the total demand is collected, and large arrears are locked up in court 
disputes Appropriate rebates and streamlining of property tax adminis- 
tration supported by changes in rating arrangements, can greatly 
improve collections, as experienced in Delhi recently. The key to im- 
proved collection lies in reducing the cost of coHeclion through an 

overall improvement in the property tax system, , 

Octroi is slated for abolition in India through a state-wide assigned 
tax called the entry tax. While Octroi (or its variants like terminal tax 
or ’terminal poll) is collected through check-ports, Che entry tax is 
■iccount-based. There are indications that the changeover would resuli 
in a loss of municipal revenue, but the removal of intei aai barriers to 
emumerce is advocated on grounds of overall economic efficiency. In 
any case, the future prospects of increased mumcinal revenue on this 
score is liiTiited. 

Non-iax Revenues 

Apart from specific service taxes, there arc also user charges on 
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various urban services based on consumption or its surrogates. Recent 
attempts by Bombay to increase its water rates substantially is a pointer 
to the future efforts in ihat direction by other municipal authorities. 
However, consiimer resistance is accompanied by increased charges, 
unless there are corresponding improvements in service provision. The 
quid pro quo rule in municipal charging compels the municipal authori- 
ties to be more efiicient as well as responsive. 

Another area where such charges could be introduced is for removal 
of market refuse. Already a city like Calcutta has substantially increas- 
ed its collection charges for market refuse which other municipal autho- 
rities could profitably emulate. 

Charging for motor parking in the congested areas of the large cities 
also has good prospects, as experienced in Calcutta where actual collec- 
tion is done through commission agents. 

The proportion of non-tax revenues to total municipal revenue comes 
to about 15 per cent. In future, attempts will have to be made to subs- 
tantially increase the contribution from this source (to say, 25 per cent) 
so that the revenue loss due to inelasticity of municipal taxes can be 
cornpcTiSated through increased reliance on user charges. 

Enterprise Profits 

The olf-repeated hope of the Indian policy makers that the municipal 
authorities would be able to generate resources through remunerative 
enterprises, as in many socialist countries, has largely proved to be a 
non-starter. The only successful attempts in municipal commercial 
activities are reported from Kerala. There are political constraints in 
enterprise management under the municipal (or government) system in 
matters like staff recruitment, tariff fixation, product -mix, and subsidis- 
ed or free service provision. Apart from these, the potentially profitable 
areas for public enterprises are under state governments through nation- 
alisation (electricity, transport, gas, milk supply, etc.). The only areas 
left open to the municipal authorities are urban redevelopment and 
markets. Here also it is found that appropriate municipal-private 
cooperation arrangements might be more advantageous iJian working 
through traditional municipal undertakings. 

PRIVATE AND COMMUNIFY PARTICIPATION 

Privatisation and community self-help arc two ways of financing civic 
services and, thereby, relieving the municipal authorities from under- 
taking tusks which could be better performed either through the opera- 
tion of the market or with the help of community groups. 
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Privatisation Prospects 

The prospects for outright privatisation of municipal services in India 
are not quite obvious as the municipal authorities undertake very few 
market-related activities. On the other hand, there are prospects for 
joint or cooperative action between the municipal authorities and the 
private sector in real estate development. In Calcutta there is a recent 
thinking to involve private investors in redeveloping open spaces for 
creating integrated markets and community facilities. Where municipal 
authorities are undertaking city transport (Pune) or milk supply 
(Ahmedabad) consistently at a loss, there is justification to consider 
alternative forms of ownership, with or without municipal participation. 
However, even when a particular municipal service is operated through 
private management, the franchising method could be used to retain 
municipal control over such transferred services. Once a municipal 
utility service is wholly privatised, the regulatory powers of the state 
government may have to be invoked to ensure proper control of quality 
and tariffs of such undertakings. 

Community Efforts 

India has had a fairly long experience of urban community develop- 
ment and voluntary social work. Experience suggests that although it is 
possible to mobilise community contribution to build schools, dispens- 
aries, community halls, etc., it is their maintenance and the actual 
provision of social services which call for recurring municipal assistance. 
There are, however, instances of self-paying community facilities, like 
pay-toilets, in cities as diverse as Patna and Madurai. Community 
workers could be utilised by the municipal authorities at a fraction of 
the cost of the municipal bureaucracy. As in the case of market services, 
in the community-based services also there is a scope for municipal- 
community cooperation. Examples of such cooperation abound, and 
these are quite common in states like Gujarat or Maharashtra, where 
the voluntary associations are active and are also respected. 

CENTRAL AND STATE SUPPORTIVE MEASURES 

The central and state governments have a major role through institu- 
tion building, transfer system, and technical assistance in heiping the 
municipal authorities in their resource mobilisation efforts. These three 
types of supportive measures are discussed below. 

Institution-building 

At the central-level, specific financing agencies are being created in 
the fields of housing and urban infrastructure. When in operation, the 
municipal authorities would be able to avail of the enhanced inslitu- 
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tionai finance for investment in shelter provision and urban infra- 
structure. 

At the state-level, the new!)' created metropolitan and urban develop- 
ment authorities may involve the municipal authorities within their 
jurisdiction in a planned municipal development programme, as has 
happened in the Calcutta metropolitan area. So far, these specially- 
created authorities have bypassed the municipal institutions in urban 
development, but have experienced difficulty at the time of handing over 
the assets to the latter for maintenance. With the proposed creation of 
the central financing institution for urban infrastructure, it is possible 
that the municipal authorities may be directly involved in investing in 
urban development which is in tune with their servicing capabilities. 

Transfer System 

State grants to the municipal authorities in India constitute about 
20 per cent of municipal revenue. There are variations among the states 
in their attitude towards such grants. For instance, in the states of 
Gujarat and Maharashtra, the municipal corporations are supposed to 
be financially self-reliant owing to their larger tax powers. On the other 
hand, there is no such distinction made in the state of West Bengal 
where the municipal corporations are relatively more favoured by way 
of state grants, as compared to the other municipal authorities. Barring 
a few states like Gujarat, Kerala and West Bengal (for the Calcutta 
metropolitan area), there is no clear policy of state grants to the 
municipal authorities. Gujarat state has an elaborate grants-in-aid code, 
but the quantum of such grants is not substantial. Its general grants are 
based on a per capita formula, which is inversely related to the size of 
the municipal councils. The major ■ weakness of this grant is that the 
overall municipal fiscal capacity and tax efforts are not directly linked 
with the grants formula. 

The state of West Bengal has recently (1984) introduced a revised 
grants structure (RGS) for the municipal authorities in the Calcutta 
metropolitan area, at the instance of the World Bank. The RGS ensures 
that the norraal municipal expenditure needs are met through a perform- 
ance-related grants system; at the same time, lack of municipal tax effort 
is penalised by cutting back development assistance, while above-average 
tax efl'ort is rewarded through additional loan assistance for development 
purposes. In course of time, the RGI^may be transformed into a full- 
fledged formula-grant which would integrate both the general-purpose 
and the untied capital transfers. 

Technical Assistance 

There are a few notable efforts in making technical assistance to the 
municipal authorities available through specially-created organisations 
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by a few states. For instance, technical assistance in project appraisal is 
provided to the municipal authorities in the states of Gujarat (Municipal 
Finance Board) and Kerala (Urban Development Finance Corporation), 
along with development finance. In the state of West Bengal, a CeiitraJ 
Valuation Board has been created to undertake valuation of urban real 
property for municipal taxation. Similarly, the state public health 
engineering departments have long been preparing water supply and 
sewerage projects for the municipal authorities at a nominal charge. 
There is no doubt that the scope for such technical assistance needs to 
be widened to include budgeting, legal and planning problems that the 
municipal authorities face. 

CONCLUSION 

Municipal resource mobilisation prospects in India do not appear to 
be bright mainly due to uncertainties surrounding its constitutional and 
political status. While the municipal governments are granted nominal 
autonomy, their effectiveness is limited due to unprincipled supersession, 
erosion of functional domain, poaching of tax field, and uncertainties in 
transfer arrangements. The situation could be improved if miinicipa! 
government is granted suitable constitutional protection. Alternatively, 
as in the case of rural local government, there has to be fiscal integra- 
tion between municipal and state governments. Under either of the two 
options, central government participation in municipal finance through 
tax-sharing and transfers seems essential. 

The second problem surrounding augmentation of municipal revenues 
is its extremely narrow tax-payer base and its large proportion of free- 
riders among the citizenry. With the impending abolition of octroi, this 
problem is likely to be accentuated. A search for alternative municipal 
tax sources is, therefore, essential to maintain municipal fiscal equili- 
brium. Two likely candidates in this regard are: («) the taxes on 
professions, trades, callings, and employment (in the larger munici])al 
authorities), and {b) the capitation or poll taxes (for the smaller ones), 
These taxes would obviously need appropriate modifications for effective 
utilisation in the municipal sphere. □ 


Why Reform Local Government 
Finance in Britain? 


IAN BLORE 


B ritain is about to enact the most far-reaching reform in its local 
government finance, some would say in local government itself, 
for several centuries. Business property tax is to be centralised. Domes- 
tic property tax which imperial Britain exported to countries that now 
constitute almost one quarter of mankind is to be abolished. Since 
India is one of those ex-imperial countries that inherited a property tax 
system modelled on the British system, the reasons and the possible 
consequences of the British reforms are of interest to India as a recent 
article in NagarhlR conceded. That same article clearly summarises 
the reform proposals. Apart from indicating some slight changes to 
the proposals that have been subsequently adopted, this article will 
not recover the same ground. It will instead view the problems of the 
present local government finance system as perceived by the present go- 
vernment; attempt to explain the government’s intent in adopting the 
reforms in their present shape; and finally outline possible consequen- 
ces of the new finance system. All three questions have political answers. 
Indeed as public finance, or 'political finance’ questions, it could hardly 
be otherwise. Because of their roots in a particular political culture 
neither the perceived problems nor the shape of the reforms nor the 
possible consequences have much direct relevance to Indian conditions. 
The last section of this article questions whether there is anyindireeb 
relevance to Indian urban public finance. 

THE PERCEIVED PROBI.EM.S 

The overriding problem of local government finance in Britain, as 
perceived by the present central government and highlighted in the ori- 
ginal ‘Green Paper’“ is that of rising expenditure. Between 1970 and 1986 

. Oih;ib,!(osh DiiiUi, "Financing Local Government: A British Sciicme”, Nagaiiok, 
^■ol. X:X, No. 2, April-June 1987, pp. 29-40. 

-Green Paper on Paying for Local Government, Comnd 9714, Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery OPhee, London, January 1986. 


local government current expenditure rose Iroin 6 to 8 % of national 
GDP. (Interestingly central or general government expenditure rose in the 
same period more rapidly from about 41 to 48 % of the GDP). In the 
1987-88 financial year, local government relevant (or current plus ongoing 
capital) expenditure is expected to be about 28 billion sterling. Almost 
half of this is for education; other major spending functions include law 
and order, housing, social services and transport. That expenditure which 
is financed publicly is resourced by central government grants (46 per 
cent of the total), tax on business property (28 per cent) and on domes- 
tic property (24 per cent). Of each one pound of increased expenditure 
therefore only a small part, or roughly 24 pence, may possibly by borne 
by the local domestic taxpaj^er. The effect is to limit the degree of 
accountability for local spending decisions by local government to local 
residents. 

For a decade between 1976 and 1986, central government attempted 
to arrest the growth ill local government expenditure by a mixture of 
controls, penalties and cuts in central grants. The results were mixed. 
Limiting central grants shifted the burden of marginal increases in 
expenditure to business and domestic property taxpayers, and to a very 
limited extent, fee and charge payers. This may have been expected to 
increase the accountability of local government to its local constituents 
but for two factors; 

— business taxpayers do not have a local vote, and 

— many residents are effectively exempt from payment of domestic 
property tax. 

Businesses did possess a local vote in Britain until 1948, although this 
was contrary to accepted democratic principles. Since then, business 
could use only its local influence or its influence on central government. 

The elTective exemption of many domestic residents Ixom property tax 
is through the system of rate rebates. In 1984-85, 15 per cent of house- 
holders received a full rebate and a similar number received a partial 
rebate, leaving only about 70 per cent paying in full. In some inner 
city authorities in which there are high concentration of poor people 
receiving rebates, the proportion paying full rates may be as low as 30 
percent. Further more these proportions are of householders only. 
Out of about 35 million electors in Britain, only IS million are house- 
holders liable to pay property tax. The remainder are spouses or depeu- 
dents. If the principle of ‘‘no representation without taxation” is 
adopted as a criterion of accountability as the present government 
appears to have accepted, then the proportion of full taxpayers to local 
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electors which may be as low as 15 per cent in some extreme, mainly 
city, cases, poses a problem of accountability. The argument which 
the 1986 Green Paper proposes is that these low proportions of local 
taxpayers to local electors lead to election of local counci is committed 
to raising expenditure which is then borne by minority or unrepresented 
groups of domestic and business ratepayers. This view was originally 
argued by the Adam Smith Institute.'^ The argument is given some subs- 
tance by the cont-rol of most city or metropolitan councils by the 
Labour Party which tends to be in favour of greater public including 
local expenditure. In a tiny handful of these city councils groups of 
leftist councillors have expressly used increased expenditure as a means 
to confront the government and business. It may be, therefore, that 
the promised drastic reforms of the entire local government financial 
machine is directed at a few aberrant authorities, in order to be at all 
successful, however, the reform needs to change political behaviour. 
The government expects that it wall do so in ways discussed below. 

CHANGING FUiiLtC CHOICES 

The reforms consist of three elements as Bhabatosh Datta'* clearly 
outlines: 

(a) The central grant system is to be modilied in a way which renders 
it elastic largely only to population. 

(b) The business property tax is to be centrally determined and then 
allocated on largely a population basis. 

(c) A community charge or poll tax is to be levied on every resident 
over the age of eighteen years, that is on every voter. 

The package of reforms hang together but the intentions behind the 
first two elements (< 2 ) and (b) can be quickly discussed. By linking the f 
elasticity of grant and_ busmess rates alinost wholly to pQ p u iati5n.~any i , 
disci etioiiary increase in local spending will be boinc wholly through | 
the proposed commuuily charge by local voters. The intended effect is 
quiic complex as illustrated l3y "~Gibsoir but can be illustrated by the 
following Figure (on next page). 

By increasing the responsiveness of domestic taxation, whether domes- 
tic rates or community charge, to spending as shown by curve (2) in the 
Figure the government intends that the ‘marginal costs’ be fully percel- 

•’D. Mason, Revising the Rating System, ASI, 1985. 

‘-Bhabatosh Datta, op. cit. 

"'.J.G- Gibson, “The Reform of British Local Government I inance, An Evalua- 
tion”, Policy and Politics, Yo\. \5,lSo. 19^1 . 
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POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE REFORMS 

In 1990 (1989 in Scotland), Britain will have wholly replaced domestic 
property tax by the community charge. In the same year business rates 
will begin to be centrally determined and over a period of .years will 
be equalised over the country. The new grant system will be similarly 
phased over a number of years. Very quickly, however, the effect shown 
in the Figure above will be apparent to voters as consumers of local 
services. For ever, extra discretionary pound of those local services each 
voter would theoretically pay an extra pound of community charge, if 
this were indeed to be so then there may be two long-term consequences 
both of which would fulfil present government objectives. They are 
either that: 

{a) no coalition of non-taxpayiiig voters would have the incentive of 
pressing for extra expenditure that did not yield greater marginal 
benefits than their marginal costs, or 

{b) if a private alternative to local authority provision of a service 
exists at similar marginal cost, voters may opt for that private 
supply. 

As examples of either (V/) or {b) personal social services and solid 
waste collection can be taken. Ojily if voters who consume social 
services were to believe that the benefits of a new or increased social 
service out weighed its extra cost would they favour it. Local public 
finance would no longer operate as a redistributive instrument since the 
poor recipient of the social service would pay its marginal cost. Similar- 
ly, if some voters wanted solid waste collected twice a week rather than 
once and an alternative private garbage collector existed and were to 
be competitive, they might opt for that alternative. Both these possible 
consequences should have the effect of constraining local public 
expenditure so long as the community charge remains a fiat rate levy. 

But the community charge as proposed is not a pure fiat rate poll 
tax. First, very poor people on welfare supplementary benefit will be 
liable for only 20 per cent of the full charge. Secondly, many of these 
will be compensated initially by a rise in their welfare paymeiits. It is 
the first provision that is important in the long-run. In essence, it conce- 
des the ability-to-pay principle at least for a major section of the 
community sucli as many pensioners, the unemployed and others oii 
supplementary benefits. This provision confirms at a stroke the com- 
miiiiiiy charge as a tax with two rates which are very crudely rclalcd to 
iiicorae, A levy which is compulsory and is partly related to ability-to- 
pay, however, crudely is likely to be rightly perceived as a tax whatever 
name it is given. And the public perception of the community charge 
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as a tax is likely to govern their behaviour tov/ards it. That behaviour 
may be quite difFerent to what the government may expect which is 
based on the public perception of the charge as a price surrogate as 
oiitiiiied above. If so, the consequences may be very different. Some 
possible consequences are worth noting. 

Public behaviour towards taxation can be categorised by three ways 
in which the individual tax burden can be shifted: 

— individual tax avoidance, 

— individual tax evasion, and 

— collective action to reshape tax incidence, most frequently by 
redistributive tax progressivity. 

The proposed administration of the community charge allows all three 
methods to be pursued. 

Tax avoidance would be difficult for most taxpayers. The only 
practical legal loophole is for people to opt for unemployment rather 
than to take a job. By so doing they would avoid at least 80 per cent 
of the tax liability. This effect may be limited but when added to many 
other disintentives to work— the so-called poverty trap—could be 
measurable. 

Tax evasion likewise may be limited. It would be possible only by 
the technique of civic Tiiding’; potential taxpayers would refuse to 
register. Since there are to be checks against at least the electoral 
register such omissions to register for tax are also likely to incur a loss 
of voting rights. However, well-policed the tax were to be, such evasion 
could not be wholly eliminated. It could be quite marked in certain 
areas and amongst certain groups. 

Greater progressivity could be imparted to the proposed community 
charge system by simply increasing the number of ‘rates’ that are 
applied and relating them directly to income rather than to welfare 
groups. This has been recently proposed privately by members of 
CIPFA.« 

Such a banded coimnunity charge would be similar to local graduated 
taxes or levies in some African countries, for example, Uganda a iid 
Zambia. It is at least interesting to speculate whether a coalition of 
interests among the national public could be formed to alter the tax 
so as to allow for more income-related bands. If this were to Iiuppcn 
then the same redislributive tendencies that the government is tr 3 'ing 
to curb in some local authorities would find a better tool for redistribu- 
tion than the present property tax system. Such an outcome would be 
ironic indeed for the present British government. 

'tA. Travers and Jt. Hale, Graduated Community Charge, G1PFA, T987, 
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SO WHAT FOR INDIA? 

This article concentrated on aspects of public behaviour and 
public choice rather than the mechanics of the reform proposals in 
Britain. It is precisely because the intentions of those seemingly dry 
proposals are to alter such public behaviour and its political outcome 
that their applicability elsewhere than in Britain is negligible as is 
perhaps implied by Bhabatosli Datta. The social and political cultures 
of India and Britain are so dissimilar that the problems of local govern” 
ment finance and any attempt to change them through subtly ch.anging 
political pressures are bound to be very different. 

But if the perceived problems of local government finance and tliere- 
fore political attitudes to it do diflbr, there still may be some lessons to 
be learned from current British experience. First, there is the example 
of a country which, has allowed its major source of local finance to 
ossify. Non-reval nation for many years (1973 was the last year in 
England and Wales when properties were generally revalued) can lead to 
such anomalies that property tax becomes open to attack by interested 
parties. Secondly, there is the need to balance social justice through 
redistributive tax mechanisms with some accountability to all voters. 
This is especially so for local taxes whose national redistributive impact 
may be limited. Thirdly, the importance of politics in public finance 
should always be considered. The very success of the campaign, of the 
present British government against rates has depended on. a coalition of 
interests opposed to the present system. But that success may be short- 
lived. If so, it will be largely because people do not behave wliolly as 
rational economic units, in this case as consumers of local services, and 
that their behaviour may be impervious to bureaucratically-created 
mechanisms such as the community charge. Between intent and out- 
come is a long journey not entirely guided by economic assumptiomn 
Let us wait and see, □ 


An Application of Compromise 
Programming to Octroi 
Abolition Tangle' 

VIVEK N. PATKAR 


T he task of managing the urban problems is becoming more and 
more complex on account of rapidly expanding towns and cities 
and the emergence of various conflicts characterised by economical, 
social and political interests. In the prevailing milieu, decision-making 
in our country, generally, treads one of the followmg courses; {i) selec- 
tive appeasement of involved parties, (//) postponment of the issues, and 
ini) waiting till the solution emerges on its own.‘ A natural consequence, 
more often than not, is the surfacing of the problem again and again 
with much more severity because the underlying conflict Inis not been 
resolved in the first instance." 

An examination of the urban problems like housing shortage, slum up- 
gradation, transport, infrastructure and services provision, environmental 
degradation and so on, shows that besides the lack of resources, a fail- 
ure to settle the basic issues due to following above mentioned decision- 
making approaches has contributed a great deal to the aggravated di- 
mension of the problems. An outstanding issue of great significance to 
urban planning arid finance which has remained unresolved in this 
respect, is the abolition of Octroi. In the last 50 years, this had been a 
subject matter of deliberations of innumerous committees and commis- 
sions and, even though, most of them were in agreement that Octroi 
should be abolished, none could suggest an implementable solution. 
Diflereiit aspects of this problem have been studied and reported in recent 

•■'Views expressed here are those of the author alone and not of the orgai-iisation to 
which he belongs. 

^S. K. Module and V. N. Patkar, “Autogencration of Solutions to Societal Prob- 
blems: Indian Example”, Hmncm Systems Management, No. 2, 19S1, pp. 322-25. 

“ivL Zeleny, “Cojifiict Dissolution”, Gewera/ .yer?/* Boob, 21 1976, pp. 

1 3i"36; see also Zeleny M., in M. Zeleny (ed.). Multiple Criteria Decision Making, 
Springer Verlag, New York, 1974, pp. 153-206, 
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years/ but the solution is still elusive. 

It is thus feit that to end the reoccurrence of such issues, the apptlication 
of recently developed techniques of n-person game theory, multiattribute 
utility analysis, multi-objective programming, etc,, from the field of 
Operational Research/A4anagemcnt Science could be useful. One such 

technique known as compromise programming seems more promising. 

It tries to generate a solution which would be acceptable to all the 
parties involved, in this paper, an attempt is made to apply compromise 
programming to Octroi abolition problem situation in Maharashtra, 
where it took a serious turn a few months back when an indefinite strike 
to abolish this tax was launched jointly by the commerce, trade, manu- 
facturing and goods transport industries in the fitate. 


PROBLEM BACKGROUN D 


Right since the formation of the state in May, 1960, the question of 
abolition of Octroi and introduction, in its place, a suitable alternative 
source of revenue for local bodies has engaged the attention of the Gov- 
erniTieiit of Maharashtra. A Study Group on Octroi was set up in May 
1963 and after extensive study, discussions and weighing dilTerent alter- 
natives it submitted a report in June, 1970. The report formulated an 
elaborate scheme of levying ‘surcharge on sales tax’ to replace Octroi 
whereby the anticipated future revenues of local bodies are ensured, on 
one hand, and the burden on trade and industry is also not adversely 
increased on the other. However, the recommendations were not im- 
plemented for one reason or the other. 

It is very pertinent to see the rapid rise of the complexity of the pro- 
blem. In Maliarashtra, the local bodies are of four types, viz.. Municipal 
Corporations, Miinicipai Councils, Zilla Parishads and Village Panchayats 
and most of them have been collecting Octroi, The growth of these is 
given below; 


Year 


No, of Local Bodies GVoss Octroi 

Collection {Rs.) 


1938-39 

55 

1951-52 

96 

1961-62 

223 

1968-69 

312 


37,90,400 

3.48.70.300 

6.86.67.300 
24,12,53.000 


^vl, I’IkiU, “!•■ Ihure a Case for Abolition of Octroi?”, Nagerlok, \’ui f.\, Ko. 4, 
197T; sec also A. Datia. “Abolition of Octroi and Cornpensation to the t.ccal .Xuil.or- 
itics”, op, cit., pp. 61-65; Government of Gujarat, Report of the (titforot 

Ttixatio',! t'liqui, y t 'ommission, 1980; Government of Maharashtra,, Report of the Slr.dy 
Group on Cenoi, 1971; see also V. Pillai, “Octroi Taxation: A New Economic Ratio- 
nale”, Aogi.rlok, op. cit., and M, G. Rao, “Fiscal Alternatives to Octroi” Nogarlok. 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, 1981, pp. 28-33. 

‘^Government of Maharashtra, o/j. ci>. 
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The growth in number of local bodies has now practically stopped but 
the rise in Octroi collection is phenomena!. The following figures for the 
year 1984-85 indicate a multifold increase in Octroi revenue of the select- 
ed municipal corporations: 


Rs. 

1. Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay 177,02,00,000 

2. Pune Municipal Corporation 19,25,00,000 

3. Thane Municipal Corporation 16,44,21,000 

4. Kalyaii Municipal Corporation 5,70,43,000 

It is observed that for many of the local bodies, Octroi now constitutes 
more tlian 50 per cent of their total revenue. Some bodies levy Octroi on 
weight-basis while others levy on ad valorem basis for the goods coming 
in their jurisdiction for consumption. In Maharashtra, about 14,000 
employees together in all the local bodies are on Octroi collection duty 
and out of these, approximately 2,000 belong to the Municipal Corpo- 
ration of Greater Bombay alone. 

A natural consequence of such expansion is the development of various 
intertsts v/ithin the local bodies to continue this practice of collecting 
and controlling a large fund. Tire trade and industry have been repre- 
senting to either witlidraw or modify the principle and procedure of 
collecting this tax so that currently observed malpractices and harass- 
ment could be eliminated to a great extent. So, in response to the strike 
launched in Maharashtra in May 1987 by trade and industrial estab- 
lishments, the State Government announced the abolition of Octroi in 
one year time and appointed a committee to suggest the suitable mea- 
sures. It is, however, not clear how the solution to this lingering issue 
will be implemented in a much more complicated scene now prevailing 
when similar attempts in the relatively less complex situations in the 
past have failed. In fact, a totally new dimension to this situation was 
added when all the municipal employees of the state went on a strike 
for one day in June, 1987 to oppose the abolition of Octroi on the ground 
of a threat to some of their jobs. 

It is obvious tinal a workable solution will be only that which is a 
golden mean, I'.e., a, solution which serves the interest of everyone, at 
least partially, and nobody perceives that others are gaining at his e.x- 
pense. The application of compromise programming to this problem is 
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presented in the following pages to illustrate the approach required for 
coping with such situations. 

MODEL STRUCTURE AND SOLUTION 

Basically, the Octroi abolition conflict is now characterised by four 
parties, viz., local bodies, industry, state government and municipal 
employees union, not being able to come to a consensus about selecting 
one among many solutions offered. The compromise programming tech- 
nique captures the evaluation of each solution by all the parties and 
generates a set of compromise solutions from which an acceptable solu- 
tion to all can be obtained. 

In real life, the above mentioned four parties consist of further sub- 
parties with varying interests. Thus, we have considered the following 
parties and possible alternatives in our model: 

Party 

PI : Municipal Corporations 
P2 : Municipal Councils 
P3 : Zila Parishads 
P4 : Village Panchayats 

P5 : Trade, Commerce ond Manufacturing Industry 
P6 : Goods Transport Industry 
P7 : State Government 
P8 : Municipal Employees Union 

Alternative 

A1 : Abolition of Octroi tax at Zila Parisliad and Village Pan- 
chayat levels 

A2 : An additional one point sales tax at a flat rate 
A3 : Proportionate surcharge on the present sales tax 
A4 : Multi-point turn-over tax at a flat rate 
A5 : Some other tax to be levied by local bodies 
A6 : Modification of the existing Octroi collection method 

Model I 

The first step is to know the preference of each of the party about the 
listed alternatives. This can be simplified by asking the party to rank the 
six alternatives by giving the rank 1 to the most preferred one, rank 2 
to the next preference and so on. To illustrate the method, a hypo- 
thetical preference structure is given in Table 1, 
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It can be seen from Table 1 that each party has ranked llse al!e -native 
differently taking into account the respective interests. Naturally, the 
interests are conflicting and had there been an kkal altcrnalivc, it would 
have received the rank t by all the parties. Therefore, m order to get a 
solution which is as close as to the ideal alternative, it is nece.niry to 
evaluate the distance of each of the ranking of proposed six allcmaiivcs 
from the ideal. One of the easiest measures to achieve this is the 

following: 

„ S (pi,-p,*) j= 

i=j 

where pij denotes the rank given to the alternative j by party i and p,* 

k tlie rank siveii to the ideal by party i. 

Now in our case, for all i and thus, by subtiTicling 1 from a!i 

the entries in Table 1 and summing up over the rows, mj can be obtain- 
ed as in Table 1. 
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The six alternatives as ranked in descending order of preference to 
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reflect the increasing vahie of the distance mj are; A6, A5, A3, A 45 A2 
and AL It is to be noted that this particular ranking which would cor- 
respond to the column 


1 2 I 

I 1.1 

I J 

has not been proposed by any of the eight parties individually in Table 1. 
This very fact could increase the chances of the acceptance of the 
above solution by all the parties because no party has to accept another 
party’s ranking in direct manner. 


Model II 

A dilferent approach to arrive at a consensus could be to generate a 
ranking which would differ from the available rankings as little as possi- 
ble and thereby eliminate the concept of an ideal alternative. This in 
mathematical terms reduces to the problem of finding a median ranking 
pj’'‘ so that overall measure of distance, 

6 8 

S= S S I Pf:/-“P/® ! 


is minimized. 

In our case p/' can be equal to only one of the k— 1, and 

thus if pA ==k, we can define 

6 8 

s= S s,,- S I p/.-k i ,k-l,2,...6. 

In short, first, the number i is to be subtracted from all entries in 
Table 1 and a summation over rows of the absolute value of differences 

is to be taken to compute Sn, S 2 . 1 , , Sgi. The same procedure is to be 

repeated by subtracting 2 from all the entries in Table 1 to obtain S 12 , 

S 22 , j Ss 2 and so on till Sia, s-ze, s^g are computed. These values of 

sjk, i, k=l, 2, , 6 are given in Table 3, 
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Table 3 


Rank~>- 
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11 

12 
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10 

!4 

22 

A4 

20 

14 

8 
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14 

20 

A5 

17 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

A6 

15 

11 

11 

13 

17 

25 


Now in Table 3, our objective is to match alternatives with rank 
numbers so that the sum of the corresponding assigned distances sjk is 
the smallest. This problem belongs to the class of well known ‘assign- 
ment problem’ of linear programming and can be very easily solved 
(Ref. 5). The compromise solution is thus found to be~A5, A6, A4, A3 
A2 and Al, in decreasing order of preference. This is again a new solu- 
tion not proposed by any party and also differs from that found by the 
Model 1. 

It is worth mentioning that many a times, on solving the assignment 
problem, a few alternative solutions are available and, thus, a wider set 
of compromise solutions is offered to choose from. 

DISCUSSION 

A compromise solution has to be such that everyone thinks of having 
received the largest benefit. The main advantage of compromise pro- 
gramming as described here lies in its transparency, i.e., the parties can 
either inform their ranking of alternatives individually or can sit around 
a table to decide. The coordination committee or agency can then pro- 
cess this information in the framework of model I or model II and put 
forth the possible compromise solutions for consideration. The debate 
and discussion centered on those will therefore be more pointed and 
meaningful to arrive at a consensus. Such a solution can be expected to 
be relatively more durable because each party knows the disadvantage 
of not sticking to it. In a democratic set-up, this approach seems to be 
worth pursuing. 

The case of computation and interactive nature are the added advan- 
tages of compromise programming and it could be refined in light of the 
experience gained fi-om real life applications. There is no denying of the 
fact that to dissolve the conflict completely, invention of an ideal solu- 
tion is essential, but till then, compromise programming solution is the 
way out. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Octroi abolition problem amply illustrates the need to resolve the 
problems at the initial stage so as to avoid facing it in more complex 
form at a later date. This warning should not go unheeded because, if, 
the problems of rapid urbanisation as witnessed in recent years are not 
tackled at this juncture, it would be almost impossible to avoid a future 
catastrophe. 

A more frequent use of the analytical techniques like compromise pro- 
gramming should be made to supplement the efforts in resolving serious 
issues in an amicable and democratic manner. 0 



Complaint- Handling Institutions for 
Nigeria’s Urban Places: A Proposal 
for Administrative Improvement 


VICTOR AYENi 


U RBANISATION IS commonly believed to be a major challenge 
of the development process in Third World societies. Indeed, 
some scholars define it synonymously with development. However 
viewed, there is consensus that the elllective and efficient manageraeni 
of urban centres constitutes an integral aspect of the responsibility of 
the development administrator.' We do know, of course, that side by 
side with the urban centres are numerous rural places which in them- 
selves represent potential centres of urbanisation and or sources of 
migrants to the existing cities and jnetropolis. For this reason, then, 
the management of urbanisation also implies the ability to develop 
rural areas and contain urban migration as much as possible. 

Although now the focus of a distinct field of study, it is nonetheless 
not too far-fetched to present the urbanisation problem as the focal 
point of scholars of Third World Public Administration in general.'^ 
It is in the urban system that one finds one of the finest crystallisation 
of the numerous administrative difficulties in these societies. For ins- 
tance, the kaleidoscopic nature of the urban society appreciably depicts 
the dynamics of its larger environment. So also, do the typical urban 
resident and migrant from the rural area, their demands, aspirations 
and conflict in world-view portary the make-up of the average Third 
World citizen. 

This article is set against the foregoing observations, and seeks to 

tFor an introduction to the relationship between urbanisation and development 
see, A. f,. Mabogunje, The Development Process: A Spatial Perspective, (London, 
Hutchinson, 1980. Also, J. Gugler and W. G. Flanagan, Urbanisation and Social 
Change in West Africa, London, Cambridge University Prc:is, 1978, for an elaboration 
on the character of Third World urbanisation problem. 

“See H. A. Green, “Is Urban Administration Diil'crcnt”? International Review of 
Administrative Sciences, 4, 1975. 
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discuss the main conclusions which derive from them. First, is the multi- 
dimension nature of the urban environment, particularly in regard to 
the socio-psychologicai and physical sophistication that tends to be 
associated with it. The urban setting is very dynamic, and at the same 
time poses to be an intractable one. Tiie second conclusion develops 
from this first one and relates to the form of administrative and orgaiii- 
.sational capability consistent with the character of the urban problem. 
The urban admirdstrative process needs to be attuned to the dynamism 
and sophistication of its eiivironment. It must be able ’To provide 
essential services and simultaneously exploit the psychological and 
material capabilities of the urban inhabitant to contribute (morally and 
financially) to the provisions of these services and thus benefit both 
rural and urban places”." This clearly calls for an arrangement, peculiar 
and distinct, frojii what ordinarily would be required in a largely rural, 
more traditional and less development-oriented situation. 

This article attempts a discussion of the main rationale and features 
of one aspect of the basic elements of an urban administrative system. 
The thesis of this paper is that urbanisation calls for a clear, central 
recognition of complaints handling in the administrative process. 
Unfortunately, however, most urban centres, particularly in Nigeria, 
pay, at best, lip-service to this fact. Consequently, they are generally 
poor detectors of employees’ and ‘clientele’ demands. This, invariably, 
could subject the administrative system to stress and instability. 

We shall demonstrate this thesis in four parts. In the following sec- 
tion, we shall briefly outline the main features and characteristics of 
urbanisation in developing countries. From this we hope to identify 
those attributes of urban places that impel complaints and complaints 
handling mechanisms. In the second part, effort is made, both concep- 
tually and empirically, to demonstrate the essential role of complaints 
handling instruments in the urban administrative process. In this section 
too, we review some of the existing mechanisms for treating complaints 
ill Nigeria’s urban places. The third section presents a set of proposals 
for improving existing practices in Nigeria. The fourth and final section 
concludes the article. 

THE NATURE OF URBANISATION IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

Urbanisation is an immediate and rapidly growing problem in most 
part of the Third World. And there is clear indication that its pace 
will continue to accelerate in the 3 'ears to come. Taking the Nigerian 
situation, urbanisation can be depicted as the demographical and 

"C. A. B. C/'!o\ui, Local Government and Urban AdminLtration in the Lagos State 
i96S-7S, Fh.D. thesis, iic-Ifo, University of Ife, 1979, p. 12. 
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physical growth in towns and cities. Because of the colonial origin of 
this trend, most observers believe that the urbanisation process in 
Nigeria has an intrinsic western orientation to it and thus is inseparable 
from the country’s overall modernisation effort.'^ Urbanisation in Nige- 
ria means severe conflict between traditionalism and the drive, (suppose- 
dly misplaced), towards modernity. This is a fact easily noticeable 
even in the physical environment of the so-called major urban centres in 
the country. 

Scholars have attempted to itemise the various concomitants of 
urbanisation in Nigeria. The most obvious is heavy and rapid popula- 
tion growth. Urbanisation in Nigeria also suggests an income skewedness 
in favour of the urban areas and a disproportionate share of public 
and social services. This partly explains the massive exodus of people 
from the rural to the urban centres. 

Also associated with Third World urbanisation is the phenomenon 
Bert Hoselitz has described as ‘over-urbanisation’,'’’ and Akin Mabogunje 
as ‘parasitic urbanism’.*^ This refers to a situation in which many people 
live in urban areas than the economic conditions can justify in a parti- 
cular country. This phenomenon is consistent with the fact that major 
cities in Nigeria are primarily centres of administration, commerce, 
trans-shipment and even agriculture rather than of industrialisation’. 
All said, the character of urbanisation in developing countries is signi- 
ficantly different from that of the developed world.® The problems 
which ensue are consequently also difterent, with those of Third World 
countries of a much more complicated and intractable form. 

The urban challenge in developing countries is a complex, intertwined 

■‘D. Olowu, “Twenty Years of Urban Administration in Nigeria” in L. Adamoie- 
kun (ed.), Nigerian Public Administration, 1960-1980: Perspectives and Prospects, 
Ibadan, Heinemann, 1985, p. 168. Also see D. Aptcr, The Politics of Modernization, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1967 for a characterisation of this Western 
orientation. 

•>B. F. Hoselitz, “Urbanisation and Economic Development in Asia”, Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, 6, 7, October 1957. 

‘■■A. L, Mabogunje, Urbanisation in Nigeria, London, Oxford University Press, 
1968, p. 313. 

’Some scholars, however, reject this form of description of urbanisation in develop- 
ing countries as culturally biased towards the West. Sec C. A. B. Olowu, “Local Go- 
vernment and Urban Administration...” op.cit., p. 36, for a review of these objec- 
tions. But over and above the fact that current socio-economic realities challenge the 
wisdom of this characterisation, it is plausible to argue that the root of Third World 
Urbanisation, going by Claude Ake’s thesis of intellectual imperialism, lies in the 
Western orientation of urban policy analysis. See Ake’s Social Science as Imperial- 
ism, Ibadan, Ibadan University Press, 1979. 

«This point is underscored in all the literature. See, for instance, A. Adedeji and 
L, Rowland (eds.), Management Problems of Rapid Urbanisation in Nigeria, Ile-Ife, 
University of Ife Press, 1984, for a sharp articulation of it. 
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and pressure-packed phenomenon. Indeed, it poses countervailing 
tendencies. Thus the pursuit of a two-fold administrative strategy has 
come to be widely accepted as desirable.® Harry Green expatiates: 

On the one hand, there appears the need for a more rational resource- 
allocation system to manage the urban crisis more effectively while 
on the other, there is a need for more decentralised participation to 
influence the decisions of the resource allocation system. One is a 
typical managerial approach while the other is typically political^®. 

One approach is the observe of the other, and running through both 
of them is, among other things, an intrinsic recognition of the 
need for effective communication and information system in urban 
place. Effective urban administration implies integrated and compre- 
hensive planning,^^ political participation^" and reasonably elaborate 
bureaucratic machinery for implementation. Each of these underlines 
the need to improve communication between urban government authori- 
ties and residents of their areas. There is constant need for fresh 
demands and information as well as feedback on the impact of govern- 
ment’s policy outputs on residents. Complaints handling instruments 
emerge as a mechanism for responding to a unique hspect of this need. 

The bureaucratisation of urbanisation, simply used acre in a Weberian 
sense to mean the dependence on rational bureaucratic organisations, 
introduces a very critical dimension to the need for complaints handling 
in urban places. Two aspects of Third World urbanisation accentuates 
the dependence on bureaucratic organisations. 

The first is its western orientation. By this. Third World urban places 
have become drawn into the historical process on which Max Weber 
predicted his thesis. For Weber, the development of Western capitalism, 
industrialisation and urbanisation are part of the same historical process 
in which rational bureaucratic organisation inevitably becomes the 

»Most students are also in agreement there. For a summary of this proposal see. 
Ibid., p. 45, as well as H. A. Green, “The Managerial Challenge of Urban Develop- 
ment in Nigeria: An Introduction”, Quarterly Journat of Administration, Vol, X, No. 
4, .Inly, 1976). 

^Hhid, pp. 359-60. 

i^For elaboration see, A. Adedeji and L. Rowland, op. cit., pp. 38-55; E. O. 
Adeniyi, “The Management of Urban and Regional Planning”, Quarterly Journal of 
Administration, Vol. X, No. 4, July 1976. 

i^For an introduction to this concept see, J. L. Finkle and R. W. Gable (eds.), 
Political Development and Social Change, New York, John Wiley, 1971, Chapter 
Twelve. 

isgee for examples, M. Albrovv, ^wreawcracy, London, Macmillan, 1970; and P. 
M. Blau and M. W. Meyer, Bureaucracy in Modern Society, New York, Random 
House, 1971. 
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main machinery of social organisation.^'^ It may be argued that Third 
World historical development is not a perfect replica of the Westd® 
However, the implication of this for developing countries is not in 
lessening the prevalence of bureaucracy but in enhancing it. For, it 
seems that developing countries have in their imitation of Vvestern 
historical process, become mere bureaucratic profligates.’*’ 

And secondly, the pressure (in terms of size, sophistication and 
expertise) on urban administration in developing countries for the pro- 
vision of various social and public services makes bureaucracy indis- 
pensable. These services can neither be meaiiingfuliy planned H.u- nor 
provided without some organised bureaucratic methods. And generally, 
the more these services are desired, the more the need for bureaucratic 
organisations. Urban administration finds bureaucracy not only rele- 
vant to the implementation process, but for planning and forniulation 
of activities as well. No doubt, urban scholars recommend Jess bui'eau- 
cratic, more participatory planning strategies for urban planning.’' But 
the reality of the situation is that meaningful participatory planning is 
unlikely without necessary in-piits from some bureaucratic mechaoism 
to service the planning body. A typical illustration of this dilemma is 
the gathering and preservation of inforniatioji. The information which 
gets fed into the urban place tends to be too enormous and complex for 
the planning body to deal with directly and thus there is need for some 
organisational arrangement to collate and simplify the pieces of infor- 


1-^ Max Weber, The Theory of Sociol and Economic Organisaiio/i, uan;M';U(.;u bv 
A. M. Henderson and T. Persons, New York, The Free Press, 1947); J. 1 i jnkL 
and R. W. Gable, op. cit.. Chapter seven. This assertion is accepted to be valid irres- 
pective of ideological disposition. Indeed, a group of scholars referred lo as i! e cc - 
vergence theorists have come up with the argument that burcauciac.'/ and butxauuatu 
administration represent an inevitable meeting-point for capitalist mnu sociaiisi ideo- 
logies. Although critics of this theory, cspectaiiy t!?e Mar.xists, reject the fact that 
Klarxism may ultimately be transformed, the rcaiilies of curreiun'.an.igi ineuii-irac- 
tices even in communist countrie.s reveal a great deal of bonowing irtiiii ihe \\cr-f. 
Thus h of particular interest to thi.s study because complaints handling in.siMinients are 
ol' universal necessity in modern management pracuevs. Set fe>oinolc 42 lieiow, ddso; 
kl. JiiCoby, The Bureaucratization of the IVorld, Bcikeiy, California. I 'ni\ eisity of 
California Press, 1973; and V. Subramaniam, “MarxiUs and Manug‘.ineni Tlieury; 
The Dilemma of Ideology Versus Expediency”, .S'e/nhw/- Pu/;cr, Number 1, !>ep;ijt- 
ment of Public Adminisrration, Ile-lfe, University of Ife, March I9b0. 

^■'For a development of this argument see, V. Ayeni, “introduction: '{'radilional 
Riilcns in a Period of Transition” in O. Aborisadc (ed.), /.ocu/ Umenimcni and the 
Traditiunal Rulers in Nigeria, Ile-lfe, University of Jfe Pre.ss, 198.5. 

I'T'his assertion is demonstrated in V. Ayeni, “Nigeria’s Ombudsinari System: An 
insight into the Problem of Bureaucratisation in a Developing Country”, Fublic Ad- 
ministration and Development Vol. 7, No. 1, 1987. 

•^’'See, for example, Adedeji and Rowland, op. cit., pp, 49-55, 
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matioii for the use of the plamiersf^ 

All said, urban management depends squarely on bureaucratic orga- 
nisations and those who operate them. Naturally this dependence 
confers power, defined as control, authority and influence, on bureauc- 
rats and generates deep concern about w'hat Lord Acton has described 
as the corrupting influence of power.^" The corruption of bureaucratic 
power, as experience has shown, is manifested in three broad forms. 
First, it manil'ests at a personal level as, for instance, in a situation of 
official mistake or a bureaucrat is exaggerated sense of importance. 
The second and third characters take the form of ‘under-organisation’ 
or ‘over-r^rganisation’ in which cases rational bureaucratic principles 
are either under or over applied. The former is portrayed by such acts 
as nepotism and the latter redtapism. 

The consec|ijences of these for the urban citizen are obvious. In the 
first place, he is subjected to bureaucratic abuse of official position for 
selfish ends. Secondly, in the event of conflict arising between the 
citizen and bureaucracy, the former finds himself totally helpless in the 
lace of the latter’s pervasive influence. And thirdly, the efficiency and 
elfcctiveucss of bureaucracy invariably become eroded when bureaucrats 
Mic'.ced to totally insulate themselves from public accountability and 
!cq:iousibil!ly. 

Urban bureaiicratisation has in it, then, the seed of self-destruction. 
If inappropriately pursued, urban bureaucratic oi-ganisations can become 
persistently subjected to stress and instability and may ultimately break 
down. If we take this fact together with the psychological build-up of 
the typical urban personality, an even more brittle administrative process 
emerges. The urban personality aggravates the inherent stress in urban 
bureaucratic administration. 

It is commonly agreed that urbanisation breeds more enlightened, 
more informed and less tolerant persons than normally reside in rural 
areas ". Tlie urban person tends to be more alert to and restless in 
defending Ids rights. Lie is, therefore, bound to be very insistent on an 
accountable and democratised administrative process with effective 
p.'irticipatof'y and communication mechanism structured into it. To the 
ext eni that complaints handling instruments contribute to the actual 
realisation of this model of the administrative process, they are inevita- 
ble in Third World urban places. What precisely does an urban com- 
plaints handling instrument look like? 

‘ made hero is not new in decision theory. tissentiaiJy, it is an 

■-■lahoiMliun o!' the inherent limitations in rational decision making. See K. J. .A.ixo\v, 
/‘/a.’ Liuiini i)J Orf:;iinLsailan, New York, Norton, .1974. 

‘■'i). VI. I’ickles, liitroduciioii to PgUUcs, London, Methuen, 1970, p. ^Olf. 

-"J. Cingicr and W. G. Flanagan, «?/?, e?7., confirm this impression. 
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THE URBAN COMPLAINTS HANDLING SYSTEM 

Complaining is an intrinsic attribute of human interaction. It ines- 
capably arises in every human organisation. As used in this study, a 
complaint (synonymous with grievance)‘‘^^ is an expression of grief, pain 
or resentment towards services or opportunities, provided by an urban 
authority. Amongst other things, it can be directed against the standard 
and procedure of provision of a service, the persons involved in its 
provision, the implementation of a policy or even, the policy itself. A 
complaint can emerge from an individual or group of individuals, from 
the public or from within a governmental authorit}^, particularly its 
employees. It can be spoken or written, both of which can in some 
cases be accompanied by more dramatic expressions such as protest or 
demonstration. Often a complaint is preceded by symptoms. These 
include clientele withdrawal, neglect, indifference or, as in the case of 
employees, insubordination and decline in quality and quantity of work. 
It behoves the effective urban manager to correctly interprete these 
symptoms as manifestation of discontentment. There is, thus, in every 
complaint a deep-seated feeling of dissatisfaction and disappointment 
coupled with a demand for remedy, correction and or prevention of a 
future re-occurrence. 

A complaints handling instrument is a means through which compla- 
ints are detected or registered for processing and resolution. Not all 
complaints handling means are directly involved in the processing of 
complaints. Some are simply complaints depot in the sense that they 
mostly serve as referral centres for receiving and storing complaints 
which are then passed on to other channels for treatment. An instru- 
ment’s non-involvement in direct complaints processing does not, 
however, necessarily depreciate it. For one thing, the design of an 
instrument tends to be largely a factor of expediency. And in any case, 

-‘Other concepts irsually associated with complaint and grievance are ‘appeal'; 
'petition’. The latter, for instance, is most customary in the civil service in Nigeria. 
Strictly speaking, appeal and petition ate better associated with a .situaiion in ulm h a 
formal erne,st request, a kind of written solicitation is made. Lmpkn'ces' ccmipiaint-. 
and grievances are pictured this way in the Nigerian civil scivite. lie unfortuiuile 
aspect of this is the perpetuation of an image of an inferior suberdinate vviih somewhat 
limited rights to grievance-redress. It is reflective of a philosophical di'^iegaui of com- 
plaints handling and a possible carry-over from colonialism, in s\ stems t such as 
Nigeria) where the civil service is ubiquitous, other sectors, including Uibmi ai’miiii's- 
tration are bound to be easily corrupted by this prevalent attitude to complaints gener- 
ation in the civil service. See for examples, A. Iwajomo, “The Role of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission in Complaints Handling in Ondo Slate” DPA Research Paper, De- 
partment of Public Administration, Oe-Ife, University of Ife, .luly .1985; H. J. Chruden 
and A. W. Sherman, .Ir., Fenonnel Management, West Chicago, South-Wts'ern 
Publishing Co., 1976, pp. 409-413; and on the ubiquity of the civil service, see V. 
Ayeni, “Nigeria’s .Bureaucratised Ombudsman.,.”, op.cit. 
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every complaints handling institution needs to be flexible enough to pass 
over detailed treatment of some complaints to others. One other feature 
of complaints handling institutions is the distinction between formal and 
informal channels. Formal complaints handling channels are establish- 
ed, legally recognised processes, while the informal ones are more casual 
temporary and lacking in legality. 

The key, central role of an institution such as this in the urban situa- 
tion is best depicted by a system, holistic analysis of urbanisation. Two 
particular features make the system approach very apposite here. First 
is the assumed inter-relatedness of the different identifiable components 
of the phenomenon under study. The second is that the system frame- 
work over-ambitous, as it would seem, enables one to incorporate less 
ambitious modes of analysis, On the basis of this, we can in concept- 
ualising the role of complaints handling in the urban situation, combine 
the general input-output analysis with functionalism and communica- 
tion theory,"'* 

The urban situation can be viewed as a huge dynamic system perform- 
ing in accordance with the input-output model and on which various 
internal and external factors operate. There are three main points of 
analysis here: the identifiable elements of the system; relationships 
among the elements; and the boundary of the system. Let us begin with 
the latter. The urban system as depicted here can be delimited by its 
geo-deraograpliic focus. That is, the geographical area, and population 
covered by a specific local government authority. This is a much 
narrower conception than the national urban system conceived of by 
Harry Green,"^ Other aspects of Green’s urban system will, however, 
constitute the environment of the urban local government system 
conceived here. Our urban system is an open one which is influenced in 
various ways by the larger environment of which it is a part. 

The urban system receives various inputs from its environment. These 
include resources, technology, demands and proposals. The outputs bore 
down to various policy measures. Internally, the system can be differen- 
tiated into a set of inter-related functional sub-systems which work 
on the various inputs and seek to convert them into outputs. 

In processing its inputs, the urban system depends squarely on what 


"■"SeeR. E, Dov’-seand J. A. Heghes, Political Sociology, New York, Joha Wiley 
and Sons, 1975, p. 74. 

"'•*For a comment on the possibility of combining these approaches see, G. D, 
Garson, Handbook of Political Science Methods, Boston, Holbrook Press, Inc,, 1976, 
pp. 60ff. Some of our subsequent discussions are borrowed from this source. 

A. Green, “Urban Management in Nigeria; A Systems and Organisational 
Approach”, Quarterly Journal of Administration, VoJ. X, No. 4, July, 1976. 
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John and Mary Miner call ‘mediators’.-*'’’ Mediators are to sustain or 
improve upon the original input so that the output comes as close to 
being maximized as possible. Mediators consist mostly of structural" 
functioiial units. And they serve to maintain system efficiency, produc- 
tivity and maintenance. Two notable aspects of urban system mediators 
are important to us here. The first relate to the fact that the perform- 
ance base of the urban system, like any other human system, is the 
large-scale, complex, formal organisation or bureaucracy. This complex 
organisation, as we have shown, play a central role in the internal 
conversion process. The urban administrative aiithority is the most 
appropriate representation of this in reality. 

The other important aspect of the urban system is the communication 
subsystem. It is maintenance-oriented and functions with the applica- 
tion of control, monitoring and preventive in a process of iiirorniatioii 
transmission from one medium to another. Thus, for instance, wlien the 
operation of part or all of the system falls below a certain level, or 
deviates too much from certain predetermined standards, corrective 
forces are activated, much as a thermostat serves to activate a heatijig 
system when the temperature foils below a present level. 

It is in this way that the urban communication mechanisni performs 
the function of system maintenance which functionalist theory recognises 
as central to it. There is need to add, however, that the system mainten- 
ance function of urban communication machinery is more structure-spe- 
cific and particularised than is conceived in the strict functionalist sense. 
No doubt, the functional approach is concerned principally with system 
maintenance. But to it, this is a function inherent in ail activities within 
the political system. According to Gabriel Almond, the performance of 
seven essential and universal political functions giiaraistees the conti- 
nued existence of any political system.'® In contrast, urban coimriiinic- 
alioii channels do not share the form of specialised system iii.'iiivtenance 
function which they perform with other structures in tiic s}.s:cni. Indeed, 
they work on other elements in the system, monitoring, iuicgrating and 
cushioning them against stress in order to ensure overall sysaciu stability. 
The urban communication subsystem is probably best tagged a ‘reagent 
of system mainteiuuicc’. 

The ability of urban commimication instruments to perform this funo 
tioii is enhanced by their structural form. The typical urban commiini- 

“^f. B. Miner and M. G. Miner, Persomel and Industi iul Relations: A MamHiivviui 
Approach, New York, Ivlacniiilan Publishing Co., Inc,, 1977, Chapter tiiree. 

seTheso func! ions are; Political socialisation and recruitment, interest articulasion, 
iuteresi aggregation, political communication, rule application and rule adjudicaiio.n. 
For a revievv of Almond’s and functionalist theory generally see, for in.sirnice. A. C. 
Isaak, Acopo and Methods of Political Science, Illinois, The Dor.Si.-v Piv-.s, 1975. 
pp. 213.27. 
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atioii subsystem forms a network of transmission lines intertwined with 
other mediators and elements in the urban system. Concrete illustrations 
of the different elements of this subsystem include language, the mass 
madia, opportunities for labour-management interactions and complaints 
handling instruments. The last, undoubtedly, represents the most 
significant part of urban communication. 

Like the larger system of which it is a part, the urban complaints 
handling machinery forms a system which in turn consists of a variety of 
instruments. These range from the legislature, the courts, the mass 
media, public spirited and influential individuals, governmental 
ombudsmen, to employees’ grievance procedures and special complaint 
ofiices located within government departments. The list is endless. 
Although the actual number one finds is relative to the social setting in 
which one is interested, all systems accept the rule that a battery of 
instruments with varying potentials is best to deal with the multifaceted 
problem of bureaucratic control.^' 

What must be emphasised is that ultimately, every urban complaints 
handling instrument functions as a system control and maintenance 
•mechanism. It cushions the system against stress and disruption of its 
steady equilibruim state or ‘dynamic homeostatis’ as this is also known. 
To achieve this, complaint instruments perform a number of specific 
roles, such as: 

{a) Right wrongs suffered by citizens in interaction with urban 
bureaucracy. 

(/;) Humanise urban administration. 

(c) Prevent abuses by acting as bureaucratic watch dog. 

id) Serve as monitoring and evaluative medium for urban policies. 

(c) Integrate the diverse actors in the urban situation. 

( / ) Lessen popular alienation from urban authority. 

(g) Vindicate urban authority and employees when unfairly accused. 

{h) Introduce in the long-run political and administrative reform. 

The performance of these roles, either together or in bits, is aptly 
depicted in communication theory. According to this theory, informa- 
tion is the basic unit of analysis. This emphasises, in essence, the fact 
that communication is transfer of information. Information is viewed 
as a patterned relationship between events. N.A. Nwagwu adds that “a 
unit of information is the smallest fragment of knowledge which resolves 

-”N. .Johnson, “Defining Accountability”, Public Administration Bulletin, De- 
cember 18, 1974. See also S. Greer, et. at. (eels.). Accountability in Urban Society: 
.-fava’/cv .DVc, London, Sage Publications, 1978. 
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doubt or uncertainty”."® Information is what is received, analysed and 
reacted to. An urban complaints handling system, then, can be seen as 
a set of interrelated structures that receive an input of data (that is 
complaints) through receptors (such as complaints officials) and process 
this data by comparing them to memory and values (records, philosophy 
and tradition in the urban place) before submitting to decision. Given 
the location of the urban complaints system, input into it comes from 
two main sources: outside the larger urban system and from other 
elements within the system but external to the complaints system. In 
this way it is possible for an employee of the urban bureaucratic author- 
ity to complain just as any ordinary citizen. 

Decision leads to storage of data in memory and, if appropriate, to 
implementation of decisions through effectors (usually complaints 
officials or bureaucratic agencies concerned.) This affects the environ- 
ment beyond the sub-system boundaries (the larger urban system in this 
case), causing feedback as part of the data inputs of the next phase of 
iuput-transform-output process. 

In effect, the main points at which the system makes its impact as a 
complaints handling mechanism are: its data storage unit; effectors; and 
feedback channel. With the first the system develops a repository of 
information through which the larger urban system is kept constantly 
up-to-date. The effectors ensure that the outcome of complaint-process- 
ing is implemented. For instance, the effectors see to it that individual 
wrongs suffered are corrected and remedied. The feedback channel 
maintains continuity and interaction between complaints, the complaints 
handling process and the targets of complaints. Thus, the complaints 
handling system is able to monitor citizens’ attitudes towards urban 
governance, the quality of policies being implemented, as well as detect 
discontentment and potential sources of system breakdown. In this way, 
the feedback loop also helps to limit possible communication gaps bet- 
ween urban authority and citizens. It functions in this sense as an 
institution of public accountability. 

Further complexity is introduced into an information model of urban 
complaiiits handling system with a number of other considerations. 
There could be over-load or under-load depending on the degree of 
environmental stress on the system, information input may also contain 
uiinecdcd information or noise (such as misdirected or unjustified 
complaints), situation which makes scanning and selection of data 
necessary before processing. This selectivity in tiirii introduces the 
possibility of perceptual biases and errors, especially as the load of data 

”®N. A. Nwagvvu, “The Importance of Effeciive Communication jn A.dministra- 
tion”, The Bureaucrat, Benin-City, 3, 4, July-Septembcr, 1975, 
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increases. Load may also involve either lag (delay) in processing or 
reduction of lead (loss of complaint essence) in forecasting from received 
data. 

Information systems are subject to certain patterned distortions, one 
of which is amplification of positive feedback in a spiral of implementa" 
tion eliciting positive and negative feedback. Of course, negative — only 
selectivity is also possible. There may also be channel-drift, a situation 
in which a system attuned to one channel of information input gradu- 
ally shifts in frequency toward another channel with intended system 
consequences. One other form of distortion worth mentioning'is short 
circuiting. This happens where data are not subject to all phases of the 
input-transform-oiitput system. Thus a complaint can be treated 
without reference to records and organisational practices. 

Unfortunately, little concrete studies of urban complaints handling 
instruments in Nigeria have been done. There are a number of reasons 
for this. There is the almost total neglect of urban administrative stu- 
dies, perhaps until recently.*® There is also the scholarly neglect of com- 
plaints handling instruments in Nigeria generally. So far, the most 
attention in this area has been on the ombudsman institution, and of 
course, practically none of this on the institution from the perspective 
of its role in urban administration.®” The specific neglect of the urban 
complaint:; handling system seems to have some practical roots. 
Simply said, urban administrators (scholars and practitioners) in Nigeria 
pay lip-service to the subject with the result that the design and opera- 
tion of urban centre’s administrative machinery almost never give 
recognition to complaints handling.’^ In a sense, this situation may 
have been encouraged by the fact that the civil service is ubiquitous in 
this country, in addition to the persistence of military rule and suspen- 
sion of democratic activities. Yet, in another, the opposite elfect may 
be the legitimate thing to expect since complaints systems provide some 
opportunity for citizen participation in urban governance. The history 

“Ogee, D. Olowu, “Local Government and Urban Administration...” op. cit.. 
Introduction, 

'’"For a reviev/ of the existing works on the INigerian Ombudsman see, V. Ayeni, 
“Nigeria'.^ Ombudsman System: .Ai Review of Literature”, ODU, Ife, January 29, 
1986. 

i ho only kiiowii notable cxcopiMiii is a scant discussion of complaints as measure 
of political participation in C. A. !1. Olowu, “Local Government and Urban Adminis- 
tration..." op. cii., iM'>- 176-180. 

''■-’.6oe footnotes 21 and 31 above: 77/o O’/n/rr/lrtH, Lagos, September 5, 1986, back 
pa.gc. -Fompar;.- the attitude to curnpiaints handling in Nigeria with the situation in 
ilongkc-iig, for example, R. \V. Kliilin, “A .Survey of the Complaint-Handling Institu- 
tions lii Hon.glti.tng"', Ocmsumal Poper Niimher 23, International Ombudsman In.sti- 
mte, Alberta, June 1983. 
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of the ombudsman’s adoption in Nigeria supports this possibility.'-'^ 
Invariabiy, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that little organised politi- 
cal support exists in favour of effective complaints handling in urban 
places. Yet this is crucial.”*' But why is this so? 

The most obvious explanation is that some of the groups with the 
most potential for organised action are presently poorly mobilised. 
Municipal government employees are the most notable of these. Today, 
they remain poorly unionised and lack any effective and systematised 
channel of interaction with their employers. Other more organised 
groups in the urban situation (such as big private business employee) 
usually have their own specialised complaints media and appear, natural- 
ly, to care less about adequate channels for the larger public. 

There is a temptation to view this seeming indifference to established 
public complaints channels as indicative of the socio-psychological 
attitude of Nigerians to complaints generally. This will be quite incor- 
rect. As we shall see presently, the average urban resident in Nigeria 
is a notorious cornp'ainant. But it would appear that he has various 
informal channels, in addition to the lew available formal one.s, open 
to him for complaining."” Perhpas, as a reflection of his hybrid per- 
sonality, a blend of traditional and modern way of life, he feels more 
inclined to using the less formalised channels. In fact, there is substan- 
tial evidei ce to confirm the fact that traditional rulers act in many ways 
as some kind of “unofficial ombudsmen” for urban residents.®*' Maybe, 
too, this situation reflects an indictment of the formal complaints 
channels. This is supported by the generally low impression of the 
performance of Nigeria’s ombudsman institution, itself meant to improve 
on the works of others such as the court system and traditional demo- 
cratic process.®" 

The most reliable information on urban complaint pattern in Nigeria 
at the moment could be found in studies on the ombudsman institu- 
tion."'® Although, there is an extent to which the ombudsman’s 


=*3For a review of this hi. story see, V. Ayeni, “The Adoption of the Ombudsman 
Plan; Background and Aftermath of Decree 31 of NTS'", Hu' Ouibiulsman Joiinui! 
Alberta, 4. 1984-85. 

“Y/j/V/. 

i^Tor a review of these possible channels see V. Ayeni, “A Typology of Ornhiid-;- 
man Institutions”, Occasional Ppper Ntimber 30, International Ornbudsi]jan InsniuU’, 
Alberta, September, 1985. 

for more elaboration, V. Ay^cni, “Traditional Riders as Ombudsmari: h; 
St arch of a Role for Natural Rulers in Contemporary Nigeria”, IiHlian Jounml o( 
Public Administration, Vol. XXX, No. 4, October-December, i9<S5. 

»'See V. Ayeni, “The Public Complaints Commission and Nigerian Bureaucracy", 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of ife, lle-Ife, 1984. 

ss-tee V. Ayeni, “Nigeria’s Ombudsman System.. .<?/>, at. 
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complaints pattern is influenced by its jurisdiction, available studies, 
nevertheless, confirm the high complaints generative capability of urban 
centres. So far, the highest yearly rates of complaints in the Nigerian 
ombadsman institution are recorded in the high urban conurbations of 
Kano, Sokoto, Bendel, Oyo, Lagos, Ondo and Oguii. If one disaggre- 
gates the load in each state, the urban effect becomes even sharper. 
On the average, each state capital, usually the most urbanised centre in 
the state accounts for not less than 30 per cent of total yearly load. In 
some cases, such as Ondo and Bendel states, the figure is as high as 
about 50 per cent and 40 per cent respectively. Complaints load from 
other urban centres follow that of the state capital, usually in the order 
of degree of urbanisation. Hence, we Ihid in Ondo state that Ado- 
Ekiti, Ondo, Owo and Aranioko (in that order)’'-^ are the other top- 
ranking centres of complaint-generation. 

Two main explanations can be advanced for this pattern, namely, the 
concentration of bureaucratic organisations, and of the most complaints 
prone population in the urban centres. As we observed earlier, Nigerian 
cities are primarily administrative and commercial centres. And coupled 
with the enormous demand for social and public services, the need for 
bureau-organisations in Nigerian centres is necessarily strong. Contrari- 
wise, with little or none of these forces at play, the rural areas are, in 
comparison, far less bureaucratised. The concentration of bureaucracies 
in urban places also largely explain the heavy presence of complaints 
prone people in the cities as compared to rural centres. To elaborate, 
let us also briefly examine the data on the Nigerian ombudsman 
experience. 

Complainants to the ombudsman have been found to fall into two 
broad categories: clients and emyloyees of bureaucratic organisations. 
This is natural. These are the people who come in most contact with 
bureaucracy and thus most exposed to its side effects. The subject 
matter, of most complaints raised confirm this assertion. 

Generally, the ombudsman’s complainants are literate, employed 
people. But they need not possess very advanced educational qualifica- 
tions. They must, nevertheless, be sufficiently enlightened and exposed 
to appreciate their grief, and very importantly, the existence of the 
ombudsman as possible medium to a redress. In the same vein, the 
ombudsman’s complainants are not necessarily highly placed people. 
Indeed they fall mostly into the lower employment cadre. Thus the 
urban working class population or junior level blue and white collar 
workers account for almost 50 per cent of total complainants. 

3‘'Evidcncc of t’ne relative urbanisation of these towns can be found in C. A. B. 
Olowu, “Local Government and Urban Administration. ,.£>/?. cit.. Appendix II, pp, 301- 
309. ■ . . 


The nature of issues complained against is both employment oriented 
as well as related to the non-work and general public life of citizens. 
These issues can be broadly categorised into three: persoiinel and indus- 
trial relations matters; breach of contract or agreement; and administra- 
tive excesses. On the whole, about 40 per cent of complaints to the 
ombudsman are employees’ complaints against their employers, either 
government or private sector. The rest are mostly from client. One 
other noteworthy feature of urban complaints relates to the fact that 
they are mostly defensive as against being onhiisive. Defensive com- 
plaints describe those in which the complainants wish to defend them- 
selves against some actions done or contemplated. In contrast, oPicnsive 
complaints seek to extract from or criticise the action or quality of 
actions of an organisation. 

All said, the complaint-pattern in Nigeria’s urban places has a high 
stress-potential primarily because the grief often sulTered is a directly 
personal one. And coupled with the evidently high rale of generation, 
there can be no question about the need for coinplainls haiidiing 
institutions in Nigerian city centres. The issue, rather, is whether or no 
existing institutions are adequate. The insufficient information on this 
subject notwithstanding, it seems the reaction to this issue will unavoida- 
bly be in the negative. Among other things, the disorientation of 
Nigeria’s i;rban population (at least going by daily media reports), the 
known performa nce of some of the existing formal channels and the 
secretive and selTdefensive tendency of government bureaucracies in 
Nigeria,'’” suggest that the complaints handling need of urban residciits 
is not likely being well met presently. Even the suspicion that many 
urban complainants resort to informal channels is disturbing. Clearly, 
this raises the question of accessibility. How many urban citizens are 
accessible and fit to use such channels? Accessibility tends in uiost cases 
to be a function of social status. The more privileged tends io be iiic 
more accessible. Given the findings from the Nigerian outbuJunan 
institution, the most complaint-prone urbanites would .appear to be at 
grave disadvantage in this situation. 

In effect, any serious urban administrative improxenw-nt cfTort in 
Nigeria, must have to include definite programme to amclioraie ilie 
current complaints handling situation. We, thcreflTc, turn lo r.onie 
siiggt?stie)ns lV>r constructing and actualising such a progi annne. 

TOWARDS AN EFFECTIVK COMPLAINTS liANDf iSC SYSTh'.M 
IN NIGERIA’S URBAN PLACES 

Two pertinent conclusions have emerged from the forooging <,iiscussions, 
First, VC have asserted the inevitable need for effective, accessible and 
see, i or example, .y/wflfap T/me.v, Lagos, March 23, 1986, TVonf paw. 
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mo?ressive complaints handling institutions in Nigerian cities. And 
Lcoiid it has been shown that a suitable complaints handling sys em 
L ore which is diverse enough to meet the multifarious needs of urbani- 
tes 'since complaints instruments do not necessarily share identical 
adi-antaaes (and disadvantages), it follows that an appropriaie urban 
complaints handling system must itself consist of many different insti - 

™ Heiice, in proposing any recommendations there are two angles from 

which one must proceed: the macro and micro. The former rebies to 

problems associated with the complaints system at laige, and tire att . 
io individual instruments that may be adopted. However, ,t would be 
aiiite nvmbersorne to want to deal with each possible instiument. What s 
more, 'we do not at present have sufficient information on all the mstru- 
raenti in Nigeria's urban places, on the basis ot wliicii we can 
proceed. Of "course, it is doubtful whether such mformation will be 
bailable in the near future. Consequently, we shall simply pioflcr 
below a list of suggestions which can be adapted to both the macro oi 
micro levels. The proposals take clue, essentially, from the communica- 
tion model set out earlier. 

An effective complaints handling system (or instrument) must as much 
as possible possess the following features: 


Must have a legal backing. 

Accessible and easy to use. ft must not create unnecessary hnau- 
cial cost on clients. In fact any cost should be avoided if 
possible It should also not be procedurally cumbersome. 

It needs to have a clear jurisdiction. It might be necessary to 
have both geographically and functionally specialised as well as 

non-specialised complaints offices in urban places. 

In spite of (c) above, an arrangement for easy mteraction 
amougst all offices must be dearly worked out. lu particular, this 

should make referrals possible. 

Each complaints office must also on its own have easy access to 
bureaucratic agencies within its jurisdiction. It is only m this way 
that the office can effectively link complainants and agencies. 

f/-| A complaints office must be accorded respect and prestige. One 

Simiificant way of doing this is to carefully select the top ranking 

personnel who will man it. Elsewhere, a ease has been made for 

the involvement of some category of natural rulers in 
.;.-,buJsman work side by side with others specifically designated 
r,‘'norform the function.^' This proposal is useful not only to 
enlfu-.-e the overall prestige of a complaints institution, but also 


(a) 

(W 


(c) 


(</) 


(c) 


i'lV. Aye 


riadilioiuil Rulers as Ombudsmen...”, o/i. cii. 
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to take account of some other considerations raised belowg 
Prestige must not be to the detriment of access and relevance. 
It is indeed, very easy for personnel to le picked in a way that 
alienates the commoner. This qualifier is particularly important 
not just for reasons of operational efficiency but also as political 
counterpoint to some reservations that have been expressed 
against complaint-handling. It is useful to quickly digress to this. 

Some radical opinions believe that complaint-handling be- 
cause of its emphasis on system maintenance and stability is 
conservative and fundamentally status quo oriented. It is more 
or less, a placebo for ensuring continued oppression of the 
masses. The tendency to justify direct involvement of influential, 
well-placed persons (members of the bourgeoisie class as the 
Marxist would call them) in complaint handling is seen as the 
most obvious vindication of this criticism. The first half of this 
oriticism would appear, with qualification, largely correct, but not 
the least the other. As shown above, complaints-haiidling derives 
its orientation from bureaucratic administration, the essence of 
which is the effective and efficient realisation of the objectives of 
the existing order, irrespective of ideological inclinations. In 
other words, just as bureaucracy docs not interest itself as such 
in the political issue of overthrowing the present order, but rather 
seeks to enhance its capability, so is a complaints instrument. It 
is unfair to blame complaints handling systems for the political 
disabilities of a prevailing political order. In the same vein , it is 
difficult to see how such a system can function efficiently without 
competent and reliable personnel, the type which, of necessity, 
have to be sought from amongst the elites. 

(g) Operationally, the office must be speedy and initiative and, at the 
same time meticulous in the use of records. It must be objective, 
competent and fair. 

{!{) It cannot use records properly if it does not itself have a reposi- 
tory, So, good record' keeping is essential. 
ii) An effective complaints handling office, particularly the one that 
possesses the features in (/) above, is one which is independent. 
Independence, however, is not just guaranteed through legislative 
provisions. There must be obvious practical commitment to it 
through, for example, the provision of fund to the office. This 
logically leads to the next point. 

(y ) The idea of complaints-handling insliUition.s, besides its eificienc}- 
import, calls for a humane disposition. Eifeclive complaints 
■‘“Also see, C.T. Biirbridgc, “Problems of Ti'anstciriiig the OrntHid-snicii Plan”, 
Ihtematiomd Review of Admimstrutive Sciences, Voi. 40, No. 2, 1974? and V. 
Ayeni, “The Public Complaints Commission...” op. ci(., pp. 402-3. 
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liandliiig cannot exist where the participants do not appreciate the 
dignity and worth of others and seek to preserve these. In short, 
the need for complaints offices, must be more than symbolism 
and rhetorics for urban policy makers. In the same vein, operat- 
ors of the complaints handling system itself must be psychologi- 
cally and philosophically committed. 

The concrete institutional manifestation of these features will take 
various forms as ultimately dictated by the disposition and preferences 
of policy makers. All the same, given the historical experiences of 
Nigeria’s urban places, it seems advisable that effort be made to establish 
complaint instruments, in permanent forms, at the following points; 
community leadership level; the local government secretariat; press and 
electronic media; and offices of heads of government (National and 
state). This is in addition to continued maintenance of the existing 
national network of offices of the Public Complaints Commission. These 
are the minimum arrangements that should exist. They are also the 
areas that seem least vulnerable to the political uncertainty that gener- 
ally prevail in Nigeria’s urban places. Finally, the actualisation of these 
arrangements equally offers a lot of advantages for rural areas. The 
complaint handling points identified will almost invariably cover the 
rural sector too. It is true that the complaints generature potentials of 
rural centres is generally low. There is need, all the same, for means of 
processing the few complaints that often arise in them. This is more so 
if a situation of absence of formal complaints channels in the country 
side is not to Ihrther deepen the crisis of rural-urban migration. 

All said, any genuine improvement in the urban complaints handling 
process in Nigeria must be accompanied with substantial reforms in 
urban administration generally. For instance, there is need to pursue 
the democratisation of the urban political process more vigorourdy and 
sincerely as this appears to offer a conducive atmosphere for pursuing 
the idea of complaints handling. Similarly, it is necessary that attention 
is paid to problems of inadequate financial and skilled manpower since 
these constitute part of the foundation on which any effective complaints 
office will be built invariably. 

CONCLUSION 

We have in this article attempted a review of the complaints handling 
situation in Nigeria’s urban centres. Essentially we have demonstrated 
that although there is an imperative need for effective complaints handi- 
ing. Tdigerian cities do not at the moment appear sufficiently equipped 
to realise this, VVe, therefore, went ahead to proffer a number of possible 
solutions. 
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One final observation that one certainly should add here relates to the 
issues for urgent further investigation. Undoubtedly, this article has been 
more conceptual than empirical. Because the current state of the study of 
complaints institutions demands both of these approaches, one, to some 
extent, feels uncomfortable about the little empirical illustrations to 
corroborate the conceptual and theoretical assertions made. Of course, 
as was shown, the neglected state of the literature has conditioned this. 
For this reason, emphasis deserves to be placed in future on real 
empirical studies. Particularly as a way of ascertaining the validity or 
otherwise of the issues raised here, such empirical works may want to 
demonstrate, among other things, how complaints handling ensures 
system maintenance, and the variable operation and performance of the 
existing urban complaints institutions. 

Lastly, there is need to underscore the lessons of this discussion for 
other Third World countries. It is no exaggeration that many of these 
countries little appreciate the necessity for complaint handling institu- 
tion. Except for the growing interest in the ombudsman institution, 
not much else has been written on complaints and compiaiiit-haj'iul- 
ing in developing countries. It is in the interest of these societies that 
the scope of complaint-handling expends wider and wider. The ideas 
raised in this article could help to satisfy both intellectual curiosity as 
well as the practical policy demands of this situation. □ 



Problems of Solid Wastes Management 
in Delhi 
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QOLID WASTES arise in association with almost every activity of 
man depending upon the diversity of his action. Sources of the 
generation of solid wastes can be broadly classified as domestic, com- 
niercia!, industrial and municipal. Refuse coming from street and lane 
cleansing, faecal matter, leaves, trees, landscaping, park and beach ope- 
ration; house gully catch basins; and sewer cleansing, repairs and con- 
struction material, is all municipal. These four groups represent together 
the refuse for which most civic authorities accept some level of respon- 
sibility, and it is the character of this refuse which has determined the 
development of municipal refuse handling practice.^ Although one of 
the obligatory functions of a civic body is to provide conducive environ- 
ment for a healthy living to its citizens but in addition to fulfilling this 
task it is equally necessary to lay emphasis on the timely disposal of 
garbage from ‘dalaos’ and enclosures which are community collection 
centres located in various parts of a city. As a matter of fact, every 
system adopted for collection, carriage and disposal becomes outdated 
with the passage of time. In metropolitan cities, in particular, improve- 
ments in the system are most desirable in the light of the pace of urbani- 
sation and industrial growth which together raise the quantum of 
garbage generated in these cities. In the metropolitan city of Delhi where 
the rate of urban growth is 4.2 per cent per annum, it becomes neces- 
sary to adopt more appropriate management devices to keep the city 
clean. 

PROBLEMS OF SOLID WASTES MANACiEMENT IN DELHI 

Solid wastes, in general, are consisted of dry refuse such as ashes, 
house dust, pieces of wood, iron, glass, paper, plastics, vegetable putres- 
ciblc, rotten fruits, kitchen wastes, etc. In advanced countries solid 

Hndian Suindard Institution, Indian Standard Guidelines for Munageiuciit of Solid 
Wastes, New Delhi, 1981, pp. 3-4. 
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wastes may also contain heavy articles like disused cars^ televisions, 
refrigerators, etc. In Delhi, solid wastes contain a large percentage of 
organic putrescible material as compared to western countries and as 
such its regular disposal is absolutely essential. The Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Delhi is responsible for managing the wastes generated from the 
residential and commercial areas whereas the industrial wastes and other 
toxic wastes are expected to be handled by the units responsible for 
generating the same. 

To examine various managerial problems concerning solid wastes in 
Delhi, an effort is made in the ensuing paragraphs to classify these pro- 
blems into four groups, viz., (/) organisation, (//) storage and collection, 
iUi) transportation, and (/v) disposal. 

Organisational Problems 

Organisational problems are found at two levels — one at the head 
office and another at the field offices. In the former case, the staffing and 
supervision are very poor. The present organisational set-up of the Con- 
servancy and Sanitary Engineering Department (C&SED) that looks after 
the management of solid wastes in Delhi, thus needs to undergo certain 
changes to streamline its staffing pattern as well as to improve its super- 
visory capabilities. In the latter case, it is seen that non-technical per- 
sons are controlling the workshop at the middle level management in 
zones. All operational aspects are the concern of such persons, with the 
result that vehicle drivers are taking undue advantage by declaring too 
many breakdowns and not conducting full trips. Besides, in the absence 
of any proper storage department, vehicles often stand idle due to the 
non-availability of equipments and spare parts. A probe is, therefore, 
needed at the field level to suggest remedial measures to overcome this 
problem. 

The zonal level is headed by a Zonal Engineer (Drainage). Under him 
there are Sanitary Superintendent, Junior Engineer and Foreman. There 
are two Chief Sanitary Inspectors, 13 Sanitary Inspectors (Areas) and 
one SI (Refuse Removal) under the SS. Whereas SI (Areas) is assisted 
by 30 Assistant Sanitary Inspectors and 15-20 Sanitary Guides, the SI 
(Refuse Removal) is assisted by only one ASI and two Sanitary Guides. 
Under ASI (Areas) there are 2,000 safai karrnacharis, approximately. 
Also 42 drivers are under the charge of ASI and SGs on refuse removal 
side. On the other hand, the Junior Engineer is assisted by four nieclia- 
nics, five fitters and 20 beldars whereas the Foreman is assisted b}' oiie 
Assistant Foreman, 4-5 mechanics, six fitters and 30 clcaners/helpeis in 
the City Zone (Chart I), The Foreman is technically governed by the 
ZE (Drainage). Thus, equipments are operated under SlRRs and their 



ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP OF C & SE DEPARTMENT AT THE CITY ZONE 
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staff at the zonal level. Being non-technical persons, they cannot exer- 
cise any control over the technical problems. For example, if drivers or 
operators point out any defect in vehicles, they simply pass on the in- 
formation to the workshop which is, as slated above, technically con- 
trolled by the EE (Auto) at present. This kind of procedure does not 
lead to any effective utilization of the vehicles/equipinents as they have 
to depend upon the operators/drivers on the one hand and the workshop 
on the other. 

In view of the above problem, it is felt that the entire worlcsliop at 
the zonal level should be placed under the control of SE (Auto) both 
admijiistratively as well as technically. Reorganisotion of the C & SE 
Department: The above change would automatically lead to a reorgani- 
sation of the present C&SED particularly its auto workshop. Also in 
view of the following reasons, this reorganisation is very much needed: 

(/) There has been no attempt made to review the functioning of the 
C & SE department. The population of the city is increasing fast, 
thus mounting great pressure on the existing manpower and equip- 
ments. To acquire and utilize trucks, a proper planning is required. 

(«) There is no organisation worth the name for provisioning stores, 
parts, etc. Trucks are being held up due to the non-availabiiity of 
tyres, batteries and spare parts. 

(Hi) The SE (Auto) does not have any officer to assist him in establish- 
ment and administrative matters. He has to spend major part 
of his time in such matters with the result that the workshop is 
not utilizing his technical expertise fully. 

(zv) The present zonal workshop needs strengthening on account of 
the number and variety of vehicles handled by them. 

(v) There is no adequate provision for the repairs oi' wheel-barrows 
numbering about 10,000. 

(vi) In the present set-up in the workshop, civil engineers are gener- 
ally loaned from Water Supply Department who are neither com- 
petent nor take interest in the motor traction. Consequently, 
things get dislocated except that some routine things like break- 
down maintenance is going on. 

All the above reasons warrant the need for a well-planned and orga- 
nised mechanical set-up of the Auto Workshop. Hence, with a view io 
eliminate the above deficiencies and streamline the functioning of the 
workshop, it is proposed to reorganise its set-up keeping in mind the 
functions being performed by it and those to be added to it. 

Considering the multifarious nature of the activities undertaken by 
the workshop it is suggested to organise the zonal and central workshops 
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as under: 

(/) A senior level officer of the rank of Superintending Engineer will 
head the auto workshop. The position of the new sehup of 
workshop is shown in Chart 2. 

(it) Tliere will be three divisions, each headed by a Deputy Director 
of the level of EE who will control 2 to 3 zones. The Divisional 
Officers will possess automobile engineering qualification, 

(///) Each division will have a divisional store which will procure spare 
parts for these zones. It will also possess an electrical and mech- 
anical unit which will be responsible for the repairs and mainten- 
ance of vehicles/equipments, sewer cleaning machines, rodding 
machines, wheel barrows, etc. 

{iv) Each zone wliich is now a part of the Auto Workshop will be under 
the rank of an Assistant Engineer. Ele will be responsible for the 
operation and repair and maintenance of vehicles. The entire 
operation will be under the charge of a Foreman as against SIRR 
which is the case at present. Each Foreman will be assisted by an 
Assistant Foreman, 4-5 mechanics, 5-6 fitters and 25-30 helpers in 
each zone. 

Each zonal w’orkshop will repair and maintain about 50 vehicles. 
Transportation of the refuse from the points of collection to clumping 
ground will come under the control of these zonal workshops. The posts 
of SIRR, ASi and SG being deployed by the C & SE Department at 
present should be surrendered, as necessary technical staff has been pro- 
posed for the worksnop. Under this new set-up, collection of garbage 
will be the responsibility of the ZE (Drainage) whereas transportation 
and dij,p*'‘s;il will be looked after by the Auto Workshop. 

In llic Central Workshop, there will be independent and fill Ifledged 
seclimw. iV-r: (/) the light vehicles, (//) heavy vehicles repair including 
eartliniovii'.g equipments; (Hi) stores; (iv) establishment and administra- 
tion. aiul (r) aecotmts (including the costing cell). Whereas most of the 
eslablislnnciH, administration and accounts matters will be decentralised 
in th.e three divisions, matters of common interest, policy matters and 
{'t'licr imprirtard items will be centralised in the Central Workshop. 

'j l;c llnare.-ia' implications of the scheme as worked out by the CSE 
are laocd on tl'.c nmins adopted by the National Projects Construction 
(.'(U'l'oratif.n and the Committee on Urban Waste set up by the Go- 
■v criin.erst i<f India, The total strength of the vehicles and equipment.s held 
a( peo-'Cnt is 548 which will increase to 696, Utilizing the above norms, 
til: tc-tal strciigtii of the siaft'will increase from the present 389 to 619. 
For the additional staff, the total expenditure is likely to be in the 
vicinih of Rn. 14 lakh per annum, the present overall expenditure being 
Rs. 27 lakh. 


ORGANISATIONAL SET UP OF CONSERVANCY & SANITATION ENGINEERfr4G DEPARTMEt4T 

{ PROPOSED) 



HOI AOMlNlSTRATIVELV UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE OIR6CT0R.CSE 
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The reorganisation scheme would provide cohesive and complete orga- 
nisation with unity in command. It will be a good blending of central- 
ised as well as decentralised functioning based on the requirements of 
various zones. As the responsibility of transportation of the refuse will 
also devolve on the Auto Workshop, the position of availability and 
utility of trucks will be enhanced. The life of vehicles will also increase 
due to preventive maintenance being given more importance. Also it 
will provide a liaison between drivers and the workshop. Other mecha- 
nical equipments like wheelbarrows, sewer cleaning machines, rodding 
machines, etc,, will be undertaken by the Auto Workshop for repair 
which is not the practice at present. 

Storage and Collection Problems 

The Municipal Corporation of Delhi has 10 zones for the storage, re- 
moval and disposal of solid wastes. Table 1 shows the quantity of refuse 
generated at these different zones. It is at Sadar Paharganj Zone that 
the maximum amount of refuse is generated followed by the City Zone 
and Civil Lines Zone. 


Table 1 QUANTITY OF SOLID WASTES GENERATED IN DELHI, 1980 


SI. 

No. 

Name of zone 

Quantity of 
garbage gen- 
erated per 
day {in 
tonnes) 

No. of 
trucks 

No. of 
trips in 
a fort- 
night 

No. of 
trips 
per 
day 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 . 

City Zone 

258 

3 

650 

43 

2. 

Civil Lines Zone 

246 

30 

620 

41 

i. 

Karol Bagh Zone 

186 

23 

470 

31 

4. 

New Dcliii Zone 

174 

13 

440 

29 

5, 

South Zone 

102 

!5 

260 

17 

6. 

Sadar 1‘aharganj Zone 

282 

38 

710 

47 

7. 

Shalva:.! ra Zone 

162 

27 

410 

27 

8. 

West Zone 

198 

24 

500 

33 

y. 

Najufgarh Zone 

30 

4 

70 

5 

lu. 

Narela Zone 

42 

4 

100 

7 


TOIAf. 

1,680 

213 

4,230 

280 


Sui ncr: C & SLD, New Delhi. 


The total quantity of solid wastes generated per day in Delhi ranges 
between 1,700 to 2,000 metric tonnes including the areas under the juris- 
diction of New Delhi Municipal Committee and Delhi Cantonment 
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Board. The density is about 520 kg/cubic meter, though it varies con- 
siderably from one locality to another conditioned by the levels of the 
standard of living. It is high in localities where the standard of Jiving is 
low and vice versa. Again it is high in the rainy season as compared to 
the dry season. 

The refuse collected in Delhi is of varied size and type. In India, about 
75 per cent of the solid wastes consist of vegetable putrescible matter 
and another 15 per cent comprise fine dust and ash. 

Table 2 shows the physical analysis of refuse in Delhi, It is seen that 
about 58 per cent refuse is constituted by compostable matter, 33.95 per 
cent by clay fine earth, 27.51 per cent by fine organic matter, 5.88 per 
cent by paper and so on. 


TABf.n 2 PHYSICAL ANALYSIS OF RCFUStS IN DF.LHi 


Conslitiient 

PercerJege to 
tot id weight 

Vegetable matter 

20.34 

Paper 

5,;hi 

Rubber and Leather 

0,95 

Plastics 

U.S1 


3.56 

Wooden rnattei- 

0.42 

Metals 

0.59 

Glass 

0,31 

Coal 

l.SO 

Crockery and Bone 

0.32 

Earthermvare, Stones and Bricks 

3.S6 

Fine Organic mailer 

27.51 

Total Compostable matter 

57.71 

Fine Earth 

33.95 

No'rr; ,'\11 vaiucs are given in percentage and are caiculaied on i 

:vl uciui'.i basis. 


Table 3 shows the distribution of these physical constituents according 
to difierent income categories and landiise. The higher income grmip 
residential areas show a high paper, metal and plastic contents. Table 4 
shows the chemical analysis of refuse. It contains reasonably high per- 
centage of moi.stiire. Measurement of the total weight of wastes delivered 
to a disposal site, however, is seldom an accurate indication of waste; 
generated as distinct from collected because of losses at variou.--. stages. 
Tlius salvage is caused by servants, scavengers, collectors and disposal 
stafi'. Wlicrcas in western countries this salvage is controlled; in deve- 
loping countries it is mostly uncontrolled. The city of Delhi is, liowever, 
not an exception fo the latter. 



Table 3 PHYSICAL ANALYSIS OF REFUSE IN DELHI ACCORDING TO TYPE OF LOCALITIES 
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Table 4 CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF REFUSE IN DELHI 


Constilueut 

Percentage to total 
weight 

Moisture 

14.21 

PH value 

S.61 

Organic matter 

36.77 

Carbon (C) 

20.80 

Nitrogen (N) 

Q.n 

Phosphorous 

9.72 

Potassium 

0.49 

C/N Ratio 

26.52 

HCVBTV/16 

28.95 


Note: All values arc calculated on dry weight basis except moisture, and all 
values are given in percentage except PH/C/N Rario and HCV. 

Source: C&SED, New Delhi. 


Refuge Storage 

No safai kannachari is employed for the collection of domestic wastes 
from households. It is collected by customary sweepers/private collect- 
ors engaged by them. In Delhi there exists a community of these collect- 
ors known as ‘balmiki’. They consider it to be their priviledge or 
customary right to sweep the private houses at a small fee. Earlier these 
balmikis used to carry the domestic wastes in baskets over their head to 
a collection point. To stop this age old inhuman practice, the C&SE 
department has now provided them wheelbarrows free of charge. The 
expenditure is met out of the funds donated by the Harijan Welfare 
Board of Delhi Administration. It is seen that still there are places in 
the City Zone where garbage is brought to the collection site in baskets. 
More number of wheelbarrows therefore should be given to these private 
sweepers. 

One genuine complaint of the customary sweepers is that their pay- 
ment is determined by households which not only varies from one local- 
ity to another but is also very low. The sweepers desire that the Govern- 
ment should enforce some legislation to fix a uniform wage rate for 
sweeping and collection of domestic wastes. 

The method of storing refuge in Delhi is communal container to which 
domestic and shop wastes are delivered by residents. These are extremely 
large concrete structures. These are attractive in design and pos.sess 
curved screen walls to hide tile contents. Spacing of communal conta- 
iner,, i., determined mainly by their capacity which is the widest in Delhi. 
The distance between containers, in fact, explains the reason for employ- 
ing private collectors by households in Delhi. Almost without excep- 
tion, communal containers cause problems. They are sometimes 
overfilled or disturbed by birds, dogs, pigs and cattle as well as 
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scavengers searching for salable materials. 

Depots which are one of the several communal storage methods, are 
known as 'dalaos’ in local parlance. They consist of a single-storey 
building about the size of a large garbage or the ground floor of a multi- 
purpose building. Most of the dalaos in the City Zone, for example, are 
fitted with tiles. Delhi has 175 dalaos which are generally 30 feet long, 
15 feet wide and 15 feet high. The capacity of such a dalaos is as great 
as 25 cum/day which is probably needed for a population of ,10,000 or 
more, at the present local rate of generation. Dalaos are very widely 
spaced and are best suited for densely populated areas of the city. But 
the most difficult problem squarely faced is that of acquiring sites for 
storage depots in Delhi. Such dalaos are however helpful in protecting 
the wastes from gaining access to them because the size of the installa- 
tion is sufficient to justify placing a labour to exercise continuous 
control over it. 

Flintoff Mias suggested to adapt the depots to house trailers or ex- 
changeable containers into which wastes could be emptied. A Split Level 
Dalao is suggested to overcome this problem. There are following 
advantages of this method: 

(/) One can keep the refuge stored directly on the top level. 

in) The feeding area in this system is higher than the collection centre 
by about 1.2 metres to 1.5 metres so that split level can be 
achieved without any drainage problem at truck parking space. 

{Hi) Loading of vehicles can be done with just a little effort of pushing 
the refuse by a man on the top. 

(/r) Number of persons required to do the job is reduced from 6 to 3, 
the latter being the case where the communal method is adopted 
in Delhi. 

(v) Time taken in loading refuse on to a vehicle at present is about 
1| hours which is reduced to 15 to 20 minutes in the case of the 
Split Level Dalao. However, these dalaos are suitable only at 
places where the topography permits for the construction of a 
raised structure of this .sort. 

In Dehli masonry dust bins are also very common. These are flxed at 
one place and the garbage is emptied from them with the help of a rake 
through an opening at ground level. If the material is free-flowing like 
coal this would work well, but wastes tangle together and in practice it 
is often impossible to remove them through a relatively small aperture 
in the way. As a result, the collectors have to climb inside and fill their 
baskets from the top of the heap, thus exposing large parts of their body 

=F. Flintoff, Mmmsenient of Solid Wastes in Developing Countries^ World Healih 
Organisation, New Delhi, 1976, p. 30.: 
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to contact with the wastes. To overcome this problem, it is suggested 
to go for large size dust bins of 20 to 50 litres capacity, which could be 
easily unloaded into hand trolleys (Fig. 1). The manufacturing cost of 
such dust bins if manufactured in Municipal Workshop will be in the 
range of Rs. 25-30. The fixing cost at the site may be about Rs. 20. If 
the quantity of garbage generated at some sites is more than 59 litres, 
provision for two bins can be made in the same design. 



Transportation Problems 

The Conservancy and Sanitary Engineering Department has a fleet of 
213 trucks for the collection and disposal of solid wastes (Table I). 
About 50 per cent of the total vehicles are new models equipped with 
tipping gears; the remaining vehicles are old models mostly without that 
arrangement. Whereas the capacity of the former is 8 tonnes, it is 6 
tonnes in the case of the latter. 

One basic problem with the new models is the height of their body 
whidi proves to be too high for lorry beldars while emptying a basket 
info them. To overcome this problem, the following suggestions can be 
given: 

(/) The vehicle is to be designed such that the height of its body is 
reduced by one foot. 

(//) Special arrangement is : to be made around denoi'? o 
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feet high platform such that a beldar can easily load wastes on to 
the vehicles. 

It is necessary to fix a limit to the life of refuse removal trucks. Thus all 
the old trucks and vehicles which are incapable of performing full work- 
load and on which the maintenance cost is more than required, may be 
put to auction. This may be done while they are in running condition 
so that the maximum price may be obtained for the MCD. Also it is 
suggested to prepare an annual plan for the replacement of old trucks 
by the new ones. 

Apart from these trucks, also there is a need for using small vehicles 
like tractors, tempos and autorickshaws or refuse collecting vans for 
transferring the waistes from dalaos enclosures to a terminal in every 
zone. At present there are no terminals but if they are established than 
refuse collecting vans of the type shown in Fig. 2 can be used for the 
purpose. This design has been adopted by Environmental Research, 
Planning and Design Organisation (ERPDO) of the Punjab State. Such 
a three-wheeler can be easily provided with tipping arrangement. 
Following are the distinct advantages: 

(/) Its carrying capacity is I ton. 

(//) It needs a very low capital investment. 

{Hi) It requires a low operation cost. 

(h ) Only two sweepers can constitute a loading team. 

(v) Being a small vehicle it can easily approach most of the congested 
localities through narrow lanes and streets. 


3 SLIDING SHUTTERS 
WITH HANDLE. 


-SHEET USED FOR REFUSE BODY 
/ 16 GAUGE ( M,S3 

^ BACK DOOR HINGED AT 
||i| ___ TOP WITH LOCKING ARRANG- 

MTT -EMENT AT BOTTOM AND 
1 il WITH SUITABLE STAY TO 

t| Ji KEEP IT IN OPEN CONDITION, 
l^y) ANGLE IRON 

for stay 

— LOCKING ARRANGEMENT FOR 
DOOR 

\ — ISLOPE TO FAGILiTATE 
•SLIDING OF REFUSE. 

Fig. 2 


Probltins of .Solid Wastes Disposal 

Disposal of solid wastes is done by three methods: (0 Sanitary Land 
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Fill, (a) Composting, and (Hi) Incineration. However, only the first two 
methods are in operation in Delhi. 

Disposal by Sanitary Land Fill 

There are four sanitary land fill sites in Delhi. These sites are so 
located that average distance from any collection point is not more than 
15 knis. Following operations are adopted for the disposal of garbage: 

(i) Garbage is dumped by refuse removal trucks on the ground 
which is then pushed by bulldozers in unfilled areas. 

(a) Malta generated in Delhi is also brought to these sites by 
Municipal Corporation and private trucks which is spread over 
the freshly laid garbage. 

(Hi) The site when filled up to the desired level, fine earth is spread 
over it and horticulture works are undertaken. 

(iv) Disposal sites so filled are then developed into parks and wood- 
lands.'^ 

Following problems are faced in the proper management of sanitary 
landfill sites in Delhi: 

(0 Lack of adequate finances. 

(a) Inadequate water availability for horticulture work. In Timarpur, 
for example, it is not possible to develop horticulture as it is 
difficult to bore tubewells due to rocky nature of the land. The 
water made available at present by the MCD is purely meant for 
drinking purpose. 

(in) Non-availability of urban land for future locations of SLFs. 

(iv) Due to financial constraints and maintenance cost, the depart- 
mental bulldozers prove to be very costly. 

(r) Land under SLF vests with the Delhi Development Authority and 
after filling of land is done, it has to be given back to the DDA. 
Above and all, the DDA desires to have the lease money against 
using the site for the purpose of land filling. 

To overcome the above problems, it is suggested that more funds 
should be allocated by the MCD for managing sanitary land fill sites 
The latter may be taken up at an appropriate level for getting suitable 
subsidy even from DDA since the lands filled by the garbage appreciate 
in value. 


Nar.t!a, Solid Hastes Management in Delhi, Con.’icrvaiicy a-Hi 
E -igineering Department of Municipal Corporation of Delhi (impublishedB 
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Composting 

The Municipai Corporation of Delhi has set up a plant of 150 tonnes 
per day capacity at Okhia for composting city wastes at a cost of Rs. 80 
Jakh including government subsidy of the order, of 33 per cent. The 
method adopted for composting is that of aerobic. In this method, the 
garbage is directly unloaded on windrow pad and formed into a 
vvitidrow. The garbage piles are then turned and aerated at a regular 
interval of live days. At the end of the 20th day, the material is taken 
for screening, wliere non-compostable materials are removed first by 
hand picking, then through screening and finally, through a ballastic 
separation. The estimated cost of production of compost works out to 
Rs. 80 per tonne. However, this method involves high capital cost and 
as such very few civic bodies can afford to go in for it. 

The only problem facing the compost plant is higher sale price of the 
compost. Whereas the production cost is Rs. 80 per tonne, the sale 
price is Rs. 40 per tonne. This gap can be reduced by converting all 
loans given by the Government into subsidy. Land should also be given 
on subsidised rates. 


CONCLUSIOIM.S 

An attempt has been made in this paper to overcome various organisa- 
tional and managerial problems faced by the Conservancy and Sanitary 
Engineering Department A summary of the suggestions is given 
below: 

1. In the city zone of MCD, the Zonal Officer of C & SE Department 
is without any qualified middle level management people. Conse- 
quently, there is no effective utilisation of the vehicles/equipments. 
It is proposed to place the entire workshop at the zonal-level under 
the control of SE (Auto) both administratively as well as 
technically. 

2. There is no proper arrangement in the auto workshop for the 
repair of wheelbarrows, sewer cleaning machines, rodding 
machines, etc. This may be undertaken by the auto workshop. 

3. Although wheelbarrows are provided by the C & SE Department to 
customary sweepers free of charge but still there are examples in 
the City Zone where this is not done. This makes one to bdiCve 
that in other zones also such type of phenomenon may exist. To 
remove such deficiencies, efforts should be made by the C & SE 
Department to distribute more number of wheelbarrows to custo- 
mary sweepers. 

4. The existing conventional are not suitable from the health 

point of view of the collectors of garbage due to double handling 
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by carrying the garbage over the head. All wastes are dumped on 
the ground which are then transferred to a receptacle by filling 
baskets. In this process the collectors are often brought into close 
contact with the wastes. Therefore, efforts should be made to 
construct Split Level Dalaos in places, where topography permits 
for their construction. 

In Delhi, masonry dust bins are also meant for storing the 
garbage. Unfortunately, these are generally fixed at one place and 
the garbage is removed from them with the help of a rake through 
an opening at ground level. At times when this opening is blocked 
the collectors have to climb inside the dust bin to fill their baskets. 
To overcome this problem a large size dust bin of 20 to 50 litres 
capacity is suggested which could easily be unloaded into hand 
trolleys or wheelbarrows. 

The City Zone is a congested area with narrow lanes and roads. 
Trucks take more than required time to collect garbage in this 
area. To avoid this delay, it is suggested to use small vehicles like 
tractors, tempos and auto-rickshaws or refuse collection vans for 
transferring the wastes from collection points to a terminal. In the 
first place the garbage will be transferred from households to 
dalaos. Next it will be transferred from dalaos to terminals. Lastly, 
it will be carried from these terminals to the nearest dumping 
ground by a truck. The article, therefore, proposes such a terminal 
as a secondary collection point which does not exist in Delhi at 
present. 

Disposal of garbage by Sanitary Land Fill has many problems like 
lack of funds, inadequate water supply for horticulture w'ork, non- 
availability of urban land for their future locations, higher main- 
tenance cost of bulldozers and land being vested with the DDA. 
To overcome these problems, it is suggested to allocate more 
funds for maintaining SLFs by the MCE and land so developed 
should be given to MCD as a rightful owner so that it can be used 
for some gainful purposes. 

Higher sale price of the compost should be reduced by converting 
all loans given by the government into subsidy and should also be 
given on subsidized rates. □ 
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I N MOST political rhetorics, housing is regarded as one of the basic 
needs. Despite this recognition, however, in terms of public policies 
and- investments, housing has generally received very low priority. Over 
the years, the share of resources for housing has dwindled to alarmingly 
low levels. Very often, even these resources have failed to make any 
significant impact on the housing situation of the lower segments of the 
population. 

As a response to such a situation, housing policies have gradually 
changed over the past decades. First of all, there is an increasing 
acceptance, at least at the policy level, of support policies which rely on 
indirect measures to influence the patterns of supply. In accordance 
with this, there have been attempts to evolve strategies related to land 
and finance and a change in the usual approach of packaged product 
to a progressive development model. Unfortunately, however, there 
have been clear gaps amongst policy statements, action plans and actual 
implementation. 

There has also been an increasing awarene.ss that a basic needs pers- 
pective whicl'i is not in consonance with the resource ava, liability and 
aiTordability. leads to piecemeal solutions which often incrcahc dispari- 
ties. The focus on the ‘basic needs’ approach has led loan undue 
emphuds on bringing down housing costs through tedinologicai inter- 
ventions. Tlie utiier side of housing, beyond just the phy.sical conduions 
O'f bricks and mortar, of finance and aiTordability, ol' tciunc and of 
social \\stcnis related to production of housing arc yet to be undcrsltHid 
beiior in order to transform the support policies to supporiiNe action 
plans. 

second aspect t,>f change in the approach to i)lanning i.s tlic iwcd to 
cvoh'c rcgiuiiul housing policies and especially the strategics at the local 
|c\'el. This is partly based on observations that the support policies and 
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progressive development approach are not likely to work unless they 
are firmly linked to local level housing strategies. This necessitates 
changes both in the institutional structures related to housing at local 
levels and in the approach of related agencies. It is necessary that a 
good understanding of the local housing market and appropriate 
monitoring systems are developed. 

It was in light of these emerging trends that the School of Planning, 
Ahmed abad has recently completed a major study of the Ahmedabad 
Housing Market. The study was sponsored by the Planning Commis- 
sion, Government of India, and was carried out to gain insights into 
the aspects related to housing supply and demand processes in Ahmeda- 
bad urban area. 


HOUS^^fG SUPPLIES IN AHMEDABAD 

Ahmedabad, like most metropolis in developing countries, has a 
distinctly segregated residential structure. Most of these developments 
have occured in this century following the high population growth as 
a result of the development of the Textile Industry at the turn of the 
century. Since independence, while the city has experienced only a 
moderate rate of growth of population, the different sub-zones of the 
city show variations in the growth and nature of development (Table 1). 
The Old City which houses lower and middle income households is loos- 
ing residential population. On the other hand, the eastern areas which 
accommodate a majority of the city’s poorer households have witnessed 
proliferation of slum and other low income housing in the last two 
decades. The western side of the city largely serves the rich. The new 
entrants of this side of the city generally belong to the upper income 
groups. These trends are further strengthened by the operations of the 
housing market and reinforced by public measures like municipal 
investments and zoning regulations. 

Along with the spatial disparities, there are distinct variations in other 
dimensions of housing relating to tenure, size, materials and utilities. 
On the face of it, the average situation in all these dimensions appears 
to be quite rosy. In 1981 , according to municipal tax records of AMC, 
(which may not include a large proportion of the 'slum’ areas) about 36 
per cent of the houses were self owned which compares very fiivourably 
with tlic other metropolitan centres in India. Our survey results for the 
urban agglomeration including the informal sector suggest that almost 
60 per cent of the household.s w'ere owmer occupiers of shelter. However, 
there arc distributional problems. The lower income groups are less 
likely to be owners and those who do achieve ownership generall}’ do 
so only in the informal sector. Similarly in terms of shelter space, 
although the average dwelling size in Ahmedabad stands at a very 
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reasonable 50 sq. mt,, the median per capita dwelling space is only 5,5 
sq. mt. 


Table 1 SPATIAL PATTERNS OF POPULATION AND HOUSING 
CHANGES (1961-198J) 


Spatial 

Population 

Avt 

aage decadal gr 

Lijrr/i in percentages 



Population 

Housi 

’1 ho Ids 

Housing Unit 

1961 

-71 

1971 

-81 

1961 

-71 

1971 

-81 

1961 

-71 

1971 

-81 

Ahmedabad Urban 








Agglomeration 

2,548,057 

43.5 

40.8 

35.1 

39.7 

40.8 

40.7 

Ahmedabad Munci- 








pal Corporation 

2,059,725 

39.2 

28.2 

29.5 

25.2 

34.1 

26.1 

Fortwalls 

474,225 

4.6 

—1.4 

—1.4 

—3.3 

2.7 

—72.5 

AMC Eastern 

1,153,043 

54.1 

34.6 

37.9 

26.8 

42,6 

27.7 

AMC Western 

432,457 

94.6 

60.8 

86.5 

67.1 

90.4 

66.5 

Agglomerated 








Periphery (Total) 

458,232 

90.6 

125.8 

96.5 

144.8 

129.4 

147.1 

AP Eastern 

349,367 

86.4 

108.6 

91.5 

114.8 

121.9 

114.9 

AP Western 

138,965 

112.9 

291.3 

121.9 

278.6 

121.9 

299.1 


The material conditions of shelter are also quite good. Only 8 per 
cent of the stock has totally undurable (Kutcha) wall and roof while 
about 20 per cent have brick walls with kutcha roofing materials. The 
structural conditions in the sub-markets, especially catering to the lower 
income groups are generally quite poor. In terms of infrastructural 
conditions, access to water supply seems less serious. Almost 75 per 
cent of the households have individual water taps and another 20 per 
cent have at least an access to the public taps. Access to public taps, 
however, due to limited hours of supply and inadequate coverage, 
constitutes an inconvenient and constrained situation. Nearly, half of 
city’s population does not have a private toilet, and more seriously, 15 
per cent does not even have access to a public toilet. 

The reasons for these spatial and economic disparities in access to 
housing services relates to the nature of housing supplies in Ahmedabad. 
The access to formal recognised sector, with a better level of housing 
services has been largely limited to the upper-middle and upper income 
groups. Besides the economic capacity necessary to enter this sector, 
even the information about these opportunities is not easily available. 
Even the public sector opportunities accrue only to the few lucky ones, 
as its contribution has been very limited. The limited public sector 
efforts are further aggravated by leakages, projects targetted at upper 
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income groups, inappropriate locations, poor project management and 
cost recovery, subsidy levels which appear unsustainable, etc. The 
expenditure allocations for the poor is decreasing and even this is not 
actually spent. Most of the lower income groups are thus dependent 
on the informal sector with its lower level of housing services. In recent 
years even the popular control and flexibility, once the major advan- 
tages of this sector are fast becoming myths. 

The nature of housing developments even in a local housing market 
are greatly influenced by the changing structure of the urban economy, 
macro-economic forces and the nature of public policy. Ahmedabad, 
aptly titled at one stage as Manchester of India, has beeii largely a 
Textile city with almost one- fourth of the city’s income being generated 
directly by this sector and even other manufacturing and service sectors 
being inter-dependent on textiles. It was the growth and boom in 
textiles in the pre-independence period which led to the phenomenal 
growth of population in the thirties. Since then, however, Ahmedabad 
has maintained an almost steady but moderate rate of growth. There 
is in fact an indication of a slight downward trend in the last decade. 

City’s textile industry was probably at its peak somewhere in the 
first half of seventies. However, since then there has been a stagnation 
in this sector leading to closure of 22 mills by the eighties. During this 
period, there has been more growth of employment in informal sector. 
The influence of these trends on city’s overall economy and the housing 
activity have been substantial. 

On the housing .scene the fifties and sixties witnessed high growth 
in housing by upper income groups supported by the institutional hous- 
ing finance from the Cooperative Society. Most of such housing came 
up in the relatively ‘better’ areas and housed the richer population. At 
this stage, with the Textile sector still doing well, the surplus generation 
in this sector became available for the attractive real estate sector. On 
the other hand, technological developments, increasing prices and 
greater complexilies in the construction or residential development 
necessitated the entry of the professionals. The nature of residential pro- 
ces,ses which were largely user controlled became increasingly commer- 
cial. This was further facilitated by other legislation like Vacant Land 
Act of 1972 and, of course, the ULCRA in 1976. With these, the 
speculative investments which were so far confined largely to land were 
diverted to the booming real estate with high and relatively sale returns. 
This essentially led to u greater commercialization and conuiiodiijcatioii 
of housing. The market values now dominated over the use values for 
the housing product. 

This process led, on the other hand to the entry of private iirnis into 
the areas of housing market in a dominant way. At the same time, in 
the informal sector, the 'slum-iordism’ and quasi-legal developments 
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became more common place. This process of commoditization is proba- 
bly not restricted to the flow of new housing but also affects the existing 
stock, especially in areas where effective and representative community 
control is lacking. The highly celebrated popular sector of the sixties 
is fast becoming a myth in both the formal and informal sectors. 

The slump in the textile sector, however, is now affecting the nature 
of housing investments also. The closure of many textile mills in the 
city has adversely affected the C3'cle of accumulation of surplus. On the 
whole, then, there is a general sense of despair about city’s economic 
well-being. This is further aggravated by the continuing disturbances 
and riots in the city. At the same time, in the economy at large, other 
investment possibilities are becoming available. This has probably 
affected the speculative housing demand in the city. This is clearly 
reflected in the fact that many housing projects have remained unsold 
or even shelved and that the house prices have been stable for the past 
3 to 4 years. The market is thus again shifting back to needy buyers 
and is thus based on consumptive, rather than speculative demand. 

Housing Demand and Preferances 

In many of the local level housing strategies, (and at times even in 
national estimates), there is a tendency to take a need based approach 
without paying adequate attention to effective demand for housing ser- 
vices. Similarly, in most housing projects, there is a rather standardized 
assumption regarding housing demand. The question of housing prefer- 
ences and the trade offs amongst different services is generally ignored. 

In our descriptive analysis of housing expenditure, it was found the 
mean monthly housing expenditure in Ahmedabad was Rs. 114 with 50 
percent households spending less than Rs. 53 per month on housing. 
The proportion of total income spent on housing declined with increas- 
ing income, with the poorest group (income less than Rs. 750) spending 
nearly 18 percent of their monthly income on housing and the richer 
group (income more than Rs. 2,000) spending only 7 percent on housing. 
The difference between average monthly expenditure on housing by 
owners and renters was marginal (Table 2). However, when we imputed 
the capital expenditure, i.e., downpayment for owners and ‘key money’ 
for renters, we found that the average monthly housing expenditure in- 
creased from Rs. 114 to Rs. 317. 

The median rent to income ratio decreases monotonically with income 
for renters. It, however, increases initially for owners with increases in 
income and then declines subsequently, Thus the marginal propensity to 
spend on ownership for the middle income household appears to be 
quite high. The same results are better understood with analysis of 
housing demand. The income elasticity of demand for owners is 0.2 and 
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for renters in the region of 0.17 to 0.40 depending upon the functional 
form of the demand equation. 

TABf E 2 MEDIAN HOUSING EXPENDITURE TO HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME RATIO BY INCOME GROUPS 


Monthly 

income 

•groups 

Percentage to total households 

Median expenditure t.) 
income ratios 

Owner 

Renter 

Owner 

Renter 

Oto 750 

25.99 

36.18 

0.157 

0.131 

750 to 1000 

13.37 

23.48 

0.070 

0,090 

1000 to 1500 

17.33 

19.34 

0.218 

0.050 

1500 to 2000 

13.37 

9.67 

0.086 

0.047 

2000 to 2500 

7.53 

6.09 

0.167 

0.020 

2500 to 3000 

5.65 

1.66 

0.171 

0.032 

3000 to 3500 

4.33 

0.82 

0.070 

_ 

3500 to 4000 

2.64 

2.21 

0.087 

0.050 

4000 Or more 

9.79 

0.55 

0.049 

— 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 






(531) 

(362) 

__ 


Median 


__ 

0.120 

0.076 

Mean 

_ 


0.220 

0.150 


These results suggest a generally inelastic housing demand (Table 3). 
However, when we examine the income elasticity of demand for various 
income groups, we find that for lower and middle income renters, the 
income elasticity of demand is close to zero, and rises to 0.36 for higher 
income renters. On the other hand, for the owner households, the income 
elasticity is quite high (0.70) amongst the middle income groups. 

Table 3 ELASTICITIES AT MEAN 



Renters 

Owners 

Pooled 

Income 

0.428 

0.189 

0.210 

Price 

—0.787 

—0.382 

—0.392 


These estimates suggest that with adequate supply of housing finance, 
one would expect a much larger spending on the part of middle income 
groups. The ‘success’ of financial institutions like cooperative housing 
finance and the Housing Finance Development Corporation which pro- 
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vide financial assistance to middle income households highlights this fact. 

The near inelastic demand for both renters and owners amongst the 
lower income groups suggest that in absence of subsidies from public 
agencies, they are unlikely to increase their housing consumption. How- 
ever, the rent/income ratio across housetypes for the lower income groups 
was found to increase with better housetypes. This indicates a potential 
willingness to pay more for better housing, even amongst the poorer 
households. This implies that need for public subsidies in housing pro- 
jects aimed at lower income households, would be lesser with ‘better 
housing quality. 

The price elasticity for renters was found to be — 0.8, and for owners 
— 0.4. This suggests that rental housing with public subsidy will induce 
higher consumption than owner housing. While the majority of our 
housing programmes are for ownership based housing, this finding sug- 
gests that rental housing programmes by public agencies would in fact 
help augment a larger housing consumption. This is, however, linked to 
the present Rent Control legislation, and unless necessary amendments 
are made, the rental housing programmes may not be feasible. 

The home owners in Ahmedabad were found to be paying an owner- 
ship premium of 23 times the current housing expenditure. At the aver- 
age, it is possible for these owner households to simply sell the house 
and double their monthly income. Such high ownership premia are in- 
dicative of the fact that with appropriate housing finance availability, 
the average propensity to spend on housing w'ould voluntarily increase. 
In the informal sector, where ownership premium was found to be nearly 
10 times the current housing expenditure, it suggests that with tenural 
reforms and slum improvement programmes, the residents of the inform- 
al sector would willingly spend more on housing. 

This however, necessitates that the other housing preferences of differ- 
ent groups are also well understood. The highest priority of most house- 
holds seems to be for ownership and appropriate house-size. However, 
the priority for ownership becomes more pronounced at later stages in 
the life cycle. This suggests a continuing need for rental housing for 
those in early stages in the life cycle which is generally ignored by most 
programmes. 

The lower income groups seem to trade off shelter quality and tenure 
legality against work accessibility and social access. The need to locate 
near places of work goes beyond the obvious need to minimise travel 
costs. The nature of economic opportunities and consequently, the aver- 
age earnings probably depend on appropriate location. 

As against such preference patterns, the most important constraints re- 
late to availability of and access to housing .finance and information. 
Further, the residential processes are also greatly eliected by the overall 
situation, both of housing and the urban economy in genera!. It is clear 
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that the effects of restrictive situations are either to make the households 
constrained or to force them to adjust their aspirations. 

On the whole it appears that the lower income groups tend to adjust 
their aspiration considerably so that their housing preferences appear to 
be distinct from the others. On the other hand, the middle income groups 
have not adjusted their aspirations to a great extent. They are, therefore, 
much more likely to be either potentially mobile or feel constrained. 
Only the lucky ones who manage to gain access to either public housing 
or housing finance are able to achieve their aspirations, though generally 
at later stages in the life cycle. Their expectations, however, continue to 
be above what they can actually achieve in the market. It is only those 
with relatively high incomes who are able to achieve satisfactory hous- 
ing easily and early in the life cycle. 

Housing Upgradation 

One of the generally recognised household strategies to improve hous- 
ing situation is by residential mobility. However, in Ahmedabad this is 
not feasible alternative for most hou.seholds. On the whole, compared to 
annual rates of 10 to 12 per cent in the western countries, only about 1.7 
per cent (per annum) of the households in Ahmedabad moved during the 
last five >ears. This is despite the fact that less than half of the house- 
holds are satisfied with their housing situation. Almost 24 per cent are 
sufiicienlly dissatisfied to consider moving. The rest, though dissatisfied 
are generally constrained in finding a suitable alternative with their aftbrd- 
ability limits. The low levels of mobility are clearly linked to the market 
situations as from a housing career perspective, most of the moves in 
the past have occurred during the seventies when there was a considerable 
increase in supply. 

The strategy of housing upgradation at the same location is more pre- 
valent. More than one-third of the households have improved their 
housing situation by adding new rooms, changing the materials of walls 
and/or roofs, changing the finishing and obtaining or improving the 
service;; Increase in dwelling size is more feasible and common in the 
formal sector and restricted in the informal, probably due to a lack of 
effective space. The nature of upgradation in the latter is more in terms 
of replacing the building materials. Improvements in the quality of ser- 
vises is largely a reflection of public policy. On the whole, tiic housing 
upgradation procc.ss in Ahmedabad seems fairly common. It can be en- 
hanced further through supportive rather than inhibiied by more appri.> 
priate strategics by the local governments and housing agencies. 

Housing Scenarios 1991-2001 

An important flnding emerging from our study is that the lioiising 
situation in a given urban area is critically linked to the overall condi- 
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tions in the housing market and buoyancy of the economy. Thus minor 
tinkering with a few projects, no matter how innovative and successful 
they are cannot comprise an adequate housin strategy. Even if minimum 
needs of only the lowest economic strata and the ‘homeless’ have to be 
met, it is essential to view the needs and especially housing demand of 
at least the middle income groups. Without such a perspective, no matter 
how well intended the programmes arc, they will simply filter up in light 
of the imfulfilled demand of the middle strata. 

In view of this perspective we first put forth the likely scenario of 
housing needs and demand in Ahmedabad during the decade 1991-2001. 
A number of different policy implications are then discussed in this 
context. 


Additional Housing Requirements 

Our projections suggest that Metropolitan Ahmedabad is likely to 
double its population from 2.63 million in 1981 to 5.34 million in 2001, 
if it continues to grow at the present annual rate of 3.56 per cent. Based 
on the past trends of population growth for each of the five areas, the 
future zonal distribution of population can be estimated. Assuming that 
the income distribution and the vacancy rates observed in each zone 
would also prevail in future, the housing requirements disaggregated by 
zone and income class during 1991-2001 would be as presented in 
Table 4. 


Table 4 ADDITIONAL HOUSING REQUIREMENTS DURING 1991-2001 


Zone 

Vacancy 

rule 



Income group 


Total 

V- 

700 

70Q- 

llOO 

11 IQ- 
1500 

1500- 

2000 

2000 
&. more 

Walled city 

11.0 

1.003 

,779 

22 

174 

16 

1,994 

East AMC 

P.O 

13,154 

30,428 

21,157 

14,993 

23,719 

1,03,451 

West AMC 

15.0 

3,855 

6,390 

10,835 

7,911 

25,696 

54,687 

East Peri 

8.0 

33,492 

31,198 

6,578 

7,150 

4,778 

83,196 

West Peri 

11.0 

20,176 

26,497 

25,318 

13,529 

16,905 

1.02,425 

Total 


71,680 

95,292 

63,910 

43,757 

71,114 

3,45,753 


These estimates of housing requirements have some meaning only when 
reviewed in terms of the implications for land, finance and the nature of 
housing systems. Although each of these three are critically interlinked, 
it is first necessary to review them individually. 
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Land Requirements 

The aggregate additional requirement of gross residential land, will 
work out to be 5800 hectares, if we assume the built up area norms for 
various categories as suggested by HUDCO with an average FSI of 1 .0 
and assuming 45 per cent of land for circulation and community facili- 
ties. Alternatively, if one uses the existing house sizes as revealed 
though our survey, the land requirments will be 2500 hectares. 

Of these aggregate requirements, the share of the low income groups 
is as little as 10 per cent. On the whole, the land requirements are 
extremely sensitive to the plot areas of the higher income groups. A 
marginal decrease in these can lead to a substantial decrease in the 
residential land requirements. It is truly ironic that despite the general 
consensus on ‘scarcity’ of serviced land within the urban areas, the 
local authorities continue to impose minimum plot sizes through the 
building regulations rather than working out fiscal disincentives for 
larger plots. 

The implications of these land requirements for the various zones of 
the city are that in the East AMC, where the existing gross residential 
densities arc 427 persons per hectare, the situation is likely to worsen 
considerably as the required land is not likely to be readily available in 
this zone. Instead the densities will probably reach to about COO persons 
per hectare, a level similar to some of the pockets in the Walled city of 
Ahmedabad., While it is likely that a part of this increased pressure on 
East AMC will be absorbed by the Eastern peripheral areas, the over 
crowding of existing low-income settlements cannot be ruled out. On 
the other hand, in Western Ahmedabad, densities may not rise rapidly 
from its present low level. This obviously would entail a heavy cost for 
the local authorities to provide additional services in the peripheral 
areas. 

Demand for Housing Finance 

Within the housing support policy framework, it is necessary to 
estimate the likely aggregate demand for housing finance. In a detailed 
strategy formation exercise it would even be necessary to identify the 
demand from various income groups and for difierent preference 
patterns. We have, however, estimated only the aggregate housing 
demand in this study through two alternative estimations. 

In the ca.se it was computed that the investments in housing in the 
year 1981, are of the order of Rupees 39 crore. 

The estimated investments based on the average annual accretion to 
the housing stock during 1971-81 and using weighted average cost of 
new housing in 1981 are 39 acres. The housing investment is thus about 
6 per cent of tlie Gross City Product in 1981. If the same rate of invest- 
ment, is assumed to prevail in the future, the cumulative housing invest- 
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ments in the city during the decade of 1991-2001 is likely to be around 
Rs. 498 crore. 

An alternative estimate of the potential housing demand is based on 
the observed expenditure patterns in the survey. Based on the income 
elasticity of demand estimates, the effective housing demand in 
Ahmedabad during the decade was projected to Rs. 935 crore. This 
potential demand for housing is indicative of the likely response from 
potential home owners, conditional to the fact that the housing supply 
system will respond to this demand by ensuring adequate housing at 
appropriate locations and that liberal housing finances will be forthcom- 
ing. As we can see the potential demand is nearly twice the estimated 
housing investment in the economy. This suggests the need to examine 
the supply side of housing. 

Housing Supply System 

As against the projected housing requirements of 3.4 lakh units for 
the decade, the average annual supply of formal sector housing in 
Metropolitan Ahmedabad is not likely to exceed 10,0C0 units based on 
past trends. Thus at this rate, less than one-third of the housing require- 
ment is likely to be met by the formal sector housing in the next decade. 
The informal sector, which presumably would absorb the balance, also 
has a limited supply. Past records indicate that, on an average, about 
5500 housing units are added by this sector each year. 

It is thus likely that extensive subdivisions of the existing stock will 
take place in response to increasing pressures. A substantial proportion 
of the households will probably also have to double up in the existing 
stock and live in extremely crowded conditions. Interestingly, there are 
likely to be some imbalances in the different sub-markets. In the past 
formal sector has largely catered to higher and upper middle income 
strata only. Thus, unless the formal sector manages to change the nature 
of its product in response to the lower income group preferences, there 
will probably be a glut in this sub-market. 

On the other hand the quasi-legal development catering to the low- 

income groups will be much more successful. These processes already 
seem to be underway in Ahmedabad housing market as evidenced by the 
inability of specific formal sector suppliers to sell the houses (and/or 
plots) while the quasi-legal developments are on the rise. The prices on 
the other hand are ‘sticky’ in the short run, though they may fail in real 
terms over longer duration unless indirect tax measures render holding 
of vacant property expensive. Such imbalances may occur in specific 
sub-markets as delineated by the important attributes of location, tenure 
and shelter quality. 
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POLICY DIRECTIONS 

Given the scenario for the coming decade, the important questions 
that emerge are: 

1. What measures, direct and indirect, are necessary to ensure that 
the derived land requirements will be catered to? 

2. How will the demand for housing finance be adequately met? 

3. How can the various supply systems in the city be influenced to 
facilitate a better matching of supplies with needs, preferences and 
demand while ensuring at least the basic minimum standards for 
the disadvantaged groups? 

4. What changes are necessary in specific legislation (like Rent 
Control Act) to reduce the inequities in the housing system while 
ensuring an overall growth? 

5. What is the nature of reorientation in the institutional structure to 
meet the challenges passed by the above questions? How can this 
be achieved? 

Land and Services 

(a) In light of the estimates for derived land requirements, it is 
necessary in the short run to make full use of the town planning 
scheme mechanism which can easily ensure adequate land for low- 
income housing needs at least in the peripheral areas of Ahmeda- 
bad. Our estimates suggest that this is easily possible within the 
existing legislative framework. Similarly, the fiscal mechanisms 
of the recently amended Town Planning Scheme legislation must 
be fully utilised to provide serives with full cost recovery from 
the original owners. Proper phasing of such land development 
programme is essential to esnure that building activities follow 
land development and not the converse that happens today. 

(/?) At the same time, indirect measures to facilitate utilization of 
unbuilt floor space within the city would lead to more efficient 
use of the existing land resources. These indirect measures may 
be in terms of transfer of development rights, property tax based 
on an index of the level of utilisation of FSI or other similar 
measures. 

(c) More importantly, in the long-term perspectives, it is necessary to 
evolve a spatial structure which balances the location of major 
employment centres in the Western zones to reduce the prcssuics 
on land for the lower income groups in the Eastern zones. It 
would be necessary to especially earmark adequate land for low- 
income housing near the proposed work ureas. Thus both the 
urban land-use planning and the town planni ug scheme mech- 
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aiiisms should be effectiveij' used to guide the pattern of develop- 
ment ill a more balanced manner and ensure access of low-income 
groups to land at the right time, place and prices, 

id) The crucial question with respect to land is not really its 
availability but its adequate servicing. The local authorities 
especially in the periphery, have failed to deliver in this respect. 
These problems, however, appear surmountable, if the necessary 
financial assistance is forthcoming for these agencies. The second 
question concerns an adequate servicing of low income settle- 
ments, especially with individual facilities. A recent report by 
AMC estimates that adequate servicing of ‘slum’ housing within 
the AMC limits will require only about 17 crore at 1984-85 
prices. Even if we consider slum housing in Metropolitan 
Ahmedabad, by 1991 the necessary investments may not exceed 
42 crore. Compared to this the public sector is likely to make an 
annual investment of almost 20 crore in public housing projects 
within the city. Thus with only a two year moratorium on hous- 
ing construction by the public agencies, it would be possible to 
meet the needs of basic amenities in the slum areas. 

ie) The informal sector has so far managed without any support from 
the State and at times despite hindrances from it. The only 
major state support for this sector has been in the form of provi- 
sion of services at community level to the existing slum settle- 
ments. In view of the meagre efforts of the public and formal 
private sector to reach the urban poor, it is likely that the in- 
formal squatters and quasi-legal-housing will continue to be 
dominant mode of absorption of housing demand of the poor. 
In Ahmedabad, based on the income distribution and past trends, 
it is likely that the stock of informal housing may increase from 
its 1981 level of 1 18,000 units to about 2890,000 units in 2001. 
Given this, the state would probably do well to ensure adequate 
infrastructure standards and provide technical and financial assis- 
tance for housing upgradation processes. In the newly emerging 
scttienicnts, technical assistance for more suitable residential laj- 
outs will also be useful. 

(/) Another issue related to land concerns the provision of legal 
tenure rights for land in existing ‘slum’ settlements. It is 
extremely important to distinguish between tenure security (which 
implies the perception of households for continued residence in a 
place without undue threats of eviction) and the legal freehold/ 
leasehold ownerslfip. Our findings indicate that though the secur- 
ity of tenure is important as a prequisite for upgradation processes, 
tlic preference for legality is evident only at later stages in life 
cycle and with higher income attainment. The emphasis on legal 
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tenure in the upgradation projects sponsored by international 
agencies, thus appears to be a value bias and is as misplaced as 
the emphasis on ‘pucca shelter’ twenty to thirty years ago. It 
may lead to a host of unintended effects like high turnover, 
increase in prices and rents which will ultimately oust the lower- 
income strata pushing them further into the tightening ‘informal’ 
market and other over-crowded squatter settlements. The res- 
ponse, however, should be more positive if the demand has come 
from 'the local mass based people’s organizations which wmuld 
mitigate the likely unintended effects. 


Housing Finance 

If the required housing finance is assumed at 70 per cent ot the 
potential housing demand, it implies that nearly Rs. 650 crore (annual 65 
crore) will be the likely demand for housing finance. Most 
general reviews of housing finance systems in developing countries 
have indicated that at present only 10 to 15 per cent of the demand for 
housing finance is met through formal institutions. In Ahmedabad also, 
the formal institutional housing finance has been disbursed to a very 
small proportion of owners. In situations of limited supplies, the higher 
income groups are bound to enjoy better access to housing finance. 

{a) On the whole, the recent trends with the proposed National 
Housing Bank and the concessions in personal income-tax in the 
latest budget are indicative of the government attitude towards 
facilitating increased investments in housing. However, most of 
these benefits are not likely to filter down to the low income 
strata. Concerted efforts for making the necessary housing finance 
available to the lower income groups are necessary particularly 
as their level of demand is low and well within the reach of the 
existing financial institutions. Besides, one of the major problems 
with the financial system is a lack of adequate system of grass- 
roots level intermediaries. Thus, it is extremely necessary to 
(^gyglop a very wide network for access to institutional housing 
finance. In this light, it may be worthwhile to review the 
possibility of organizations like Life Insurance Corporation, 
which have an extensive network of field staff and agents and can 
directly provide housing finance linked to insurance policies. It 
may be also possible and beneficial to involve the large number 
of mass based people’s organisations and genuine non-govern- 
mental agencies which are already involved in such activities. 

ib) An additional aspect concerning housing finance relates to the 
need for finance for housing upgradation, Our studies indicate a 
two fold need in this area. First, the upgradation process is 
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extremely limited in Ahmedabad despite the fact that rates of 
residential mobility are very low. One of the major constraints 
in the iipgradation process is a total lack of access to housing 
finance for this purpose. Thus a large proportion of households, 
though they feel severely constrained, are unable to improve their 
housing. While the Gujarat Urban Development project to be 
funded by the World Bank, may provide some financial assistance 
in this regard, there is an urgent need for other public and private 
sector agencies to be involved in this activity. 

(c) The private sector in the city has evolved different mechanisms 
for gaining access to land. They are thus less constrained by land 
availability. Their major limitations are with respect to the 
availability of finance. On one hand, as we discussed earlier 
given the state of the economy, the speculative investments in the 
Housing Sector are at a low ebb. On the other hand, the con- 
sumptive demand is critically linked to institutional financing. 
During the sixties and seventies, a dominant role was played by 
the Gujarat Cooperative Housing Finance Corporation (GCHFC). 
However, GCHFC has been facing severe resource constraints. 
Flow of housing finance from other sources, especially HDFC has 
been growing but its extent so far has been quite limited. The 
potential demand for housing exists only with appropriate finance. 
It is thus likely that all the housing of the upper income groups 
and a very large part of the middle income group can be met 
through the private sector, if the state, simply facilitates housing 
finance. 

Product Mix and Role of the State 

The present continued efforts of both formal and informal sectors 
account for an average decadal increase of about 15000 housing units in 
the city. A part of this increase is through a sub-division of housing 
stock and not through new housing units. It is thus unlikely that given 
the present systems of production, the requisite supplies of 3400 units 
per annum will be forthcoming. 

(a) The public sector agencies to a large extent depend on external 
assistance from HUDCO and other international financing in- 
stitutions, for their projects. Without an increase in these funds 
the public sector will not be able to increase its supply. More 
importantly, there is no effective land management strategy to 
ensure supply of land at appropriate locations given the fact that 
these agencies should cater to the low income needs. Thus, a 
large proportion of recent projects by the public sector have 
concentrated on the western side simply because land was avail- 
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able there even though it is locationally quite unsuitable for low 
income groups. More importantly, however, it is essential to take 
a critical review of the product mix supplied by the public sector 
as well as a drastic redefinition in the role of the state especially 
in view of the housing support policy framework. 

We have attempted a number of different simulations of the 
product mixes to meet the additional rec[uirements for the decade 
1991-2001. 

(0 Site and service project for low income groups and 25 per 
cent of the requirment of other income groups through public 
housing and the balance by the private sector. 

(/7) Fifty per cent of low income housing needs to be met through 
iipgradation, 25 per cent through site and service projects 
and the balance of low income housing through projects and 
similar set of conditions as in (/) above for the higher income 
groups. 

{iu) For some comparison, we stipulated that all their requisited 
housing will be built as per the ceiling cost of HUDCO 
through public and private sector. 

It is found that the alternative {Hi) would entail an invest- 
ment of the order of Rs. 1,680 crore, an amount far above 
the potential demand for housing during the decade. Alterna- 
tive O’) reduces the investment by about 20 per cent and 
alternative (n) reduced the investment by about 35 per cent. 
Thus the investment required in the alternative (//) will be of 
the similar order as the estimated potential demand for 
housing. 

{b) While the package of programmes related to iipgradation, sites 
and services and public housing for the low income groups appear 
to be a ‘least cost’ alternative, in light of the findings of this 
study, it is necessary to incorporate the preferences expressed by 
each group and the implicit price of different housing attributes, 
in the design of these projects. For example, through the 
preference analysis, it was revealed that the threshold range of 
plot size varied between 30-50 sq.rats. for the low income groups. 
Projects with lower plot sizes are thus likely to be unacceptable 
to a large proportion of the low income households. 

The low income households also exhibit willingness to pay for 
a variety of attributes related to work place accessibility, security 
of tenure and certain minimum level of services. Projects targetted 
fur these income groups must incorporate the above aspects in 
site selection as well as design. Most importantly, however, the 
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simulations point out the need to drastically alter the produce- 
mix of different supplier groups in these directions. 

(c) The role of the state today is unfortunately limited to packaged 
public housing with a few symbolic sites and services projects. A 
complete revision in its product mix is necessary by according the 
highest priority to the following: 

1. Large-scale and coordinated land development to ensure 
supply of serviced land to different segments of the market, 

2. Service upgrading for ail the existing settlements as an ongoing 
process, at societally affordable minimum standards through 
necessary cross subsidization. 

3. Technical assistance to different supply and user groups especi- 
ally in aieas of residential layouts, upgradation of existing 
stock, and infrastructure networks. 

4. Evolving mechanisms for housing finance system to fully utilise 
the available potential demand in this sector. 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

A number of policy directions have already been discussed above. Be- 
fore we end, however, it is important to highlight two important direc- 
tions for further efforts in this sector. At the local level, there is an urg- 
ent need to evolve an appropriate institutional mechanism to coordinate 
the activities of diverse agencies which influence the housing demand 
and supplies. It is necessary to develop local level housing strategies with 
the necessary linkages to upper levels at the state and centre as well as 
community and neighbourhood groups at lower levels in the hierarchy. 
This must be within the perspective of the role of the state as a facilitator 
and thus a housing support policy framework. For this, a massive 
restructuring of these agencies and the personnel is necessary. A long 
term and intensive training programme will be essential to achieve reori- 
entation of the existing personnel. Similarly, significant changes in the 
existing education of planners, economists, social workers, architects 
and engineers who may ultimately be involved in the housing sector are 
also necessary. ■ 

No matter how effective such policy change prove to be, the resource 
constraints identified in the previous section clearly indicate continuing 
conflicts for distribution of such scarce resources. This suggests that 
even the most efficient and equitable policies also will never be adequate 
enough. The housing question will for a long time to come be essentia- 
lly in the realm of political struggles and, therefore, the need to streng- 
then the organisational capacities of the more disadvantaged sections. 
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This then may also become an essential element of the overall housing 
strategy. It is the combined directions evolving from a totally redefined 
housing support policy framework with the grassroots strengthening of 
mass based people’s organizations which will take a quantum leap for 
the Housing Sector in the coming years. □ 


Integrated Development of Small and 
Medium Towns in Tamil Nadu 
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I T IS often said that unabated growth of urban population becomes 
the base for a variety of problems requiring immediate government 
attention. An ever increasing demand for basic services can be noticed 
in not only big cities but even in small and medium towns too. Severe 
economic constraints on local bodies have contributed to the notion that 
‘some one’ other than the local self-governments have to come forward 
to rectify the situation. Different types of mechanisms have been evolved 
to encourage the urban local bodies to seek and accept financial assis- 
tance — in the form of total grant as well as term credits, thus encourag- 
ing financial autonomy. This does not, however, mean that the central 
and state governments have abrogated their responsibilities. But what- 
ever they did during the first four five year plans in the field of urban 
sector had been very minimum and piecemeal in nature. Growth of 
urban population on one hand and concentration of urban population 
in class I cities (see Appendix I) demanded immediate solution, resulting 
in various urban development projects that are being designed, launched, 
of which a few are completed, discontinued and others are under pro- 
gress. Interestingly, these projects are both nation-wide and state-wide 
from the point of application. As a part of nation wide urban assistance, 
the Central Government launched in 1974-75 the Integrated Urban De- 
velopment Programme but that was limited to metropolitan cities with a 
population of 3 lakh and above, but was subsequently discontinued in 
the year 1979. The reason was that the programme could not achieve 
the objectives for which it was sponsored. Instead, the Union Govern- 
ment introduced — during the Sixth Five Year Plan — another most com- 
prehensive urban assistance programme on the advice of a task force^ 

’To defuse the problems of urbanisation, the Central Government constituted a task 
force on Planning and Development of Small and Medium Towns and Cities to studj^ 
the alternative to lUDP. Viewing the growth and pressure on the metropolitan cities, 
and to restrain the uncontrolled and haphazard growth of metropolitan cities the task 
force suggested development of small and medium towns. 
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known as IDSMT. The programme was initially planned for 5 years but 
subsequently was also included in the Seventh Five Year Plan. During 
the Sixth Five Year Plan, the Central Government initially had identified 
237 towns all over the country of which 72 were from the states in the 
Southern Region. The perlxirraance of different states has varied both— 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. The present article is an attempt 
to analyse the implementation of IDSMT programme in the state of 
Tamil Nadu during 1980-86. The analysis is limited to the scheme im- 
plementation under central sector only, that too, from the point of 
physical and financial aspects. The paper is based on primary and second- 
ary information collected from various sources in the sample state. 

Selection of Towns in the State 

As per 1971 census, there are 241 towns in Tamil Nadu State, of 
which 225 have less than one lakh population. The State Government 
covered 28 towns from among the 225 towns under the IDSMT Scheme. 
All the districts have a fair proportion of representation in the selected 
list. The 28 towns include district and taluk headquarters, mandi or 
market centres, tourist and pilgrimage centres. Some of the towns are 
also noted for institutions like hospitals, others are for cottage industries 
and rail junctions. Individual population of all the 28 towns was below 
one lakh as per 1971 census. Out of 28 towns, (as per the 1971 census), 
7 are class II and 19 are class III (See Appendix 11).^ There is a regular 
flow of people from the towns to the cities and vice versa as some towns 
are in the vicinity of bigger cities and the State capital. It is further in- 
teresting to note that the towns are selected on the basis of contiguity. 
For instance, Udagamandalam, Coonoor, Mettupalyam, Pollachi, Udu- 
malpettai; Palani, etc., are located one after the other. The selection of 
towns on the whole was done in accordance with the Central Govern- 
ment guidelines, both from the point of population’' and other indicators 
like economic activities, availability of infrastructure facilities in the 
towns. 

Project Identification and Formulation 

The Tamil Nadu Government had confined the projects to the three 
components, vt., sites and services, inandies and markets and traffic and 
transportation, broadly conforming to the central guidelines. All the 
three sectors form component ‘A’ for which the central government takes 


-The niiiumum population amongst the 28 towns is 20,836 and tlie rnaxinuim popu- 
lation is 68,655 as per the 1971 census figures. 

®1971 census population figures for the rest tvvo tbwns were not available. 
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the responsibility to finance/^ The other component, ‘B’ of JDSMT pro- 
gramme which is mostly service oriented project rests on the State gov- 
ernment from the point of financial assistance. Implementation of ‘B’ 
component in the state was only piece-meal but not in confrontation to 
the central guidelines. The urban local bodies in the State were not acti- 
vely involved in the identification of projects for various reasons, notably 
lack of required expertise. The responsibility for designing and formula- 
ting the projects had to be shouldered by the Regional Directors of Town 
and Country Planning Organisations in consultation with the local 
bodies. The project proposals are also required to be approved by the 
Director of Municipal Administration. The problem of competence is 
also observed in respect of scheme execution. Again for the same reason 
of lack of technically qualified personnel, most of the projects have been 
implemented by the State government departments, namely, PWD (Build- 
ings/Highways), the TWAD Board, TNSEB, etc. In a few towns those 
projects not requiring high level technical knowhow were executed by 
the municipalities themselves. 

Scheme Implementation — The State of Art 

As has already been stated, the performance of the IDSMT scheme in 
the State was studied based on the physical and financial progress during 
1980 — March, 1986. The former in terms of number of projects com- 
pleted since 1980 as against the total number of projects formulated 
under each sector. On the other hand, the financial progress is analysed 
in terms of amount spent as against the total financial assistance 
received . 

Financial Progress 

The total approved outlay on the programme for the entire state was 
Rs. 2,169.68 lakh. The Governments of India and Tamil Nadu released 
Rs. 1,963.29 lakh. Out of this total amount released, all the 28 towns 
covered under programme could spend an amount of Rs. 1,512.75 lakh 
til March, 1986. This means about 77 per cent of the total amount dis- 
bursed by the state govenmient was utilised. The reasons for not spending 

•‘The component ‘A’ includes sites and services, Mandies and Markets, Traffic and 
Transportation, Industrial Estate, Tourist Homes, Slaughter Houses and Low Co.st 
Sanitation (included in the central .sector only in 1983-84). Among these, few are high- 
ly renuinerative, others are either marginal or no revenue oriented ones. As far as 
Tamil Nadu is concerned the first three sectors are only adopted. The sites and ser- 
vices includes acquisition and development of land, while the trafiic and ti'ansportation 
covers both formation of new roads and widening of existing roads, provision of bus 
shelter, truck terminals, taxi and lorry stands. On the other hand, mandis and markets 
includes construction of shops, super and sub-markets, warehouse and godowns and 
remodelling the e.xisting municipal markets, 
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all the entire amount are multiple— like delay in according technical and 
administrative sanctions, delay in the release of funds itself, problem of 
land litigations,''* blockages in inter-departmental coordination, non- 
availability of construction materials, labour and contractors in time. 
Townwise, utilisation of funds vary from one to the other. Out of the 
28, three towns could spend more than 90 per cent of the funds received 
while 15 towns could spend more than 75 per cent but below 90 per cent 
and the remaining 10 could spend more than 50 per cent but below 75 
per cent (see Appendix III). Thus from the point of amount invested on 
the projects about 10.7 per cent of the towns only showed satisfactory 
performance (90 per cent and above). 

The investment pattern — component wise reveals that a majority of 
the municipalities had given priority to the highly remunerative sector 
namely, market and mandies followed by traffic and transportation. 
Next to these, sites and services were given the preference. This can be 
seen from the amount invested on each of the three components. While 
Rs. 734 lakh (49%) was spent on projects under market and mandies, 
Rs. 684 lakhs (44%) on projects under traffic and transportation and 
the remaining Rs. 110 lakh (7%) on sites and services (see Appendix III). 
Out of 28 municipalities, 14 municipalities have not undertaken any 
project under sites and services but concentrated on the other two. It is 
seen that in one of the 28 towns, all seven projects were under mandies 
and market sector only. Thus, it can be inferred that projects under 
market and mandies are the most popular in all the 28 towns. It is pos- 
sible to surmise that the municipalities kept income as the primary ob- 
jective w'hile formulating the projects, which is of course, one of the 
primary objectives of the IDSMT scheme. 

Physical Progress 

Altogether 171 projects were formulated by the state government for 
all the 28 municipalities under the IDSMT programme. As said earlier, 
all the 171 projects were within the three components giving much im- 
portance to market and mandies sector. Out of the 171 projects, 98 
(57%) are under market and mandies, 58 (34%) arc under the traffic and 
transportation and the ret 15 (9%) belong to the Sites and Services 
group (see Appendix II). So, from the points of allocation of funds and 
the number of projects allocated to each sector the programme in Tamil 
Nadu is mostly oriented towards institutional development which of 

sin Tamil Nadu land litigation problem is of two types; (/| encroachments on 
public lands; and (//) acquisition of private lands in view of rising in urban land 
values, fn few towns like Sivagaiiga, Arakoijam and Tiruvannainaiai, PoiJachi, Kovii 
Patti, Theni where because of land acquisition problem projects have not cceii com- 
pleted as anticipated. 
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course is one of the objectives of the IDSMT scheme launched by the 
Central Government. 

As far as the physical progress in all the 28 municipalities during 
1980-86 is concerned, only one out of 28 towns could complete all the 
projects within the prescribed time. The state of implementation in the 
remaining 27 towns is as given in Table 1. 


Table 1 STATE OF COMPLETION OF PROJECTS (BETWEEN 1980-86) 


SI. 

No. 

SicUe of cowplethm {in 
percentage) 

Number of 
towns 

1 . 

100 

1 

2. 

Above 75 but below 1 00 

4 

3. 

Above 50 but below 75 

14 

4. 

Above 25 but below 50 

6 

5. 

Less than 25 

1 

6. 

Zero 

2 


Total 

28 


Source: D.T. andC.P., Government of Tamil Nadu. 


The table reveals that except two, the remaining 25 towns could com- 
plete the programme ranging from 25 per cent to 99 per cent. Four 
towns could complete scheme above 75 per cent but below 99 per cent 
while the predominant number of towns (14) fall between 50 per cent to 
75 per cent. The remaining belonged to less than 50 per cent. Progress 
in two towns was zero during the span of six years. While this is gen- 
eral picture of performance in the state, componentwise performance in 
different municipalities showed a marked variance (see Table 2). 

Table 2 PROJECTS— COMPONENTWISE YET TO BE COMPLETED 
BY THE MUNICIPAL TOWNS 


. {In percentage) 

SI. 

No. 

Percentage of projects 
yet to be completed 

Number of Town.'! 

Sites & 
.'tervices 

Trajjic & 
transpor- 
tation 

Markets & 
inandies 

1. 

100 

11 

12 

2 

2. 

Above 75 and below 100 

— 

— 

J 

3. 

Above 50 and below 75 

1 

8 

8 

4. 

Above 25 and below 50 


— 

4 

5. 

Less than 25 

— 

1 

1 


Total 

12(14) 

21 (27) 

16 (28) 


Source: D.T. and C.P., Government of Tamil Nadu. 
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Implementation of projects—compoiientwise, reflects different patterns 
in different municipalities. From the above table it can be drawn that 
out of 14 towns which undertook the projects under sites and services 
only 2 towns could complete cent per cent. While in the remaining 12 
towns, one has yet to achieve 50 per cent of the target and 11 towns 
showed 100 per ccjit blank. Similarly, out of 27 towns which undertook 
the projects under traflrc and transportation, except 6, the remaining 21 
towns are at various stages of completion. Majority of the towns (12) 
have not completed even a single project, while 8 towns have completed 
50-75 per cent of the projects under this component and one towm is yet 
to reach at least 25 per cent of the target. In the case of market and 
mandies also, out of all the 28 towns which undertook this component, 
12 towns achieved cent per cent target while the remaining 16 are at 
various stages of completion: two are still cent per cent blank; one town 
is yet to reach 75-99 per cent while 8 towns are yet to complete 50-74 
per cent of the total number of projects, and 4 towns to cover 25-50 per- 
cent of the total number and the remaining one is lagging behind at less 
than 25 per cent of the total number. 

Implementation Style 

We have earlier seen that all the 28 municipal towns fall under two 
classes of towns based on the size of population. Out of the 28 towns, a 
few are even taluk, district and revenue division headquarters. From 
the progress made in each municipality, it is observed that there is no 
relationship between the state of implementation and the status and loca- 
tion of the towns. Performance of the programme in different towns 
grouped under the two different classes can be seen in Table 3. 


TAftir 3 PERFORMANCE (IN PERCENTAGE) OF THE IDSMT SCHEME 
IN 28 TOWNS IN TAMIL NADII—CLASSWISE 


SL 

No. 

cutegoyy 
of the 
towns 


State of implementation of the 
programme ^Percentage) 


Total 


Zero 

100 75-99 

50-74 25- to 

Less 
than 25 


1. 

2. 

Class 11 

Class III 

1 

1 

1 3 

— 1 

5 4 

6 2 

1 

11 

11 


Total 

2 

1 4 

14 6 

1 . ■ 

28 


Sourch: D.T. and C.P., Government of Tarnil Nndn, 
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From Table 3 it can be seen that, (as per 1981 census), out of 
the total 17 class II towns, only one could complete cent per cent of the 
programme. In contrast to this, another town of the same status showed 
zero performance. Of the remaining 15 class II towns, only twelve could 
succeed in making up to 74 per cent progress. Similarly, performance 
among the class III towns, one town showed zero and another town 
could cover 75-99 per cent of the target and the remaining 9 towns 
achieved less than 75 per cent of the lixed target. The different degree of 
implementation of the scheme in all the 28 municipal towns can be attri- 
buted to various inter-linked factors, such as; 

(/) formulation of projects not relevant to the actual needs of the 
towns;® 

in) poor and faulty selection of sites leading to litigation in the land 
acquisition;^ 

(///) non-availability of lands within the municipal limits; 

iiv) lack of efiective coordination between the implementing depart- 
ments and the local bodies;® 

(v) lack of required technical expertise at the local body’s level; 

ivi) lack of seriousness in holding the review meetings regularly;® 

(yii) cumbersome procedure and delay in the release of funds;^® 

“This was primarily due to formulation of projects by those who did not have ade- 
quate appreciation of the needs of the towns. The local bodies had no role either in 
identification or preparation of projects. The other reason is absence of demand sur- 
vey before the formulation of projects resulting in either change of use of the complet- 
ed projects or dropping out the projects proposed. For instance, in Udagamandalam, 
it was observed that the completed projects like lodging rooms, lorry stands and taxi 
stands have been converted to shopping complex. 

’Experience in various towns in Tamil Nadu, (for instance, Pollachi, Theni, Arako- 
nam, Tiruvannamalai) and other states like Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh showed 
ample evidence of projects under sites and services as well as traffic and transportation 
sectors could not be completed well in time mainly due to faulty selection of sites re- 
sulting in land litigations. In Pollachi, for instance, it w'as noticed that one of the two 
projects under traffic and transportation sector was delayed and the other was dropped 
after a lapse of five years only because of land litigation problem. Similarly, in Kar- 
nataka, due to the same problem, the state could develop only 158 hectares of land as 
against the target of 404.32 hectares as on March, 1986. 

sDue to lack of expertise, state departments are entrusted with the execution res- 
ponsibility and quite often the arrangement causes delay. This is because the state 
agencies and/or departments have their own priority and are not in a position to spare 
their staff for IDSMT project works. 

“During the field survey in Tamil Nadu, it was seen that in few towns it takes 6 to 
d months to hold review meetings. In one town (Pollachi) the latest monitoring meet- 
ing was held in July, 1987. 

i“During the field survey in Udagamandalam the instalment-wi.se release of funds 
was noticed as follows: first instalment (13th May, 1980); second in llth August, 1981: 
third on 1st December, 1982, fourth on 12th August, 1983; fifth on 22nd July, 1983; 
sixth on 18th March, 1985; seventh on 27th April, 1985, and eighth on lOth May, 1985. 
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ivni) delay in according technical sanction; “ 

(ix) poor participation of local public; and 

{x) frequent transfers of municipal officials and political interference. 

In the light of obstacles and problems which the IDSMT towns are 
facing during the implementation of the programme, the state govern- 
ment should take just and immediate measures to remove problems and 
obstacles for the effective and successful implementation of the pro- 
gramme in the state. Problems like administration of land litigation 
cases, frequent transfers of officials, delay in the release of funds, coordi- 
nation between the local bodies and implementing departments and selec- 
tion of projects must be given higher importance than they received here- 
to-fore. On the whole, the municipalities in the state have successfully 
demonstrated their ability to carry out the programme. 


oOf course, this trend was before the State Government constituted an Engincci-- 
ing Cell with the S.E, at apex in the Directorate of Municipal Administration to avoid 
delay pertaining to ffe technical matter. This is considered a positive step in this 
regard, ■ 
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Appendix liS 

FIMAMCIAL PROGRESS OF IDSMT IW TAil/i!L NADU 

AS ON 31-3-1986 






(Rs. 

in lakh) 

SL 

No. 

Name of the Town 

Per cent- 
age of Ex- 
penditure 
to total 
release 

Amount Spent on Projects 


S.S. 

T.T. 

M.M. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. 

Udagamandalam 

97.57 

9.25 

20.57 

47.24 

2. 

Kariir 

92.12 

11.04 

43.05 

8.55 

3. 

Dharmapuri 

79.01 

7.91 

44.37 

10.49 

4. 

Puddukkottai 

61.89 


32.74 

16.49 

5. 

Tiruchengode 

61.00 

— ■ 

23.05 

23.31 

6. 

G ob icli etty pa 1 ay am 

77.36 

— 

25.56 

32.52 

7. 

Maniiargudi 

Tim 

3. 81 

24.55 

47.62 

8. 

Mettupalayam 

85.85 

2.81 

46.66 

10.00 

9. 

Cf^galpattu 

76.84 

— 

23.63 

36.94 

10. 

Coonoor 

54.93 

-- 

5.94 

19.33 

11. 

Dharapuram 

80.34 

' ~ 

20.16 

40.49 

12. 

Palani 

87.48 

— 

28.64 

20.00 

13. 

Attiir 

88.49 

~ 

29.29 

25.85 

14. 

Tiruvamiamalai 

88.05 

14.93 

44.89 

12.87 

15. 

Udumalaipettai 

76.32 

7.31 


59.40 

16. 

Namakkal 

94.81 

— 

46.84 

27.57 

17. 

Koviipatti 

67.25 

— 

17.53 

28.20 

18. 

Ranipet Complex 

82.34 

— 

38.58 

17.81 

19. 

Pollaclii 

83.21 

9.48 

9.79 

50.38 

20. 

Theru 

80.79 

6.40 

19.50 

41.90 

21. 

Hosiir 

89.36 

-- 

14.28 

26.22 

22. 

Nagapattinam 

69.92 

22.34 

30.22 

21.87 

23. 

Karaikudi 

51.20 

5.73 • 

7.00 

13.38 

24. 

KaUakurichi 

71.36 

— 

20.95 

29.00 

25. 

Panruti 

61.26 

1.48 

24.67 

15.50 

26. 

Arni 

82.46 


23.18 

19.70 

27. 

Sivaganga 

58.53 

— 

7.35 

17.80 

28. 

Arkonam 

58.09 

8.50 

10.94 

23.55 


Total 

77.05 

i 10.90 

6S3.S3 

733.98 



(average) 

(7%) 

(44%) 

(49%) 

^'Oukce: D.l'. & C.l\, C-ovcrnmen 

of Tamil Nadu. 



Abbre-riaiion; S.S. ~ Sites and Services; T.T. 

M.M. == Market and Manclies. 

Trallic and '1 

'ninypoilatii 



Environmental Improvement of Urban 
Slums: Hassan Experience* 


A. MALLA REDDY 


U RBANISATION IN India has brought rapid changes in the process 
of settlement. The wide scope of economic activity in urban 
areas have generated the scope for employment in the formal and in- 
formal sectors when compared to the rural scene which has limited 
seasonal scope of engaging the labour. This process has resulted in 
large scale increase of urban population especially in the lower income 
groups. Thus leading to formation of the slum areas in the urban 
centres. The slums are formed with the absence of proper shelter and 
civic infrastructure, which lead to unhealthy living conditions. The 
Government of India has introduced the Environmental Improvement of 
Urban Slums with an intention to improve living conditions and 
providing civic amenities to the slum areas predominantly lived by the 
poor. 

The scope of this article is limited to study the EIUS programme in 
Hassan Town in Karnataka state. The Karnataka state is one of the 
states in the country which developed separate board to improve the 
slum areas. Reasons for the selection of this town are it is one of the 
town where all the recognised slums are covered under the EIUS 
programme. Amount sanctioned to the town in sixth plan period is 
incurred completely. The article attempted to study the impact of the 
EIUS programme, problems encountered in the execution of the 
programme, and suggest measures to improve the execution of the 
programme. 

URBAN SCENE 

111 India the urbanisation has created several imbalances and delicieii" 
cies in the urban areas. As per the 1981 Census, 159.7 miliioiT people 
were reported to be living in over 3,200 urban settlements of various 

* Views expressed in the Arliclevre persona! and do not reilect the departnient 
ussociated with. 

T^Ccnsus of India 1981, Final Population Totals, Paper I of I9S2. 
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sizes constituting 23.73 per cent to the total Indian population. In the 
1971 census it was 109.1, between 1971-81, about 50.6 million people 
have increased in the urban population. Incidentally the growth rate 
46,41 per cent registered in this decade was highest compared to the 
previous highest being 41.49 percent witnessed during the 1941-51 
decade. 

Amongst dilTerent states in India, Karnataka is one of the more 
urbanised states. It ranked fifth in the degree of urbanisation in 1971, 
it ranked fourth in 1981 census. 

The total population of Karnataka increased from about 13.05 million 
in 1901 to 37.04 million in 1981, i.e., an increase of 283.75 per cent. 
During the same period urban population grew from 1.64 million to 
10.71 million, an increase of 653.16 per cent. As a result the proportion 
of urban population went up from 12.56 per cent to 28.91 per cent. 

The urban population in 1971 was 7.20 million constituting 24.31 
per cent to the total population of 29.30 million. As per the 1981 census 
the urban population has increased to 10.70 million constituting 28.91 
per cent of the total population. It is higher than the national rate. 
While the state’s rural population increased by only 18.7 per cent during 
1971-81 the urban population grew by 50.29 per cent'. 

The estimated urban population in Karnataka state by 1990 is 16.5 
million, out of which the slum population is estimated to grow up to 
3.1 millions.® 

Some of the reasons for the abnormal urban growth are excessive 
concentration of industrial, commercial and economic activities. These 
factors have generated diversified job opportunities in these urban 
centres. The scope of growth has attracted migrants on alarming pro- 
portions. The low income labour who are drawn into city have an 
opportunity to gainful employment but the city system hardly allows 
them to have good shelter. The rising population has resulted in a 
great demand for low cost housing land being scarce, rental values in 
cities are exorbitant and land prices have skyrocketed. It is the poor 
section who have been worst hit due to the rapid urbanisation. - Most 
of them look for shelter in cheaper areas or encroach upon urban vacant 
lands creating slums. 

The fast increasing population and rapid industrialisation created 
urban slums in congested areas with deleterious structures imserved by 
sufficient water, drainage and sewerage and these areas lack minimum 

-Ifnvironmcntal improvcmeiit of towns under the centrally sponsored scheme for 
the IDS MT. Unpublished paper of the Director of Town Planning, Government of 
Karnataka. 

■■A Compaudiiim on Indian Slums, TCPO, Ministry of Works and Hou-siiig, 
Government of India, New Delhi, 1985, p. 15. 

///Wh, April 27, 1987, p. 17. 
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basic facilities and public amenities. Here are the areas where the 
poor who cannot afford the city’s good life live in filth under uniiygenic 
conditions'^ 

The problem of slum has been faced by almost all the countries in 
the world, only the degree defers. One of the major problem which 
most of the countries of the world are facing is that of slums. They 
constitute the most important and persistent problem of urban life. 
Slums vary from one type to another, but certain general patterns of 
slum life are universal some critical observers have called the slums of 
India, the filthiest in the world. 

It is claimed that the growth rate of population living in poor condi- 
tions and urban slums surpassed substantially the over all growth rate 
of urban population. According to the estimates made by the task force 
on housing and urban development (group IV) anywhere between 32 to 
40 million persons lived under slum conditions in 1981. It is estimated 
that the slum population may rise to 51.2 million by the year 1990. 

The major urban centres and large size cities are bearing the major 
txtent of urban population. So far the government had been concentra- 
ting in the development of major urban centre, neglecting the develop- 
ment of small and medium size towns. The Prime Minister said that 
India at present had the highest mobility and people were coming into 
towns which were not prepared physically and environmentally to accept 
them^ The physical and social-economic conditions prevailing in these 
towns do not enable them to absorb the growing population. 

At present these towns have little to offer regarding the services 
basically essential for their own inhabitants. The Urban environment 
qualities available in these towns are highly inadequate the Hassan 
town is one of the typical example. The Municipality is neither able to 
control the unplanned growth nor able to provide minimum level of 
facilities and amenities. The Municipality is facing severe shortages of 
finances, and technical personnel to manage civic affairs effectively. 
With these deficiencies there has been severe assault on urban environ- 
ment in the town. 

Today the urban environment is not natural environment, it is com- 
pletely man made. Poverty among the residents is the greatest source 
of degradation hence the greatest source of pollution. Jn the desperate 
attempts to survive the slum dwellers have started living in stink, filth 
and sub-human conditions damaging the environment in which they 
live. Today the main concern of the government is how to control the 

■'Gopal Barghava (ed.). Urban Problem and Perspectives, Abinab Publishers, 
Mew Delhi, 198i, p. 295. 

GS.N. Singh, '‘Shims, Clearance and Improvement”, Nagarlok, Vol. IX, No. .1, 
January-March 1977, p. 87-88. 

7 r/ie i-/»zdz/, January 8, 1987. ■ ^ 
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degradation of urban environment especially in tlie slums and backward 
pockets. 

Human life is largely governed by two fold factors, genetic and 
environment. If genetic embodies the contributions of biological make- 
up, environment is the world we live in. The environment is every- 
thing that surrounds and human beings dependence on environment 
is inevitable, it has a direct bearing on the life and growth. Life has 
been described as a continuous adjustment of internal function to 
external conditions. Also it is a continuous interaction between the 
organism and the environment. In this complex situation, the entire 
body mechanism will have to undergo rapid changes in its attempt to 
adjust itself to its surroundings.*'' Since the capacity of a Jiving organism 
is limited to survive in a changing environment, the environment itself 
has to be modified to suit the human organism for survival and 
existence. 

Research advances in environmental monitoring have drawn the world 
community to an awareness that our health and quality of life and the 
fate of future generations are in dangerous situations. Suitable actions 
have to be undertaken today to sustain the conducive environment to 
avoid catastrophe. The constitution of India under Article 47,48 A, 
clearly gives directives to the states to raise the standard of living to 
improve the public health, protect and improve the environment. 

The problem of poverty and poverty level in the city being so high, 
the degradation of urban environment can only be met by a combination 
of a large social efforts and public money**. The government decided 
to provide better of living environment through the (EIUS) Environ- 
mental Improvement of Urban Slums realising the fast rate of degrada- 
tion of environment in the slum areas. 

EIUS PROGRAMME IN INDIA 

Today, EIUS is an important item (lOA) of the Prime Minister’s 
20'point programme taken up for the upliftineut of tJie weaker sections. 
The environmental improvement of urban slums is a package of services 
for the immediate removal of the unhygenic environment prevailing in 
the slums. It was started with slum clearance and improvement scheme 
introduced in 1956. The emphasis wms shifted from clearance to im- 
provement in the year 1972 through the environmental improvement of 
slums, as a result of recognition that the policy of clearance and reha- 
bilitation of slum dwellers had become increasingly ijupractical.*^* ii 

‘’Rrishnii Pvao Naram, “Men and Changing Environment’', published in indinn 
express, hni'i 10, 1977. 

Xropai Bhargavd (cd), op. cit., p. 290. 

i'-T isk Force on Housing and Urban Development Group IV, Shellor for tiw erhou 
.Poor and Shim Improvement, Planning Coramission, Government ot India, New Delhi 
1983, p. XVffl. 
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involve hardship to the slum dwellers and loss of capital assets already 
created, however sub-standard tliey may be, tlie ElUS was taken up 
with an objective to establish a network of basic services and facilities 
for social consumption in all the urban areas ’with natiofially accepted 
norms. Presently the programme is extended to all the urban centres 
in the country. The state governments are implementing ElUS through 
the slum boards and local bodies. 

The main objectives of the programme are to provide basic amenities 
in the slum areas predominently resided by scheduled caste and sclie- 
diiled tribes which are not intended for clearance at least for ten years. 
Initially the proposal was to cover only the skims on government land. 
But latter on it was decided to include the slums on the lands owned by 
the local bodies and other statutory authorities and also the slums on 
privately owned lands provided the State Government concerned pass 
suitable legislation. 

ElUS Scheme Proposes to Improve the Living Environment of Dwel- 
lers by Providing Basic Facilities as per the following Norms:' ^ 

1. Water Supply — one tap for 150 persons. 

2. Sewer-'open drain with normal outflow avoiding accumulation of 
water. 

3. Storm Water drain, to quickly drain out storm water. 

4. Community latrines — one lavatory seat for 20 to 50 persons. 

5. Widening and paving existing lanes lo make room for easy flow 
of pedestrians by-cycles and hand carts on paved paths to avoid 
mud and slush. 

6. Street lights—One pole for 30 meters apart. 

Initially it was confined to 20 cities. The per capita was fixed at 
Rs, 120 and raised to Rs. 150 in 1978, and was re-raised to Rs. 250 in 
April 1984 and further to Rs. 300 per capita during 1985-86. Since 
1974 the scheme is being operated in the State Sector. During the fifth 
plan, the Scheme was extended to all cities with a population of 3 lakh 
and above. As per the Sixth Plan Document, the estimate of the slum 
population by 1985 is 33.1 million. It was calculated that approxima- 
tely 6.8 million people had been covered under improvement .sdicmcs 
up to 1979-80. The balance slum population requiring attention was 
said to be 26.3 million. The sixth plan aimed at covering 10 million 
people up to March 1985 and the balance to be tackled the next plan.^" 
Approximately 94 per cent of the target group is covered by Marcii 
1985, it is expected to cover entire target by .Time 1985, with actual 

'^'^A Compeiniitim of Indian Slums, op. cit., p. 7. 
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expenditure of Rs. 186 crore.^^ 

In the Seventh Plan Rs. 50 crore are provided for the first two years 
as a starting point. The outlay may be more later. Presently the scheme 
is in the progress, steadily gaining the popularity among the local 
bodies to improve their slums. 

Karnataka Experience 

In the entire state of Karnataka the slum clearance board has identi- 
fied 965 slums out of which 400 slums are located in the Bangalore city 
alone. The total number of families living in these slums are 1,39,961, 
the total population is 9.22 lakh.^^ The Karnataka Slum Clearance 
Board is the implementing agency for the EIUS programme in the 
state. 

So far the Board has provided these amenities to 600 slums at a cost 
ofRs. 710.51 lakh and covered the population of 5,40,212 on an 
average expenditure of Rs. 250 per head including central incentive 
scheme. The Board has also taken up massive rehabilitation programme 
for clearing some of the objectionable slums and resettling the slum 
dwellers. This programme is financed by the HUDCO, New Delhi to 
the extent of 80 per cent and the remaining 20 per cent has been funded 
by the state government. So far 61 slums are covered throughout the 
state under this programme, 4502 houses are constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 300.85 lakh in the entire state. 

Totally 600 slums covered under the slum improvement programme 
and 61 slums covered under the slum clearance scheme. Both put toge- 
ther 661 slums which constitute 67 per cent of the total identified slums 
are covered under the programme.^® Since inception of the Board up 
to end of March, 1986, the Board has spent an amount of Rs. 1,01 1.36 
lakh as against budget provision of Rs. 1,285.74 lakh. 

In the entire Hassan District there are 37 identified slums in the urban 
areas. In Hassan town alone there are 9 identified slums. 

About Hassan To\m 

Hassan town is one of the fast growing centres, it is the district head- 
quarters of Hassan District in Karnataka state. It is located at a dis- 
tance of 144 km. from Bangalore city, it is situated on the Bangalore 
and Mangalore Highway.^® It is centre for tourists, important places 
like Hal ebid, Beliir and Sravanabelagola are located near the town. It 

Coinpendiiun of Indian Slums, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

i^Karnataka Slum ClcatancQ JBozrd,: Functions and Achievements, decade report 
submitted by the Chairman, KSC Board Bangalore, 1986, p. 2. 

^■’[ofd. , A.nnc\ui-c 1. 

^“Projccl Report, Hassan Town, integrated Development of Small and Medium 

Jottw, TCPO, Govenunent of Karnataka, 1980. 
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is an important growing centre having located all district level govern- 
ment offices. It is a multifunctional town having trade, industries, 
commercial service centre, communication centre with medical services. 
Its hinterland consists of fertile agricultural lands. It is also well 
known for its shandy conducted on every Thursday. This market caters 
to the needs of the town and hinterland and supplies commodities to 
far of places. 

It is anticipated that an alround development would take place in 
and around Hassan town, Hassan is poised for development as a major 
growth centre midway on the Bangalore and Mangalore axis. 

Its population is growing during 1961 to 1971 it was 51,325 and went 
up to 71,363 by 1981. It is anticipated to reach 1,51,234 by the year 
1991 and by the end of the century it would reach 2,00,000 population. 

It has a developed area of 570 hectares out of which only 182 hectares 
is residential, it needs major improvements to accommodate tlie growing 
population. Income of Municipality has not increased where as the 
population increased steadily and the expenditure has also increased. 
The major problems facing the town arc lack of proper housing facili- 
ties to the growing population. The population density is rising 
alarmingly. The resource position of the Municipality is very limited, 
it is unable to meet the minimum obligations. The civic amenities are 
scarce and are not increased in view of the growing population. The 
Municipality has no scientific disposal of solid waste and liquid waste, 
thus causing much damage to the environment in the town. This defi- 
cit has created much more chaos in the slums and backward pockets of 
the town which do not have civic inftastructiire. Hassan has been 
selected under the Integrated Development of Small and Medium towns 
scheme. Under this programme Rs. 209 lakh have been sanctioned, 
for the development of the town in central and state sectors out of tins 
Rs. 12.16 lakh is estimated for slum improvement. 

The Board staff and the staff of the Municipalities together have 
identified 9 slums in Hassan town. All these slums are proposed under 
section 3 of the K.S.G., Act, where EIUS programme is to be taken up 
on accepted norms. The total slum population in these 9 slums are 
9208 and total area covered under the slums arc 2,20,000 sq. ft., (see 
Table 1). 

The Board sub-division was formed at Hassan in the year 1980 to 
cater to the needs of the following three districts: (1) Hassan, (2) Chick- 
magalur, and (3) South Kanada. The Staff has been sanctioned in the 
year 1981. The existing staff position is as follows: Assistant Executive 
Engineer is incharge of the sub-division and he is assisted by two Assis- 
tant Engineers and three junior Engineers, supported by the subordinate 
i'Proje.){eci Population compiled from the. draft outline Development Plan of Hassan 
Town. 
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staff and FDC, one SDC, one Clerk-cum-Typist and peon. Before the 
sub-division came into existence improvement work have been carried 
in the Hassan slums by the Municipality and by the Board grants. After 
the formation of the sub-division at Hassan it has taken up all the siiini 
improvement work on its own for execution. 


Table 1 STATEMENT OF HASSAN TOWN SLUMS'^^ 


SI. 

No. 

Name of the slum Owner of land 

Extent of land 
in sq. ft. 

Popula- 

tion 

1 . 

Slum at Silver Jubilee Park Road, 

Municipal 

12,700 

420 

2. 

Chikanaiu Slum in Pension Mohalla 

Municipal 

40,000 

1,528 

3. 

Harijan and Mochi Slum in Pension 
Mohalla 

Municipal 

42,000 

2,309 

4. 

Chippinakatte Poura Karmika 

Slum 

Municipal & 
Private 

10,800 

676 

5. 

Slum behind KEB Colony 

Private 

46,000 

1,475 

6. 

Harijan Slum on B.M. Road 

Private 

14,400 

1,050 

7. 

Slum Behind District .Tail 

Private 

19,600 

933 

8. 

Slums Near H.N. Pura Octroi Gate 

Municipal 

2,400 

167 

9. 

Rangoli Halla Slum 

Municipal 

31,500 

650 


'“Source: Compiled from the statistics of the Karnataka Slum Clearance Board, 
Sub-division Hassan, Lr. No. KSCB/AEE6/HSN787-88/395, dated 
03-07-87. 


The sub-division staff had identified the works to be taken up in the 
slum areas, prepare the estimates of the proposed works and send them 
to the headquarter at Bangalore for approving the estimates. After due 
sanctions, the headquarter office calls for tenders and finalises the 
tenders and assign.s the works to the contractor. The execution of the 
works in slum area is supervised by the sub-division staff, check measures 
the works completed and prepares the bills and recommends to the 
Board headquarter for payments of the bills. 

It took a long time for declaring the idenified slums under the 
K.S.C. Act section 3 which enables the Board for taking up improve- 
merit in the slum areas. The works proposed under EIUS programme 
in Slum area are not taken up simultaneously as per the guidelines of 
the programme. Before the Sub-division was formed in 1980 at Ha.ssan, 
the Municipality has provided the water supply lines and sireci iiglning 
to all the slums as per the standards wherever it was technically feasible 
with the Board grants. The actual amount spent on slum Improvement 
before the formation of sub-division at Has^n is not available. 

Planned efforts for environment improvement started only after the 
.sub-division was formed. The survey v/as conducted in all the slums. 
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List of works to be taken up was identified and proposed as per the 
norms. In the Sixth Plan Period in Hassan town works were proposed 
in three main heads of amenities under EIUS Programme, they are: {a) 
Sewer Lanes to facilitate easy flow of sewerage flowing out of the 
dwellings, {h) Formation of storm water drains to drain out the rain 
water from the residential areas, (c) Formation of Roads and paving the 
streets. 

The actual Judgement of what is to be provided in each slum is pro- 
posed by the Engineers incharge. 

The Sub-Division has proposed works estimating a cost of Rs. 12.16 
lakh in the beginning of Sixth Plan Period. These proposals were based 
on the urgent requirement of the respective slums, since cost of the works 
are limited on per capita basis. The works proposed in the Sixth Plan 
Period was successfully executed in all the Slums and major extent of 
the amount was incurred in the year 1984-85. The actual cost of the 
works have gone up to Rs. 15.45 lakh (see Table 2). This has been due to the 
escalation of costs, constant increase in the contract rates, miscellanous 
charges, etc. The per capita average expenditure incurred was Rs. 168 on 
each slum dweller in Hassan Town Slum, during Sixth Plan Period. This 
expenditure was not uniform, some slums have consumed higher amount 
some have consumed very less. This depended on the works proposed 
by the Engineers of the Sub-division. The highest per capita expenditure 
incurred was Rs. 240 in the Harijan and Mochi colony during the year 
1982-83 and 1984-85, The lowest per capita expenditure incurred was 
Rs. 35 in Rangoli Halla Slum. This expenditure is confined to formation 
of road only excluding other amenities. The other amenities are not 
proposed in this slum. However, the remaining component, /.e., provi- 
sion of community laterine could not be taken up under the programme 
in Hassan Slums for lack of land and water facilities. 

The amenities provided in the Slum areas have given impetus to the 
Improvement of environment. So far all the identified slums in Hassan 
Town are covered under the Environmental Improvement Programme. 
During the same period Hassan Town faced shortage of protected water 
supply. This was augumented by new tube wells in the slum areas. 
These tube wells are funded from the emergency fund of K.S.C. Board. 
In the entire process preference was given in the following order of 
priority in the execution of EIUS programme, water supply, street lights, 
formation of roads, drainage and paving of the streets. The impact of 
EIUS programme is commendable wherever the amenities are provided. 
However it faced certain problems, shortfalls in the operation. 

Subsequently two more Slums are identified the names of the Slums 
are: (1) Rajagatta Slums; and (2) Aduvadhi Slum. The total population 
in these two slums are 2153. These two slums are covered under EIUS 
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Source .* Lr, No. KSCB/AEE6/HSN/87-88/395/dated 03-07-1987. 
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Programme in the Seventh Plan Period and amount of Rs. 5.25 lakh is 
allocated for the improvement of the slum areas. 

The Impact of ElUS Programme 

The EIUS programme has given a new look to the slum. It has 
brought considerable improvement in the lives of the slum dwellers. The 
amenities created were comfortable and more useful. These amenities 
have added cleanliness to the areas, thereby improving the environ- 
ment. 

It has benefited the dweller personally, his surroundings are improved 
to provide him a better envirnment to live in, which otherwise would 
have not been possible for him. By improving the living conditions, the 
programme would be preventing health hazards, preventing contigious 
diseases, avoiding darkness in the nights, avoiding water logging which 
breeds mosquitos. These amenities have also facilitated free movement 
of vehicles and the scope of the pollutants is reduced. Thereby reduc- 
ing the agents which are causing damages to the environment. The 
programme acts as preventive and curative measures for health hazards. 
The stink and bad breath is controlled by paving the lanes. 

The investments made in the EIUS programme have created permanent 
immovable assets in respective slum areas. These assets shall be directly 
benefiting the dwellers and indirectly contributing to the overall envir- 
onniental improvement of the town. Through this programme the worst 
sufferers of the polluted environment are rescued. The IDSMT 
programme in Hassan together with the EIUS programme have created 
a better environment for development of the town. 

However certain limiting factors have come in the way of the execu- 
tion of programme. All the amenities are not provided at a time, even 
if they are planned it is not financially feasible as per the prescribed 
norms. Cost escalations have affected the quality of works taken up 
under the programme. The contract rates have steadily gone up from 
1980 to 1985. Only the external environment of shelter is improved, 
internally it remained as it were, this is also causing health hazards. 
Absence of proper data on existing slums with continuous increase in 
slum population the EIUS could not be properly planned. 

The implementing agency has faced certain problems while executing 
the EIUS programme. Political interference, vested interests are com- 
ing in the way of EIUS works, the bureaucracy lacks the direction from 
the political executives. The civic amenities arc already over burdened 
and they are unable to be extended to the slum areas. Non-cooperation 
from the slum dwellers, financial constraints, non-available of land for 
community latrines, centralised decision at the Board level are some of 
the constraints faced in execution of the programme. The slum dwellers 
steel the material pooled by the contractor, no contractor is coming 
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forward to take up works in slum areas. The accounts division is 
located at Bangalore, payment of the bills are delayed. This is leading 
to delay in execution of works. 

Conveyance facility is not provided for the board staff to cover three 
districts which form the jurisdiction of the Hassan sub-division. It is 
greater drawback to supervise works in progress simultaneously in all 
slums and in all the towns, due to this disadvantages the work quality 
has been suffering. Yet another major problem is due to improper layout 
in the slums sewer lines and drains are not properly planned. 

CONCLUSION 

Today in India eradication of slums is not emphasised. So the envi- 
ronmental improvement is the next best alternative available. Improve- 
ment of environment cannot be done by the individual alone, nor by the 
poor slum community. It is the obligation of the state to manage the 
environment. Good hygienic conditions in the living areas are ensured 
through the Constitution of India under the directive principles. The 
slums are formed inevitably and they remained in bad environment with 
the helplessness. 

The EIUS programme has largely benifited the weaker section of the 
society, especially the scheduled caste and scheduled tribe in the slum 
areas as envisaged in the plan. The EIUS programme is acting as a 
catalyst for the overall development of the towns. In absence of this 
programme the poor people would continuously suffer in the unhygienic 
conditions from birth to death. 

The EIUS is an physical improvement programme. However, the 
EIUS programme alone would not bring tangible change in the environ- 
ment. Dwellers are the architects of slum areas, any change in these 
areas should be brought through their involvement. Neighbourhood 
belongingness should be developed among the residents proper education 
should be imparted to the dwellers. 

i The dwellers should be motivated, educated to make them aware to 
■ improve their own localities. Community based movement alone can 
preserve the natural environment in the surroundings. The dwellers 
should be involved at all the stages of the EIUS programme for 
successful execution and long lasting impact of the programme. With 
the cooperation of the slum dwellers the KSC Board can yield much 
more better results. Unless this is done whatever is provided through 
the plan the dwellers are not satisfied. We should help them to come 
out of their helplessness and improve them to integrate with the rest of 
the society. 

Presently the Municipal Council is not involved in the implementa- 
tion of EIUS programme, KSC Board alone is managing the 
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programme. The Council should be involved in the programme, and 
seek the cooperation of its elected representatives. After completing the 
EIUS programme the improved slums should be handed over to the 
municipality for maintenance. Due to delay in handing over the im- 
proved slums conservancy, waste disposal and extension of public health 
measures are absent today. With the absence of the maintenance the 
assets created under the programme are further creating problem in the 
slum rather then facilitating for environmental improvement. 

The EIUS envisages coverage of the population with per capita expendi- 
ture, It does not envisage the qualitative works and physical coverage 
of the entire slum. However the intention of the EIUS is to cover the 
entire slum population infrastructure whatever could be created in the 
allotted amount has been provided under the Programme. This limita- 
tion has made EIUS programme to cover partial development of the 
slum. To cover the entire slum another plan has to be made. The 
standards set in the EIUS works are low, contractors are not able to 
take up quality works with low budget scale. 

The IDSMT programme in Hassan has increased the scope of deve- 
lopment of the town and this may result in the formation of few more 
slums. The EIUS programme should be an ongoing programme to take 
all the newly identified slums. 

The KSC Board should seek the help from all other sister agencies 
involved in urban development such as Town Planning, Housing, 
Municipal Administration, Karnataka Water Supply and Drainage 
Board, Pollution Control Department, in executing the slum improve- 
ment programme comprehensively. 

So far, efforts were made only to review the work progress to achieve 
the target, the evaluation programme has not been made to study the 
actual impact of the EIUS programme. The satisfaction of the slum 
dwellers alone should be the primary target rather than coverage basis 
in improving the slum areas. However, providing physical amenities in 
the slum is not the final task to improve, the environment should be 
scientifically analysed and tackled effectively. 

Absence of a long-term strategy for slum improvements in the state, 
inadequate budgetary resources, delay in declaring the slums, inter- 
department coordination problems and the maintenance of improved 
slums are identified as the major problem areas in the EIUS programme. 
The physical alignment of the houses in the slum areas are not at all 
changed by the programme which is a prerequisite for planned living 
that creates better environment. 

The sanitation is very poor even after the development of slums under 
the EIUS programme. The low cost sanitation programme is a must for 
every slum area and a fundamental prerequisite for improving the exist- 
ing urban environment in slum areas. As long as the root cause of slums 
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is not tackled completely slums emerge and spoils the urban 
environment. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. Effective Measures should be taken to check the formation of new 
slums. 

2. The importance of environmental awareness should be created in 
the urban centres. 

3. The residents should be asked to share a part of the expenditure of 
the improvement works to create a sense of belongingness. 

4. New source of finance should be found to expand the programme 
on a large scale. 

5. There is need for motivation and people’s participation for the 
successful and long lasting impact of the programme. 

6. Local body should also earmark a percentage of budget to improve 
environment in the town. 

7. The liardware provided in the EIUS programme should be supple- 
mented to the software, especially train the dwellers to utilise the 
asset properly and maintain them properly. 

8. The municipality has to take over the improved slums and maintain 
the assets directly and extend all the conservancy services such as 
sweeping and disposal of waste, etc., that alone shall provide a 
better environment to live in. 

9. Low cost sanitation should be taken up on priority basis, it can 
reduce the pollutants in the slum and helps the environmental 
improvement in many ways. 

10. The KSC sub-division staff should be strengthened and necessary 
authority should be delegated to manage programme effectively. 

11. The environment should be scientifically studied for providing- 
permanent remedies. 

12. Planting suitable trees in and around the slum areas should be 
encouraged. 

13. Urban Community Development Hyderabad Model which is known 
for the people’s participation should be adopted in delivering the 
basic services to the slum to improve the environment. 

14. The Urban Basic Service Programme introduced in the Seventh 
Plan envisaging the convergence of services for comprehensive skim 
development should be extended to all the urban centres, 

15. Effective poverty alleviation programmes alone can enable the 
poor slum dweller to take care of their dwellings and its surroimd- 
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Planning the Indian City, Mahesh N. Buch, Delhi, Vikas Publishing 
House, pp. 176, Rs. 150.00. 

The book reflects the quest of an administrator who was thrown by 
destiny into the realm of urban planning and management. As the 
author acclaims with modesty “in the process he gained experience and 
at least knowledge of the professional jargon”. 

The pace at which cities and urban life itself have grown is unprece- 
dented and breathtaking by any standards and this is true not only if 
we look at urbanisation as just patterns of human settlement but even 
when we go on to view it as a way of life. When one is in quest of the 
‘city beautiful’ one finds one is face to face with an idea that has many 
mansions. There cannot be beauty without convenience and even the 
grandest of edifices and the most beautiful plan will fail if the citizen’s 
comfort and basic facilities have been ignored. 

The author in search of a process to produce such a ‘city beautiful’ 
starts with “the logic of planning” and comes to the conclusion that 
“unless the city’s linkages with its hinterland and the extra-regional 
areas which donate migrants to it are clearly appreciated, there can be 
no meaningful city planning in this country.” Thus he goes on to 
explore “the regional variations in urbanisation” to support the same 
central idea of urban planners evolving regional planning strategies and 
breaking away from the narrow confines of urban areas and more 
boldly on to a wider canvas of regional setting. Thus the planning 
shifts from the realm of city planning into that of economic planning 
but he admits that the physical planning input would continue to be 
important because it is necessary to create the infrastructure which 
would permit industries to develop. 

The chapter on “the regional services” describes the well-known 
scenario of inadequate water supply coupled with its equally blackened 
reverse face, namely, the collection, carriage, treatment and ultimate 
disposal of sullage, sewage and garbage, differentiated and inequitable 
distribution of power and social infrastructure between urban centres 
and even their immediate neighbourhoods and finally the author once 
again zeroes on his main theme of the success or failure of a city plan 
in the Indian context revolving round the measures one takes to 
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develop the regional system of economic relationship to the mutual 
benefit of both town and country. Right through the initial build up 
and subsequent chapters on “Location and the Environment of 
Impact of Cities’’ as well as the “Use of Land, its Planning and 
Management”, the book is simmering with dissatisfaction towards 
the type of land use planning done specially in Delhi which according 
to the author has neither channelised growth, nor diverted, population 
away from Delhi — nor had any effect whatsoever on the type of growth 
that occurred in the metropolitan region. Having occupied key adminis- 
trative positions in Delhi, specially connected with the Development 
of the Capital — the author one thinks should know what he is saying 
although the planners might turn back and say what was he doing there 
sitting at the top. The criticism of planners specially physical planners 
for the work done by them more than two and a half decades ago and 
then suggesting regional planning as an earth-shaking discovery does 
not do any justice to the planners. In fact almost all the Chief Town 
Planners who have headed the Central Government’s Town and Country 
Planning Organization from Charu Guptc to Chandrashekhran, Sayed 
Shaft and Edgar Ribero have been talking themselves hoarse about 
Regional and Metropolitan Planning and in fact twenty years ago they 
pursued the issue of setting up of URIS — Urban Regional Information 
System— so essential for regional planning, but the administrators 
managed to kill the idea with their shrewd move by sanctioning such 
paltry amounts in the budgets with which one could not buy even a 
decent electronic typewriter leave aside a series of computers needed for 
storing and retrieval of the information so painstakingly gathered from 
different regions. In all fairness to the planners they had envisaged the 
idea of the National Capital Region (NCR) and its synchronising 
planning with Delhi as far back as 1960; eventually however, the NCR 
Planning and Development board was enacted by the Parliament as Act 
1 of 1985 after a lapse of a quarter century. The author’s analysis: 
“Unless we are able to do the necessary ground work in creating a new 
breed of planners, we are likely to be faced with a massive aggrevation 
of the present problem of unrealistic land use planning in which what 
is produced in paper has no bearing whatsoever on what exists on the 
ground. The planner’s city in India is only a fantasy, a cloud cukoo 
land of what can never be”. There are many in tliis game of urban 
planning who feel that the observation supplies more to those adminis- 
trators entrusted with implementation of plans. The planning of cii} 
is far too complex and sensitive to be left more or less entirely in the 
hands of administrators turned planners. 

The chapter on shelter makes one feel as if one has wandered into 
interesting lanes and by-lanes of the main topic. Although the author 
mentions about the total number of L3 million dwelling units funded 
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by HUDCO by the end of financial year 1983-84, he avoids to mention 
that by that time HUDCO had increased its output from a meagre 
20,000 dwelling units a year to one-third of a million dwelling unit peryear 
by 1983-84. His description of HUDCO: “Computer assisted designs” 
of city planning also betrays lack of understanding the highly sophistica- 
ted computer programme developed by HUDCO’s researchers in 
collaboration with Harvard and Massachusettes institute of Technology. 
According to author what “ultimately emerged is a reduction in public 
areas, including streets, to a level where colony becomes a soulless, 
mechanical layout of narrow streets and tiny plots, in which masses of 
people are condemned to live in extreme discomfort for generations to 
come”. Had the author gone through the technical papers published 
on the subject he would have known that the public areas, street widths, 
plot sizes and even the specifications for services were the inputs in the 
computer designed programme which would then print out the most 
efficient and economical layout of the predetermined type and design 
of a module. A planner could choose from a host of alternate modules 
available and if required he could make necessary changes to fit the 
situation. By no means it is a substitute for the design ingenuity. 

“the city aesthetics” — the last chapter is a cry of anguish when an 
administrator-planner fails to find adequate solutions to the problems 
otherwise so lucidly narrated. The author then turns to art and culture 
through which “a great planner can raise a city from the daily humdrum 
and struggle for life to a high plateau in which as the author puts it — 
urban becomes urbane”. The real answers, the solutions remain elusive. 
How should a great city turn to advantage the migration of rural 
dwellers into its precincts by orderly and planned absorption although 
it will still look for the larger metropolitan and regional planning 
processes to ensure its restriction to the minimum? How the planners, 
the politicians, the administrators and the citizens will like to ensure 
that the environment is preserved? How will the relocation of dwellings 
or industry take place in an ordered fashion? And when the city 
expands, it should expand in a manner so that it should not shock its 
residents and neighbouring areas but rather surprise them pleasantly 
with its graceful and artistic growth, its sprawling gardens, its places 
recreation, its theatres or play grounds and fill them with joy. The 
need is always for a greater dreamer and a relentless will to pursue a 
plan imaginatively outlined. Whatever be the circumstances, notJiing 
can be achieved without the citizen’s active participation in ail processes 
of planning and execution. 

May be answers to these questions will be provided by the author in 
the final report of the National Commission on Urbanization of which 
he is the Deputy Chairman. But how one wishes that the author had 
also dealt with the doubts which the planners express from time to time 
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of tlie administrators failing them in delivering the goods, of having no 
commitment to professional integrity but only dexterity in dealing with 
those in power — of ‘plotting’ — /.e., allotting plots to VIPs or people 
who matter and of the dubious deals of pov»'er with press-barons who 
can boost their image. In such a game of chess— where destiny mates 
and checks and slays, some have reached the zenith and others had to 
quit in prime. In the process it is the city that suffers and the price is 
paid by the town in terms of beauty comeliness. 

The book is pursuasively written and will be of interest to both 
generalists and professionals and the loud thinking is certainly worth 
the price which is reasonable. 

— H.U. Bulan? 


Community Power: Directions for Future Research, Robert J. Waste, 
(ed.), Beverly Hills, Sage Publications, 1986, pp. 207, 8 27.50 (Hardback). 

This book, as the editor says, evolved as a direct result of a theme 
panel organised by Professor Susan A. Mac Manus (Cleveland State 
University) for the 1984 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association. It is divided into four parts. Part 1 contains the 
Introduction, and Part IV contains the Conclusion. Part II and Part III 
contain three essays each. Part I presents a summary of local government 
research in the United States over three decades. Part II presents the 
elite view of community power; whereas Part HI presents the pluralist 
view of community power. Part IV is an attempt to set forth the future 
directions in community power research. 

The debate over community power is on since Floyd Hunter’s work on 
Community Power Structure appeared. The three camps whicji have 
joined in this debate represent the three different approaches: Floyd 
Hunter’s reputational approach (1953), C. Wright Mills’ positional ap- 
proach (1958), and Robert A. Dahl’s decisional approach (1961). 

Since Floyd Hunter’s community power structure a fresh note has 
been introduced in social science about the analysis of power at the 
community level. As the debate developed two divergent views came up 
in the field of analysis of community power, characterised by an elitist 
view comprising reputational and positional approaches, and the plural- 
ist view comprising the decisional approach. For Hunter, the main task 
of studying power in local communities consisted in identifying the prin- 
cipal leaders at the local level— the power brokers'. Mills, alongwith 
Domhoff and Dye, shares the assumption that the political power in 
most communities is exercised by a relatively small group of people, as 
Mills in his “The Power Elite” adlvanced the notion that the ruling class 
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comprising the leaders of economic, social and military groups controls 
the national Policy process on all key issues of importance in the United 
States of America. 

Dahl, alongwith Polsby and Wolfinger stressed the decision-making 
functions as important to community power structure. Dahl emphasised 
the decision-making function of the leaders in New Haven, He found 
that individuals who were influential in one sector of public activity tend- 
ed not to be influential in another sector. 

The three major approaches to the study of community power, viz,, 
the reputational approach developed by Hunter, the positional approach 
of Mills, and decisional approach associated with Dahl, drew a dividing 
line between these social scientists. 

The present volume focuses on this debate which took a new shape 
since the 1984 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 

The elitist view of community power is represented through the essays 
written by Thomas R, Dye, G. William DomhofF, and Clarence N. Stone 
which constitute part two of this book; the pluralist side is represented 
through the papers of Robert J. Waste, Heinz Eulau, and Robert A. 
Dahl which form part three of the book. 

These seemingly divergent views expressing disagreement, among these 
two groups of social scientists have the underpinning of agreement on at 
least one point, i.e., an agreement about the shape and directions of 
urban research in the future. Robert J. Waste in the beginning of the 
book elaborates old antagonisms and new directions in the analysis of 
the community power; and concludes in part four about the directions 
of community power research in the future, by saying that “Community 
power research is inseparable from the larger realms of democratic theory 
and comparative government”. 

The essays included in this volume tend to remould question of theory 
and method, while attempting to establish links between the study of 
community power and broader study of local government and general 
public policy. Thomas R. Dye attempts to link in Chapter IT cojnmu- 
nity power and public policy. DomholF in Chapter HI elabcratcs a 
“Growth Machine” theory of local decision-making for elite anah sis. 
Both Clarence Stone in Chapter IV and Robert J. Waste in Chapter V 
attempt to explain the terms ‘power’ and ‘pluralism’ in the community 
power debate. Heinz Eulau in Chapter VI shows the usefulness of ap- 
plying network analysis to community power studies. Robert A. Dahl 
in Chapter VII reflects on his original New Haven Study and speculates 
on directions for future research in community power, and the study of 
local Government. Again, Robert J. Waste in Chapter VIH which. fo,rms 
Part IV almost prepares agenda for urban studies and communitt' power 
research of the future by weaving together all the earlier essays in the 


book. Waste pleads for a willingness on the part of the elitists and plural- 
ist to join together to develop precise vocabulary and field methodology 
for community power studies which may prove to be useful to under- 
standing the relations between leaders and citizens in democratic politics. 

The study of power and politics in local communities is an important 
area of research all over, especially, in the newly emerging democratic 
nations of the world; but the use of the concepts as developed by these 
scholars in these essays remains open to question. Their utility will de- 
pend upon their suitability and applicability to the study of power struc- 
ture in local communities in various nations. However, this book is a 
valuable addition to the field of community power researches in social 
science. 


— R.N. Thakur 
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Urban Planning and Implementation: 
Some Issues 


V. GNANESHWAR 


"PLANNING REQUIRES vision, imagination and an ability to 
A group the relationships between different elements of urban 
fabric. Implementation requires hard-nosed bureaucratic skills, an abi- 
lity to design and implement controls, to negotiate with government 
departments and authorities and to cajole businessmen.’” 

Urban India has to suffer on both the fronts — planning and imple- 
mentation. Urban Planning is riddled with inconsistent policy 
approaches, rural -urban dichotomy, ineffective local government system 
and borrowed western planning concepts. The fragmented administra- 
tive system in urban areas along with a host of urban laws and statutes 
have transformed the urban areas into a functioning jungle. Planners 
and administrators have become virtually passive observers witnessing 
the steadily degenerating urban system. The explosion of knowledge in 
modern times has facilitated the urban planners in devising new and 
impressive planning concepts and programmes. But the implementation 
has to lag far behind due to a number of inherent weaknesses existing 
in the urban system. | 

The dynamics of urban planning and implementation are analyzed in ; 
this paper. The problems relating to administrative fragmentation, fiscal 
constraints and urban politics are discussed. 

URBAN PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION— MISSING LINKS L' 

I 

Traditionally, planning and implementation have been conceived as i 
separate activities, and are entrusted to different administrative units j„ 
with very vague and weak linkages. i 

The separation of plan formulation and implementation has rendered 
many plans to be mere statements of intent covering ambiguous objec- 
tives without engaging in specific implementation strategy that may 
iMax Neutze, “Urban Planning, Policy and Management”, Australian Journal of 
Public Administration, Vol. XLI, No. 2, June 1982, Sydney, p. 146. 
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provide necessary investment guidelines and possible contingency 
measures for any unforeseen implementation problems. Failure to 
provide adequate interaction within the planning process among the 
constituencies of the government has created a huge gap in develop- 
ment,^ 

Translating national development plans into operational programmes 
and investment projects has become one of the most critical and difficult 
tasks facing planners and administrators in developing countries for 
without properly implemented projects, development plans become only 
empty objectives remaining forever elusive,** For instance, though 
balanced growth has been repeatedly emphasized by the successive 
national plans, no significant achievement is made in dispersing the 
industries from urban/metro centres to backward rural areas. The rural 
development projects could not have the desired effect on balanced deve- 
lopment as the investments made are inadequate to match and sustain 
the growth. Further, the rural development projects could largely bene- 
fit privileged rural sector who in turn preferred to invest their surpluses 
in urban areas rather than in rural areas. 

Urban and rural areas have been treated as separate entities for 
planning purposes in the earlier planning efforts. It is only in the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan that some tangible effort was made to treat urban and 
rural areas as interdependent for their sustenance and growth. The 
Integrated Development of Small and Medium Towns scheme launched 
by the Government of India during the Sixth Plan is an outstanding 
example in this respect. 

The urban planning itself was confined to physical growth of urban 
areas till recently. The numerable town planning and master planning 
efforts made so far in India deal mostly with land use control and build- 
ing regulations. The other facets of an urban system like settlement 
pattern, economic structure and rural-urban interactions are being dis- 
cussed widely in recent years only and the feasible concrete steps to 
integrate the rural and urban streams of development are yet to be 
worked-out. 

Urban planning is traditionally considered as technical function and 
is entrusted to agencies like the city improvement trust, development 
authorities and the directorates of town planning. But the implementa- 
tion is left to the very inadequately equipped civic bodies. However, 
city corporations undertake both planning and implementation tasks in 
their respective municipal areas. Apart from this, a host of central and 
state level organisations prepare sectoral plans and implement them 
through their field agencies in an isolated manner. 

®Louis J. Goodman and Ralph N. Love, Project Planning and Management — ,-in 
New York, PergamoQ Press, 1980, p. 5. 

Hbid,, p. 7. 
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Over and above these policy constraints, urban planning and imple- 
mentation functions suffer from lacunae existing in the statutory, 
administrative, financial and political spheres of an urban system. 

Statutory Perspective 

Legal fabric stipulates the pace of implementation process. Hence, the 
implementation of urban plans depends, to a large extent, on the laws 
governing various urban functions. The everchanging urban scene has 
made the traditional town planning concepts and the related statutes 
obsolete necessitating a thorough reform. The states like Tamil Nadu 
and Maharashtra have already made considerable efforts in this area. 
The state of Maharashtra has an advantage of having earlier Town 
Planning Acts in India. Though town planning Acts were in vouge even 
in the early part of the present century, they were restricted to physical 
aspects like land-use control, lay-out sanctions, zoning, etc. The 
broader issues like employment, industrial growth, migration and settle- 
ment patterns, etc., were left out. Further, the jurisdiction of a town 
plan was limited to cities and towns, excluding the hinterlands. Thus, 
the Town Planning Acts lacked comprehensiveness as well as integrated 
perspective. 

As a step towards integration, certain states have enacted regional 
planning legislations. For instance, the state of Maharashtra has enacted 
the Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966. This Act pro- 
vides that the local bodies including the Zila Parishads are responsible 
for planning^ and implementation^ in their respective jurisdictions. Fur- 
ther, the provision of Special Planning Authority® is made for develop- 
ing new towns. In regard to metropolitan regions, the constitution of 
Regional Planning Boards’ is provided. But these Boards are made res- 
ponsible for planning only. From content angle, the Act dealt in con- 
siderable depth. Many aspects like population distribution, land-use, 
greenery, environment, water supply, transport and communication, etc., 
are included in town planning and transformed the term town planning 
into development planning. 

This apart, a number of legislations like the Land Acquisition Act, 
Urban Land (Ceiling and Regulation) Act, City Corporations and Muni- 
cipalities Acts, Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads Acts, etc., govern 
various organisations engaged in urban development process. A number 
of other state and central agencies are administered by different statutes. 
Simultaneous operation of these laws, with their specific objectives, bye- 
laws, rules and regulations has created a complex urban situation. Some 

^Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966, Section 21. 

Section 42. 

Section 40, 

Section 4, (1). 
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of the laws like the Urban Land (Ceiling and Regulation) Act and the 
Land Acquisition Act have overlapping functions. Further, it is observed 
that the Rent Control Acts have adversely affected the municipal 
revenues. 

The diversified legal frame is found to be a major hurdle for smooth 
operation of the interdependent urban planning and implementation 
functions. Many a time they had either restrictive or overlapping influen- 
ces. Hence, an analysis of the effects of operation of these laws on one 
another requires utmost attention. 

Administrative Perspective 

Administrative fragmentation is the outcome of specialisation which is 
the by-product of urbanisation. The existence of numerable public agen- 
cies, either special purpose or local bodies belonging to different levels 
of government having substantial autonomy is a common phenomenon 
one comes across in the metropolitan regions world over. 

Multiplication of administrative organisation in a metropolitan region 
provides ample opportunity for frictions in programme and project 
foimulatiou as well as in their execution. Even if comprehensive and 
integrated regional planning is conducted, there will be scope for over- 
lapping and conflicts under the present system of administrative frag- 
mentation, which is in-built in the democratic functioning of modern 
governments and the rapidly increasing trend of specialisation in every 
department of life. The rationalisation of developmental functions at 
the local and metropolitan levels can reduce the duplication to some 
extent. But, complete demarcation cannot be expected from a dynamic 
urban environment. Hence, there should be a high level statutory body 
to promote better relations among various administrative units. 

In regard to actual implementation, there should be flexible attitude 
on the part of various administrative bodies towards other units. 
Usually, conflicts arise due to rigid attitudes developed over a period by 
officials. Effective communication and information’ system can reduce 
the scope for conflicts. In the execution sphere, for instance, a munici- 
pality or municipal corporation has to deal with various state and central 
government bodies m order to obtain their services. The rigid outlook 
which exists especially in the traditional administrative units like the 
revenue administration and certain autonomous agencies hampers the 
progress of execution due to unnecessary formalities, rules and recnda- 
tions. In this regard, a regional organisation to act as mediator and re- 
solve the conflicting situations through wider contacts and hiaher status 

would be advantageous for fostering integrated development."^ 

Financial Perspective 

Fiscal planning is vital link between development planning and imple- 
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mentation. The financial structure is so framed in India that each lower 
level government has to depend upon the higher level government. For 
instances the local government units in urban areas have only the pro- 
perty tax which forms bulk of the local finance and octroi in some states 
like Maharashtra. Hence, these local bodies have to depend upon the 
state and central governments for grants and loans in order to carryout 
their development activities. This implies that urban local bodies cannot 
implement their plans and programmes without financial assistance from 
higher level governments. The inference is that financial dependence of 
local bodies upon the higher level governments makes their position 
weak and provides opportunities for the interplay of politics. Each local 
body fights for more funds and the state governments find themselves in 
embarrassing position in providing grants and loans in a competitive si- 
tuation. All this creates a tense environment among difierent levels of 
government and antagonistic attitude towards other local bodies within 
a single metropolitan region. Thus, unsound financial position of local 
bodies gives rise to complicated problems which. are popularly termed as 
politics of scarcity. 

Financing of urban development has been fragmeoted in India. Firstly, 
the central and state plans have very restricted view of urban develop- 
ment, mostly referring to urban planning, urban sanitation, slum im- 
provement, public health, etc. Whatever provisions are made under the 
urban development caption are meant for these areas only. Urban water 
supply, housing, industrial growth, urban transport and communication 
and such other aspects are financed through a number of autonomous 
and semi-autonomous agencies. Practically, no financial discipline is 
found in the urban/metropolitaii development. Even the recently mount- 
ed integrated urban development and integrated rural development pro- 
jects lack the comprehension and effective linkage. The vital subjects 
like slum improvement, industrial growth, employment generation and 
housing, are still financed independently. Hence, there is need for a 
common platform to discuss and channelise various investments in a 
particular urban/metropolitan region. 

Political Perspective 

In a democracy, political leaders play important role in planning as 
well as implementation. The politicians have to formulate certain socio- 
economic objectives and on the basis of them formulate comprehensive 
development policies which in tuni guide various plans and their imple- 
mentation. Urban development is not an exception in this regard. The 
planners and administrators are not in a position to perceive the socio- 
economic realities in metropolitan areas. Pre-conceived ideas like de- 
mocratic socialism, gainful employment, welfare society, and controver- 
sies like rural development vs, urban development, dominate the political 
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activity, making the politician insensitive to the hard realities of an 
urban system. This has widened the gap between politicians and the ad- 
ministrators. The former engaged in their ideological exercises oriented 
towards cheap publicity while the administrators being responsible for 
implementation facing contradictory situations. 

Metropolitan regions provide ample scope for interactions among the 
three levels of politicians — central, state and local. The MPs, MLAs, 
municipal councillors and panchayat members have due shares in the 
entire urban development process. Each sector has claims and counter- 
claims either for more powers or more resources. 

A regional coordinating body as a platform to deliberate upon com- 
mon and interrelated issues is necessary in this respect. It has to be 
chaired by the Minister concerned for Urban Development and must be 
made responsible to channellise the political endeavours for successful 
implementation of the development schemes and projects. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Urban development is a complex phenomenon requiring rational think- 
ing and concerted efforts to cope with. The traditional separation of 
planning and implementation functions is not conducive for integrated 
urban development. Hence, the need for treating urban development 
planning and implementation as continuum. The urban development 
authorities constituted in various parts of the country can play catalytic 
role in bringing such continuity. 

The aspect as to whether the metropolitan or urban development 
authorities should execute the development projects and schemes on a 
large scale is a secondary factor, depending, to a large extent, upon the 
politico-administrative environment of the region concerned. However, 
the urban development authorities may have to undertake execution in 
certain areas where there are no proper and ejOScient organisations to 
undertake such tasks. 

In order to achieve integrated urban development, the linking of 
planning and implementation processes must be institutionalized. The 
following steps are necessary to realize this: 

1. Setting-up of a regional urban development authority with adequate 
powers and political status to deliberate upon and to take vital 
decisions affecting the developments in the region concerned. 

2. Engaging in a network of planning processes— regional planning, 
land-use planning, sectoral planning, area planning, etc., in an 
interrelated manner, 

3. Transforming these plans into executionable and time-bound de- 
velopment projects. 
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4. Mobilising the finances and investing on a regional perspective. 

5. Developing an extensive data-bank and information system on 
urban related issues. 

6. Establishing communication channels and formal linkages among 
various implementing agencies in the urban region concerned. 

O 
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O NE OF the serious consequences of urbanisation is iinbriddJed 
shortages in housing.’ The problem of housing is not confined 
to India alone and is known to be rampant even in developed countries, 
such as the USA, the UK, West Germany, Portugal, France, Canada, 
etc. All such countries cited above have gone through serious housing 
crisis during pre and post-World Wars I and II. As early as 1834 the 
USA had experienced enormous housing shortage which led to the 
founding of the “Association for improving the conditions of the poor” 
in 1847. It is said that Germany, by the year 1966-67, carried a deficit 
of 2 million housing units. Portugal’s housing crisis as estimated by an 
ILO Committee, requires at least 43 years for satisfactory sol ution and at 
best 90 years if renovation of all the old housing units is taken into 
consideration. It is observed that on the large scale destruction during 
the World Wars I and II could be attributed as the main reason for 
housing crisis in the West and East, Apart from the dramatic reasons 
such as wars, crisis in housing may be due to the following reasons: 

i. uncontrolled growth of population; 

2. desire to consume more number of housing units than really 
required; 

3. monopolisation of housing construction by a few economically well- 
to-do; and 

4. additions of new units to the existing housing stock is much less 
to the expected demand and need, i.e,, construction of new housing 
units is not in tune with the growing requirements. 

^Housing or shelter in a developing country like India has a different connot.'ition 
from that of the developed countries. For more details see S.P. Arya, “iiousing 
Tomorrow’s Millions”, The Statesman, kxxgusX 12, 12. 
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Different countries have adopted different methods and formulated 
various policies to, meet the shortage of housing. Universally, all the 
countries apart from taking construction activity on its own also en- 
couraged private, corporate sector, cooperative sector and household 
sector through the introduction of various incentives in the form of tax 
reliefs, provision of subsidies, loans, and grants to those aspirants who 
would like to construct housing units on their own. In order to protect 
renters from excessive rent increases and undue exploitation by home 
owners particularly when there is a heavy demand and less supply of 
housing units, many countries including India have introduced Rent 
Control Act but in reality it gave way to negative results in addition to 
a little positive effects. India on its part took initiative in the field of 
housing allocating a separate budget for housing development right from 
the first Five Year Plan. Yet, the principle of housing as a basic right 
of man is not achieved in all cases and has remained a major question 
to the government in particular, administrators, politicians, social and 
urban planners in general. Housing crisis for a section of people is be- 
cause of lapses in the National housing policies^ and for others, it is due 
to failure of the private sector in producing the housing in bulk to meet 
those who are in real need, except doing for profit.® Hence, housing has 
become the concern not only for the individuals or groups but even for 
the nations at large. Flence, the UNO General Assembly in order to 
awake the nations for this human problem declared the year 1987 as 
International Year of Shelter for the Homeless. 

The Background 

The concept of ‘housing’ occupies a very important place among the 
requirements of civilised living, next to food and clothing. Literally 
‘house’ connotes a physical structure to provide shelter, including the 
necessary social infrastructure. Viewed from a commercial angle, it is an 
economic good which can be traded apart from being a form of invest- 
ment. It is also considered a symbol of social status and the degree of 
status varies in accordance with the type of dwelling and its location. 
For example, the inhabitants of big mansions or buildings in posh local- 
ities are considered as rich compared to others who live in moderate 
houses in medium localities or small dwellings in congested and unclean 
localities. The last category of people carry the stigma of poor’. The 
wide disparity in the housing patterns— especially when it is one of the 
basic human needs, is a sad reflection of unequal distribution of wealth 

2 Smith in his study noted that one of the sources of housing crisis is public policies. 
For more details see L.B. Smith, Anatomy of a Crisis: Canadian Housing Policy in 
Seventies, Vancouver, Fraser Institute, 1977. 

»D. Harrey, “Labour, Capital and Class Struggle Around the Built Environment 
in Advanced Capitalist Societies”, Polities and Society y 6^1911, pp. 265-95, 
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in the society. An attempt is made in this article to examine the aspect 

of housing in India, along with the reasons for the crisis in the light 
of similar studies in the developed countries. The contingent aspects 
such as sources of housing finance, roles of the government and private 
sector in the promotion of housing sector are also analysed. 

Urbanisation 

The state as well as pace of urbanisation not only varies from one 
country to the other but even w'ithin the same country. While over 39 
per cent of World population is categorised as urbairi, the percentage in 
developed countries amounts to 69 and 29 in the developing countries. 
Urbanisation in India has rather been slow at an annual rate of 0.35 per 
cent only during 1971-81 as against the universal average 0.63 per cent.® 
The total urban population in India as per 1981 census was 159.73 
millions which is less than one-fourth of total population. But the rea- 
son for alarm lies in the fact that the entire urban population is unevenly 
spread out among 3,245 towns and cities of which 216 belong to class I 
category shouldering nearly 60.4 per cent of the total urban population. 
The decadal growth of urban population as well as its distribution are 
represented in Tables 1 and 2. 


Table 1 GROWTH OF POPULATION— 1951-1981 


Year 


Population (In Millions) 


Percentage of Urban 
PopiilotioH to total 

t — 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Population 

1951 

62.4 

298.5 

360.9 

17.30 

1961 

19 A 

360.1 

439.2 

18.00 

1971 

108.9 

438.3 

547.2 

19.70 

1981 

159.7 

525.5 

685.2 

23.30 

2001 

(Expected) 

315.4 

684.6 

1000.0 

30 to 40 


Socrce: Census of Inclui. 


It can be seen that class I and II towns and cities shared the largest 
population while the share of population in class V is only notional. 
The class Vi settlements are in no position to attract urban population 
and are on the verge of denotification from the urban map. However, it 
is expected that by 2001 AD the total population of the country would 

*Aruni Kumar Sharma, “Urbanisation Patterns in the World: Their Implications 
for India’’, Journal of Social and Economic Studies, Vol. X, Part 1 ami II, 1982. 

Jain, “Growth of Cities and Urban Agglomeration in India 1971-81, A 
Census Analysis’’, Paper presented at the S.V.U, Conference, 1982, 
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Table 2 DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN POPULATION IN THE TOWNS 
AND CITIES OF VARIOUS CLASSES 


Class of 

Number of Towns 

Population in 

Percentage of Population 

the Town 

e. . 

1971 1981 

{Millions) 

to Total Urban Population 

^ ..A. ^ 


I 

145 

216 

94.34 

56.2 

60.4 

II 

178 

270 

18.12 

11.2 

11.6 

III 

570 

739 

22.50 

16.3 

14.4 

IV 

847 

1048 

14.84 

11.2 

9.5 

V 

641 

742 

5.62 

4.6 

3.6 

VI 

150 

230 

0.78 

0-5 

0.5 

Total 

2531 

3245 

156.20 

100.0 

100.0 




Latest: 159.0 




Source: Seventh Five Year Plan — 1985-90. 


be around 1,000 millions, of which about 315 millions (30-40%) would 
be urbanites with commensurate increase in number of towns and cities. 
Problems like increasing population densities along with pockets of com- 
parative ease, high levels of unemployment along with shortages in 
trained personnel, ever increasing number of slums along with growing 
number of large and spacious housing colonies increasingly heavy invest- 
ments promoting urban infrastructure along with poor sanitation, short- 
ages in water supply, poor state of roads, transportation and street 
lighting, are some of the bewildering consequences of such unmitigated 
urbanisation. Though each of the paradox deserves fullest attention, the 
problem of housing is taken up for analysis in this paper in the back- 
ground of the UN declaration of 1987 as the International Year of 
Shelter for the Homeless. Provision of housing of the magnitude to meet 
the diverse demands is not an easy task because it is rather doubtful 
whether the entire population can ever be taken into consideration by 
the census while estimating the housing shortage in the country. The 
status of housing viewed from the perspective of the alarming shortage 
brings out the question as to who should shoulder the responsibility of 
providing adequate housing to the teeming millions. 

URBAN HOUSING IN INDIA 

The state of access to housing symbolises a nation’s level of economic 
development and well being’— both social, as well as cultural. In com- 
parison with such an ideal the state of art in respect of housing in the 
country is abysmally poor. Choking, congestion, substandard quality 
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and old in appearance are more prominent everywhere. For instance, in 
metropolitan cities, the average number of persons per room is 3.99 
(Bombay), 3.4 (Calcutta), 3.0 (Delhi) as against the country’s average 
number of persons per household (5.6) and 2.8 per room.** The size pro- 
file of housing in major Indian cities is represented in Table 3. 

Table 3 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS BY SIZE 
OF DWELLING UNITS OCCUPIED IN INDIAN MAJOR CIT1ES--J971. 


City Percentage of Honsehoids in 



( — 

One room Two room Three 
unit units room 

units 

Four 

room 

units 

Five 

room 

units 

Unspeci- 
fied num- 
ber of 
rooms 

Total 

Calcutta 

67.6 17.2 

8.1 

3.7 

3.3 

0.1 

100.00 

Kanpur 

59.6 27.0 

7.1 

3.3 

3.0 

— 

100.00 

Bombay 

77.4 14.2 

5.3 

1.9 

1.1 

0.1 

100.00 

Delhi 

57.1 25.7 

9.5 

4.3 

3.1 

0.3 

100 00 

Poona 

65.1 20.9 

7.3 

3.6 

3.0 

0.1 

100.00 

Madras 

53.6 24.4 

11.0 

5.2 

5.5 

0.3 

100.00 

Hyderabad 

44.9 28.9 

12,8 

7.2 

6.2 


100,00 

Bangalore 

45.4 27 5 

11.9 

lA 

7.8 


100.00 

Ahmcdabad 

57.5 27.5 

7.8 

3.9 

3.2 

0.1 

100.00 

Source: 

( i) Census of India 197], part IV B Housing Tables. 



(n) National Buildings Organisation. 




The comparative profile of housing situation in India aloiigwith a few 

other countries clearly brings out the state of art of housing in respect 

of congestion (See Table 4). 






Table 4 

HOUSING CONDITIONS IN A FEW SELECTED COUNTRIES 

Country 

Year Average number of persons 

Average number of persons 



per household 


per room 


India 

1971 

5.6 



2.8 


Canada 

1976 

3.2 



0.6 


United States 1977 

2.9 



0.56 (1971) 

Australia 

1976 

3.1 



0.6 


.Kipan 

1978 

3.5 



N.A. 


France 

1975 

2.9 



N.A. 


Sweden 

1975 

2.4 



0.6 


New Zealand 1976 

3.2 



0.6 


Egypt 

1976 

5.2 



1.8 


Source: 

UN Statistical Year Book, 1976-1981. 




^Census of India, 1971 and National Buildings Organisation. 
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It can be seen that the average number of persons per room in s'oihe 
of the major cities in India is more or less equivalent to the average 
number of persons per household in some of the developed countries 
included in the sample. Further, in all the metropolitan cities (except 
Hyderabad and Bangalore) more than 50 per cent of households live in 
one room unit and less than 8 per cent live in dwellings of more than 
four rooms (see Table 3). 

With regard to sanitation, environment and availability of basic 
amenities in the Indian context, only 56 per cent of urban population 
have access to community water supply (39 per cent by house connec- 
tion and 17 per cent by public stand post), while 6 per cent inhabitants 
in rural areas do have access to community water supply. Thus it can 
be seen that only 16 per cent of total population in the country have 
access to water supply. Similarly, in respect of sewage disposal facilities, 
only 18 per cent of total population is covered by sewage system 
or adequate disposal.’ Lack of infrastructural facilities is 
not peculiar to India alone; it can be seen even in some of the develop- 
ed countries like USA, France and Spain. In France in 1975, it was 
found that 2.8 per cent and 26.2 per cent of dwellings did not have 
running water and WC in dwellings respectively.® In USA, it was 
observed (1976) that about 3.1 per cent of dwellings lacked one or more 
basic facilities. Similarly, in Spain it was found in 1975 that about 13.4 
per cent of dwellings did not have running water, and about 48.6 per 
cent lacked bathroom and 17.6 per cent were without indoor WC.* A 
few countries do appear to have a higher percentage [Egypt (93%), 
Libya (60%), and Venezuela (75%)] of facilities and Sri Lanka (14%), 
Nepal (3%). Afghanistan (3%) lower to what is obtained in India (access 
to community water supply).^” The main reason for the deficiency in the 
basic amenities is that most of the dwellings were constructed years back 
and are identified as substandard ones. It is seen that in India, over 
50 per cent of dwelling units are 20 years old and functionally obsolete. 
Similar trends were also observed in other developed countries too. In 
Spain as late as 1975, about 42 per cent of the total housing stock was 
conrtructed before 1942.^^ Similarly, in France it was found that about 
57.3 per cent of principal residences were built prior to 1948.^- In the 
USA, about 34.7 per cent of housing stock was built before 1940. In 
Britain about 31 per cent was built before 1919.^® All this shows that 

H.1N Compendium of Social Statistics, 1977. 

8Jon, Pearsall in Martin Wynn, (eds.). Housing in Europe, Groom Heim, London, 
1984. 

^Martin, Wynn in Martin Wynn, (ed.). Housing in Europe, op. cit. 

5 «For details see UN Compendium of Social Statistics, 1977. 

’‘^Martin, Wynn op. cit., p. 141. 

’®.lon, Pearsall op. ciV,, p. 25. 

Larry, Bourne The Geography of Housing, Edward Arnold, London, 1981, 
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deficiency in the basic amenities is not uncommon to countries both 
developed and developing, including India. 

HOUSING SHORTAGE 

Any shortage, generally implies a consequence of interaction between 
competing forces, etc., i.e., higher rate of demand as against the available 
rate of supply or production, under utilisation of resources, unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, unmitigated growth of population. Again, housing 
shortage is not unique to India alone, as is the case of other elements 
described in the countries referred earlier.^* For instance in Protugal it 
was found that shortages in housing which contributed to overcrowding 
to the extent of 24.8 per cent during 70s.^'’ A study sponsored by the 
ILO estimated that it would take 43 years to make good of the existing 
deficit and probably 90 years if the renovation of old and substandard 
dwelling units are taken into consideration.’® Similarly, in West Ger- 
many the deficit during 1966-67 was estimated at 2 million units. The 
USA, on the other hand, noticed housing shortage in 1834. As against 
the backdrop of shortages in developed countries, the Indian scene is 
described in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 HOUSING SHORTAGE IN INDIA— 1971 to 2000 


Year 


Shortage of dwellings {in millions) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1971 

14 5 

11.6 

2.9 

1981 

21.3 

16.5 

48 

1985 

23.6 

18.0 

5.6 

1991 (expected) 

27.4 

20.2 

7.2 

2000 (expected) 

39.10 

29.80 

9.3 


Source : 1. National Building Organisation. 

2. Housing Finance in India: City and Industrial Development Corporation 
of Maharashtra Ltd., Bombay. 

It is clear that the shortage in dwellings has continuously Increased 
from 14.5 million in 1971 to 23.6 million by the end of 1985. Further, 

i*Cynthia Gobin Ghorra, “Public Policy in a Context of Crisis: The French 
Housing Programme of Habitat 88”, Planning and Administration, lULA, Vol. 13, 
No. 1, spring 1986, pp. 25-30. 

lU. Caspar, “Urban Growth— Portugal”, UnpubJislied paper, Lisbon, 1980. 

^^International Labour Office, Employment and Basic Needs in Portugal Geneva, 
1979. 

i»Dcclan, Kennedy, “West Germany” in Martin Wynn (ed.), Housing in 
Europe, op. eit, 
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the crisis is more clearly discernible in rural areas than in urban areas. 
The ‘crisis* can be brought into greater relief when viewed against the 
background of growth of population vis-a-vis the supply or availability 
of housing. The average size of Indian family is 5.5. During 1901-81 
the supply of finished housing has increased from 47 million to 114 
million while population has increased from 238 million to 685 
million. Even according to the standard size of an Indian family the 
required number of housing units works out to 137 million as against 
the available number of units of 114 million thus leaving a gap of 23 
million units. The unwieldy gap has resulted mainly due to: (/) slow and 
tardy additions to the existing housing stock, (//) lack of attention to the 
need of repairs and maintenance of old building stock; and iiii) break 
down of traditional joint families. 

NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY^e 

In tune with the importance of ‘housing’ as an index of economic 
development, the Government of India took the lead and initiative in 
augmenting the housing sector, but its role was rather limited till the 
beginning of Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79). Till 1974, the role of 
government has been limited to provision of subsidised housing on a 
marginal scale for the economically weaker sections of the society in 
addition to funding the state government and other public sector organi- 
sations towards housing projects such as land acquisition and construc- 
tion of LIG and MIG dwelling units. Such financial assistance on a 
limited scale was also made available to lower and middle income 
groups. In the Fifth Five Year Plan, a provision was made to provide 
house sites to rural landless people on a limited scale in addition to 
evolving schemes for implementation in urban areas. As a consequence, 
between 1950-51 and 1978-79, the public sector alone has been able to 
construct about 2.05 lakh dwelling units for plantation labour and 
industrial workers; 3.36 lakh units for low income group people; 1.42 
lakh units for HIG and others and 5.6 lakh units in Rural House Site-cum 


i8i\[ationcxl Housing Policy is clearly stated in the Five Year Plans. The First Five 
Year Plan clearly accepted that the central government is directly concerned with the 
subject of housing and it should be provided primarily to the low, and weaker sections 
of the society. The objectives of the Seventh Five Year Plan also further confirmed 
the nation’s concern in the subject of housing. The objectives of the Seventh Plan are: 
(1) promotion of self-housing, provision of sites to the landless poor and financial 
assistance for construction of dwellings in rural areas; regularisation of prices within 
the paying capacity of targetted beneficiaries; regulation in the cost of land, modifica- 
tion in building bye-laws in order to redUee the cost of construction; and science and 
technology elTorts in order to improve building technology and in the usage of local 
building materials. 
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housing units in addition to distribution of 77 lakh house sites for the 
landless people in rural areas.^® 

Apart from the government, other public institutions such as LIC and 
GIC, PFO and banks both nationalised or otherwise, have been playing 
significant roles in the field of housing. The individual shares of invest- 
ment in national housing programme is presented in Tables 6, 7, and 8. 

It can be seen in Table 9 that the scale of investment from the govern- 
ment is much lesser than its scale of investment from private sector, 
particularly household sector. During the period of 1950-80, total 
public investment in housing including government, public enterprises, 
departmental undertakings and grants-in-aid was estimated to Rs. 3,053 
crore. On the other hand, the investments made by the private sector 
during the corresponding period was of the order of Rs. 12,740 crores'^^ 
almost four times the public investment. The lower levels public invest- 
ment in comparison to the private sector, may perhaps be due to other 
pressing priorities in the promotion of country’s development, coupled 
with limitations on public financial resources. 

As can be seen, the percentage of investment in housing as against 
total plan out-lay is on decline though in absolute terms the total invest- 
ment has progressively increased from the First through Sixth Five Year 
Plans. The scale as well as percentage of state investment in India stands 
favourably in comparison with developed countries. 

In addition to public financial institutions, government, other major 
specialised housing financial agencies, namely, HUDCO, HDFC and 
state Cooperative Housing Finance societies also participate in the 
housing activity and have achieved remarkable success in the efforts. 
While the LIC had provided loans to the tune of Rs. 1,593 crore up to 
March. 1984, the HUDCO had sanctioned about Rs. 20.85 lakh of 
dwelling units with a total sanctioned loan amount of Rs. 1,812 crore, 
of which Rs. 993 crore were actually disbursed. Similarly, HDFC also 
sanctioned about 1.11 lakh dwelling units with a total loan sanctions 
amounting to Rs. 424 crore, of which Rs. 277 crore were actually 
disbursed. 

The Seventh Plan (1985-90) envisages investment of the order of 
Rs. 2,458.21 crore towards Housing development alone out of 
Rs. 4,259.50 crore allotted to Housing and Urban Development Sector 
as against a total plan out-lay of Rs. 1,80,000 crore. 

The national policy envisages a number of schemes to cater the housing 

^^Draft Fifth and Sixth Ftve Year Plans of India, Planning Conmiis- 
sion, p. 260 and p. 390. 

•-‘SlxIhFire Year Plan, 19S0-85, Government of India, Planning Commission 
P-391?, ■ ' ■ ■ 
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Table 7 AGENCYWISE DISTRIBUTION OF LIC LOANS FOR HOUS- 
ING DEVELOPMENT 

{in crore) 


Name of the agencies I or scheme Total Loans distributed up to March 1983 

1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


State Governments Apex Co. op. 

Housing finance societies, HUDCO, 

Housing Boards; on mortagage 
houses, own your home, coopera- 
tive societies of public Ltd., 
employees; individual employees 

or the corporation, LIC staff, etc. 814.5 899.5 1,028.5 1,141.4 1,271.3 14.16 


Source : Annual Reports of LIC. 

Table 8 LIC’S INVESTMENT IN HOUSING— YEARWISE 


{in crores) 


Year 

Gross amount invested 
during the year in 
housing 

Amount of outstanding invest- 
ment in Housing at the end of 
the year 

1968-69 to 1976-77 

526.55 

2,908.66 

1977-78 

86.0 

668.64 

1978-79 

71.87 

633.93 

1979-80 

114.23 

723.97 

1980-81 

93.49 

791.93 

1981-82 

109.40 

873.07 

1982-83 

174.77 

967.11 


Source : Annual Reports of LIC. 


needs of various sections of the society. The profile of schemes is 
presented in Table 10. 

Despite the alround efforts, housing for all still remains an unfulfilled 
objective. It is estimated that, on an average, a rural dwelling unit may 
cost Rs. 4,000 (apx.) while the cost of the same in urban area may be 
around Rs. 15,000 if the accepted minimum norms are followed.^^ With 
48 per cent of total population living below the poverty line, the cost 
projections still defy implementation. 


aiWorking group on Funding of Housing, in M.A, Muttalib and A.A.M. Khan, 
(eds.) Public Housing, Regional Centre for Urban and Environmental Studies’ 
1-Iyderabad, 1982. 
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Table 9 INVESTMENT BY THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS DURING 
DIFFERENT FIVE YEAR PLANS 


{in crore) 


Plan Period 



Investment 



Public 

Private 

% of investment by % of investment in 
private sector to Housing by public 
total investment to total economy 

I Five Year PJan 

250 

900 

78.26 

34 

11 Five Year Plan 

300 

1,000 

lb.91 

19 

III Five Year Plan 

425 

1,125 

72.58 

15 

IV Five Year Plan 

643 

2,140 

76.89 

12 

V Five Year Plan 

1,044 

3,636 

77.69 

10 

VI Five Year Plan 

2,114 

10,455 

83.18 

8 

VII Five Year Plan 

2,458 

29,000 

92.18 

— 

(allocated) 


(anticipated) 


Source : V, VI and 

Vll Five 

Year Plans and housing finance in 

India, CID, 

Bombay. 





Table 10 TYPES OF SCHEMES IMPLEMENTED— PHYSICAL PROGRESS 


MADE SINCE ITS INCEPTION AS ON JUNE 1982 

Name of the Scheme 


Year of 

Number of Houses 

Amount in 



introduc- 

^ ^ 

Crore 



tion 

Sanctioned Completed 


Integrated subsidised Housing 
scheme for Industrial workers 




and EWS 


1952 

2,52.694 1,88,871 

126.57 

LIG Housing 


1954 

4,33,430 3,42,786 

239,46 

Subsidised Housing Scheme 
for Plantation Workers 

1956 

42,190 23,806 



MIG Housing 


1959 

56,548 * 46,430 

124.36 

Rental Housing Scheme for 

State Government employees 
Slum clearance/improvement 

1959 

39,355 35,227 

62.21 

Scheme 


1956 

1,69,475 1,24,694 

— 

Village Housing Projects 

1957 

1,06,801 71,750 

27.24 

Land Acquisition and 





Development 


1959 

34,977,98 18,802,54 

(Land (Developed) 

acquired) 

184.06 

Source: Ministry of Works and Housing. 


Most private dwellirigs in the country are developed on individual 
basis— the prospective owner purchasing a developed plot of land and 
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building on his own or purchasing a tenement from the apartment pro- 
moters by cooperative societies or public/private sectors. While the 
liberal participation of multiple agencies is a welcome sign; it also creates 
equally diverse problems like uneven spatial development and mono- 
polistic tendencies in construction sector leading to rapid escalation of 
prices and artificial scarcity of the essential building materials and land. 
In order to arrest the upward tendencies in prices, the government had 
introduced a number of measures such as large-scale acquisition of 
urbanisable land and developing it either on its own or through allot- 
ment to cooperative societies or prospective users at affordable prices. 
Another major step the government has taken in this direction was the 
enactment of Urban Land Ceiling Act in 1976. While these measures 
have been taken in relation to land, no effective steps have been taken 
with regard to the regulation of prices of building materials, except 
supply of cement through government. The combined effect of all the 
measures merely accentuated the problem rather than resolving them. 
The dysfunctional consequences may be the result of dogmatic approach 
rather than action oriented approach m implementing the acts including 
the Rent Control Act and Land Acquisition Act. Covert attempts by the 
influential lead to encroachment and diverse pattern of malpractices. 
The craze for house sites or houses disproportionately larger than re- 
quirement is pronounced in big cities and towns. It is here that the 
government may have to use its machinery and apply regulatory meas- 
ures. This does not mean that the role of private sector and other sectors 
in housing activity is discouraged. Participation of private sector, parti- 
cularly cooperative sector is inevitable in the country’s housing develop- 
ment. But the government has to regulate its activities and make all 
possible efforts to promote the private sector activity through provision 
of financial assistance either on its own and or through different financial 
institutions."® 

HOUSING MANAGEMENT-REFORMS 

Viewed against the background of measures and policies the govern- 
ment, in the light of certain lacunae noticed, adopted the following 
framework for reforms. 

1. The social, economic and cultural background of the people must 
be taken into consideration before taking up housing schemes; 

2. Special imbalance causes growth of slums and poor sanitation. 
Construction of dwelling units by the government must be based 
on concretised demand in a given area; 

3. Before implementing any housing scheme there is need to analyse 

22It is observed that in the USA, saving and loan associations (46'^o) and banks 
(26%) were the major sources of Residential mortgage finance during 1970-75 (Source: 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System^ 1976), 
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the purchaser preferences regarding the type of housing. For in- 
stance, preference for independent houses, or flats in multistoried 
building;^^ 

4. Principles of social housing need to be observed in right perspec- 
tive. The concept of social housing is not peculiar in India alone. 
Even the developed countries like Germany, USA, UK and 
France have also adopted under different terminology, for in- 
stance, ‘Public Housing’, Council Housing.- ‘ The main object of 
public housing everywhere is same, for instance, provision of 
cheap housing for the poorer sections of the society. The number 
of dwelling units constructed with this objective ever since incep- 
tion of the scheme in 1952 is already presented elsewhere in this 
paper. The main drawback commonly found in the scheme is that 
the benefits do not reach the target clientele. For example, the 
standards pertaining to LIG dwellings under social Housing are 
unrealistic with a result they come to be occupied by people 
other than those sections for whom they are intended. Misappro- 
priation of benefits can be found every where in the world and 
will continue and can only be kept under check.^® 

5. Similarly, in the case of general allocation of house sites also a 
new orientation is necessary.^® The present methods of allocating 

the public sector is well managed it may serve as a means to stabilising price 
increase in private sector otherwise it will have exact negative effect. The success of 
public sector depends on the types of housing provided, location selected and on public 
attitude to different types of tenure. (For details see: S. Larry Bourne, op. cit., 
p. 219-20). 

aiThe concept of public housing evolved in the western countries when the pri- 
vate market was unable to produce housing for all quantitatively and qualitatively at 
reasonable prices, government itself stepped in directly by constructing Public Hous- 
ing’—housing built, owned and managed by the government at the national or local 
level. In due course of time the concept ‘public’ has been renamed to ‘social’. For 
further details see: S. Larry Bourne, op. cit. p. 215. 

®®In Germany, instances of inisallocation of housing units under social housing was 
observed by the author. For details see: Kennedy, Declan, West Germany, op. cit., 
p. 59. 

number of studies are there on allocation of housing by the public sector hous- 
ing agencies. The allocation is carried out systematically. It starts with a stock of 
available or vacant housing units in terms of demand and classification of all housing 
stock from the point of age, structure, size, availability of facilities, location, environ- 
ment, etc. Similarly, demand for public sector housing from the houseless people 
will be collected from various sources notifying the people’s needs and accordingly the 
aspirants are classified on priority basis: homeless, people who have rehabilitated, em- 
ployees who migrated on transfer, etc. The public agencies maintain the registers 
containing all the details through undertaking prior surveys primarily at the local 
level through local bodies. For more details see F. Gray, ’‘Selection and Allocation 
in Council Housing”, Transactions, Institute of British Geographers, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
pp. 34-46, Also see: S. Larry Bourne. The Geography of Housing, Edward Arnold, 
Lemdon, 1981, pp. 221-22. 
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the house sites is done by lottery or auction, which does not guar- 
antee reaching of the benefits to those who need them. Both the 
methods depend on factors of luck and wealth respectively. An 
intensive survey based on the applications received may be necess- 
ary and segregation of different classes of people according to their 
income under different house plot categories — LIG, MIG in order 
to curtail undue competition; 

6. Ineffective regulation of prices of building materials also affects 
housing development and leads to decline in house production, 
particularly private sector. This was even noticed in developed 
countries.^’ Regulation of prices is necessary in the present infla- 
tion period; 

7. Introduction of Rent Control Act (RCA) has not contributed much, 
the Act was introduced with an objective of regulating spiraling 
rents. In comparison to positive protection intended for the tenants 
the Act has led to serious repercussions in the overall housing deve- 
lopment as it has acted as a disincentive to those who can invest in 
housing. Introduction of RCA is not unique to India alone but 
even developed countries have also introduced at various stages in 
different periods, but the act was replaced by them with incremental 
increase when the original Act was found ineffective.-^® Similar 
attempts can also be made in India; 

8. From the point of economic constraints, the country can go for 
repair and renewal of substandard and old stock of houses both 
in rural and urban areas instead of going for new constructions. 
Renovation, and renewal can be done in two ways; 

(0 Demolition of highly damaged and old housing units, 

(ii) Provision of better environmental conditions, particularly basic 
amenities. Thus not only the housing shortage can be reduced 
but even the city fabric can be maintained. These two program- 
mes can be directly undertaken by either the state government 
or it can be delegated to local authorities, private enterprise and 
cooperative societies by providing low interest or interest free 
loans to the private sectors and grants to the local authorities. 
Urban renewal and repairs of old and poor housing stock is 

Holland, it is because of escalation in prices of building materials, number of 
annual constructions have gone down from 11.6 per 1000 inhabitants in 1973 to 7.7 
in 1978. Similarly, in West Germany from 11.5 in 1973 to 6.0 in 1978, and in France 
from 10.9 in 1972 to 8.4 in 1978. (For details see: Annual Bulletins of Housing and 
Building Statistic for Europe, VIA, 

28Rent Control was introduced in many western countries. In Great Britain it was 
introduced in 1915, in France in 1914. For details see Wynn, Martin op. cit. 
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also found in many developed countries.^® 

9. The government may encourage the departmental housing through 
provision of long term loans and grants-in-aid as is observed in 
police Housing. 

10. Slum clearance, environmental improvement programmes should 
be taken-up more rigerously. Slum clearance does not mean de- 
molition of all the dwellings but selective replacement of the ones 
which are identified as old and the poorest. The other can be re- 
paired with the provision of basic amenities. This is necessary to 
maintain city fabric; and 

11. The government must insist all the industrial entrepreneurs— 
public or private to provide housing for their employees on their 
own. The government can encourage the industrialists through 
provision of lands and long term loans. 

So far the role of government in general for better housing in the 
country along with the addition of housing units to existing stock by the 
government under different categories during different periods has been 
discussed.®*’ The role of private, public enterprises, cooperative sectors 
in development of housing needs upgradation. To promote private and 
co-operative sectors on a big scale government has to take new measures 
or amend the existing policies which are coming in the way of their 
active participation. This was even observed in Western and other de- 
veloped countries where the quantum of investment in housing by the 
private sector is substantial. The share of private sector in housing in 
Netherlands is 52.8 per cent. Similarly, in Spain it was found 90 per 
cent, in West Germany it was 75.5 percent during 1960-75 and in Belgium 
it was 65.6 during 1964-74.®^ It can be seen that the role of private 

^“Denmark encouraged improvement of old stock housing. The government pro- 
vided 60 per cent of the total cost of renovation as loan at the rate of 6.5 per cent in- 
terest repayable in 20 years to the individual home owners, non-profit organisations 
which come forward to undertake this work. In the case of local authorities which 
take the responsibility, the total cost of renovation will be shared by the local author- 
ity and the central government. Similar efforts were made by the Government of 
France by providing grants to the housing association and non-profit organisations. 
For more details see: Ian. Haywood, Denmark and Pearsall, Jon. France, in Wynn, 
Martin (ed.) op. cit., pp, 206, 10, 33-35, 40, 61 and 5. 

“oThe number of housing units constructed by the public sector has been increased 
from 40,000 in 1972-73 to 63,000 in 1977-78 (Source: NBO). Since 1983-84 tillJune 
1986, over 4,87,500 houses were constructed and allotted to the EWS by various state 
governments {Indian Express, August 2, 1986, Minister of State for Urban Develop- 
ment). 

Annual Bulletin of Housing and Building Statistics for Europe 1975 ECE/UN, 
New York 1.976). 
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sector is highly important if the backlog in housing is to be reduced 
quickly. The Planning Commission felt that if all the efforts are made in 
a concerted manner the housing crisis can be met in the next 20 years. 

To promote private, cooperative housing on a large scale the govern- 
ment is advised to adopt the following measures/incentives for the pri- 
vate builders. 

(/) to construct according to the minimum standards prescribed by 
the NBO, the average cost of the construction in urban area 
will be around Rs. 22.20^' which is not a small amount for low 
and middle income groups. Keeping the percentage of people 
living below the poverty line in view, the government may come 
forward to provide cheap or interest free loans according to the 
economic status of those seeking to build their houses. The gov- 
ernment can also arrange loans through commercial banks by 
provision of guarantee; 

(») the present ULC Act is found ineffective. It needs either to be 
amended suitably or might altogether be repealed. Because of the 
ULC act large tracts of vacant land are lying in the midst of cities 
and towns awaiting clearance. This makes for artificial scarcity 
of lands and lead to rise in land value which in turn hinders 
private housing activity significantly; 

{in) constant vigilance on the escalation in prices of building materials 
and other malpractices, would certainly pay rich dividends; 

(/v) pressure on cities and big towns have been constantly increasing 
due to immigration. In order to reduce this, the government can 
develop the small and medium towns by decentralisation of in- 
dustries from the core cities. This can be done through modify- 
ing the national industrial policy suitably; 

(v) the existing building standards from the point of cost of land, 
building materials, labour wages, etc., need to be reformulated 
with measures to curb the illegal building activities; 

(vz) discouraging speculative tendencies on vacant lands as it has al- 
ready created artificial scarcity and ultimately turned as a big 
business for a few; Heavy tax must be levied on vacant lands 
lying without construction for more than two years or it should 
be acquired by the government for public purposes. 

{vii) the procedure of issuing the building permits and completion cer- 
tificate by local authorities is complex and combersome. They need 
to be simplified and made less time consuming. The local author- 
ities have a vital role to play in reducing corruption in this context; 
and ■ 

»2Poor Housing Facility in Industrial Sector, Yojana Correspondent, Yofaua, 1-15 
July, 1986, p. 34, ^ 
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(via) by extending generous grants to the local authorities, adequate 
infrastructure facilities be provided in new layouts particularly 
water supply, drainage, roads and electricity, as the provision of 
basic amenities will have its own effect on the private investors 
in housing. 

Encouraging participation of private sector, need not block the need to 
regulate private housing activity. 

CHECK ON PRIVATE SECTOR 

Promotion of private sector besides having the positive effects also has 
its own negative effects. The government may have to regulate the pri- 
vate sector and exercise punitive control on its misdeeds. This is necess- 
ary in view of the present trend of concentration of housing activity in 
the hands of very few. The government may have to regulate illegal 
constructions, misuse of grants, loans and subsidies which are being pro- 
vided by the government in the form of cash/kind; the government has 
also to keep an eye on the rents, and the price at which these builders 
are selling the flats or individual houses. To regulate the prices of the 
constructed housing units, the government has to fix the cost of the 
housing units from the point of effectiveness and reasonableness. 

STATE-COOPERATIVE AND NON-PROFIT INSTITUTIONS 

Apart from the individuals, the cooperative, philanthropic societies 
and other non-profit organisations can also play an innovative and 
practical role in the field of housing. Participation of such institutions 
was observed in the developed countries too. These organisations 
can play their role in two ways: 

(/) they can directly involve in construction and selling at affordable 
prices; or 

(//) they can act as intermediators in getting loans, grants and subsidy 
to the eligible aspirants from the government, commercial banks 
and other public financial institutions by giving guarantee. 

Although encouragement of cooperative sector is suggested, in view 
of misdeeds being committed by a few, it is necessary that the govern- 
ment has to take steps simultaneously in regulating its activities. The 
government should come down heavily on irregularities identified in the 
usage of building materials, and in the standard of housing units con- 
structed by them and in the allocation of housing units to the aspirants. 
On the other hand, to promote the cooperative sector ttnd such other nop- 
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profit organisations the government has to act as a catalyst by provid- 
ing cheap loans through commercial banks and subsidised building 
materials and lands with provision of basic amenities. The public finan- 
cial agencies like LIC and GIC can also participate in a big way to pro- 
mote cooperative sector by funding them, apart from the prospective 
purchasers themselves, and public housing agencies like HUDCO. These 
cooperatives apart from undertaking new constructions, can also help 
the owners whose houses need renovation and repairs. □ 


The Emerging Philosophy of 
Urban Renewal* 

M.A. MUTTALIB 


U RBAN RENEWAL is an innovation of the second half of the 20th 
century — an answer to urban crisis — an increasing universal 
phenomenon. With its multi-dimensional concept, it has evoked multi- 
disciplinary interest. As an ideology, it has come in conflict with the 
goals of freedom and equality. As a public policy, it has given rise to 
a variety of basic socio-economic, political and organisational and 
managerial issues. As a process, it has exposed the hardware approach 
of the urban planners and thereby, has set in the process of learning 
and unlearning with the conventional planners and managers. 

GLOBAL PHENOMENON 

Urban renewal has passed through several phases as a remedial 
measure to meet urban crisis during the last three decades of its experi- 
mentation. In the wake of a long phase of success and failure of several 
forms of its strategies in the developed countries, there are emerging 
certain basic components of its philosophy. Despite the complexities of 
the urban phenomenon in the developing countries where similar urban 
crisis is visible, one may identify the universality of its basic com- 
ponents. 

Conceptual Variations 

Often in popular parlance, urban renewal is used interchangeably with 
redevelopment and rehabilitation, and even conservation. In fact, they 
may be distinguished from one another in terms of their genesis, plan- 
ning, execution and funding on the one hand, and the clientele interest, 
on the other. Urban renewal has come to embrace comprehensive conno- 
tation. It represents a wider spectrum of a changing social phenomenon 

*Th{s Article was presented at the International Seminar on Urban Renewal 
sponsored by the Ministry of Urban Development, Government of India and organi- 
sed by the Regional Centre, Urban and Environmental Studies, Osmania University^ 
Hyderabad. 
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with redeveiopmeiit and conservation occupying two opposite ends and 
with rehabilitation, occupying the mid-position. If redevelopment conno- 
tates change, revolutionary in character, rehabilitation is incremental 
as a changing process, though both are the indices for the direction in 
which the urban phenomenon is taking shape. 

Etymologically, urban conservation may appear to be opposed to ail 
forms of social change. However, in practice, it is a process of recycling 
urban property or environment to a new use, refuse or proper use to 
meet the new socio-economic needs without significant alteration in the 
fabric. In fact, every effort is made to retain the structural uniqueness. 
As a process of change, it is closer to rehabilitation in the sense that the 
structure is retained in its essence. Nevertheless, in rehabilitation the 
structural alterations and repairs may be introduced to fit in the new 
urban environment or to meet the changing socio-economic needs. Thus, 
if planning takes over rehabilitation, planning itself becomes a part of 
conservation efforts. 

Redevelopment is essentially a new plan for a town or for its area. 
In either case the plan conceives the clearance of the existing urban 
property before the construction of new structure with a new layout 
different from that of the existing town or its area. The emphasis is on 
physical planning and rebuilding in the wake of bulldozing of 
obsolescent structures along with new rises of urban land. Chronologi- 
cally, in developed countries, redevelopment in its existing connotation, 
preceded rehabilitation and conservation. Rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion had to be attempted when redevelopment played a havoc. Far 
from improving the lot of the weaker sections, redevelopment added to 
their problems. Places and buildings were bulldozed which could have 
helped solve the problem of housing shortage or whose conservation 
would have helped retain the unique personality of the city. AH this led 
to the adoption of the devices of rehabilitation and conservation as 
integral parts of the urban renewal programme. With this urban redeve- 
lopment is now no longer, the synonym of urban renewal. It is just one 
component with a ‘clean sweep’ in the urban transformation. Urban 
renewal, in other words, may involve not merely radical but also gradual 
and incremental changes. 

As against urban redevelopment, rehabilitation is a process of putting 
the existing buildings or existing areas which have become outdated in 
terms of new socio-economic needs, back into a worthwhile state. To 
put it dilTerently, it introduces structural alterations with the outdated 
properties and affording a new lease of life to them, in the sense that 
under conservation buildings will not only be retained but accordingly, 
commensurate changes in planning, will be effected. 

In terms of funding, redevelopment is the costliest of all forms of 
urban renewal. Also, it is the entire public responsibility with the 
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involvement of heavy public investment. Therefore, the government /city 
corporation is tempted to act in an arbitrary manner without consulting 
the interest involved. Often, it is not surprising that redevelopment 
programme is resented sometimes, leading to public uproar. On the 
other hand, rehabilitation and conservation may be partly or entirely, 
the public responsibility. They may be the outcome of joint efforts of 
the government and the private owners. In West Berlin, 30 per cent of 
the cost of rehabilitation is met by the owner and 70 per cent by the 
government. 

In rehabilitation, the public agency concerned may offer assistance in 
the form of grants, subsidy or loans with suitable conditions for their 
utilization for incorporating alterations in the property. More or less, 
similar conditions may be therefor urban conservation, if the property 
is to be still retained under the property-owner with a difference that 
the public agency may take it over in the public interest after payment 
of compensation. Thus, with the possible interaction with the private 
owners, some form of consultation that takes place on the part of public 
agency, tends to reduce the rigour of public action. The western 
experience has established the value of community participation in 
urban renewal programme, if its smooth sailing is to be assured. 

In terms of clientele benefit also, redevelopment, rehabilitation and 
conservation may be distinguished from one another. With the public 
interest as the main thrust, redevelopment may or may not fetch any 
benefit to the individuals, affected by the programme. In conservation 
and rehabilitation the balance is struck between the private and public 
interest, perhaps with a tilt towards public interest, more in conserva- 
tion than in rehabilitation. 

Tests for Urban Decay 

The foregoing discussion leads to the basic question of urban decay 
around which it has revolved. The health of urban settlement can, by 
and large, be tested on the basis of ; (/) quality of civic life, and (//) 
status of urban property. In other words, urban decay can be establis- 
hed if the urban settlement suffers from: {a) social degeneration, and {b) 
decay of urban buildings and land. Social degeneration stems from 
environmental, social and economic decline of the urban property. 
They may be the result of decline in the basic services like water supply, 
drainage, health care, increasing population density, poverty, illiteracy 
and other community services. 

Decline in the basic services may be the outcome of : (/) high density 
of population; (//) inadequacy of maintenance of civic services; (///) 
migration of affluent people to the suburbs; O'v) migration of the rural 
people to the inner city; (v) loss of urban gravity arising out of the shift 
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of socio-economic, political and administrative functions; and (vO 
inadequacy of community services, etc. 

The decay of urban property becomes visible with the obsolescence 
or dilapidation of buildings and property, their misuse, nonuse or disuse 
of land— all giving rise to the acute problem of housing and rehousing. 
The decay of buildings and land may arise out of their age, narrow 
lanes, trafl&c density, inadequacy of means of transportation. Absence 
of certain community services like parks, playgrounds, shopping com- 
plexes, fire services, parking places may also lead to decay of urban 
buildings and land. Finally, the neglect of local monuments, lack of 
sense of history of the urban settlement, thereby, improper preservation 
of its unique personality, may also lead to urban decline. 

Goals of Urban Rene)\ al 

The goals of urban renewal have roots in the desire to maintain the 
health of the urban settlement. The soundness of health depends on a 
number of factors: (/) age of buildings; (/7) functions of the city; (nV) 
financial adequacy of civic government; (/v) capacity of the residents and 
users; (v) population density; (v/) traffic and transportation; and (I’u) 
maintenance of basic services. The negligence of these factors, may 
cumulatively contribute to urban decay. Depending on the stage of 
decay, the strategy of urban renewal has to be decided. In other words, 
whether the decay can be treated through redevelopment, rehabilitation 
or conservation or through their combination, can be determined on the 
existing nature of decay. 

Determinants of Priority in Urban Renewal 

By and large, there are three-fold factors that may determine the scale 
of priorities for undertaking urban renewal: (/) human sufferings; (//) 
financial investment; and (m) popular sensitivity. Considering the comp- 
lexities of the determinants of priorities in urban renewal programme, 
the urban renewal programme will have to be phased out comprising the 
following in varied combinations: 

1. High degree of human suffering, low degree of financial investment 
and low degree of popular, sensitivity; 

2. High degree of human suffering, medium degree of financial invest- 
ment and low degree of popular sensitivity; 

3. High degree of human suffering, high degree of financial invest- 
ment and low degree of popular sensitivity; 

4. Medium degree of human suffering, low degree of financial invest- 
ment and low degree of popular sensitivity; 

5. Medium degree of human suffering, high degree of financial invest- 
ment and low degree of popular sensitivity; 
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6. Medium degree of human suffering, medium degree of financial 
investment and low degree of popular sensitivity; and 

7. Medium degree of human suffering, medium degree of financial 
investment and medium degree of popular sensitivity, and so on. 

In all these combinations effort has to be made to reduce human suffer- 
ing, and avoid sensitivity as far as possible. Financial constraints take a 
secondary position when human suffering and popular sensitivity are of 
high degree. But where high financial investment is involved and when 
it becomes beyond the capacity of the urban renewal agency, the pro- 
gramme gets delayed. The urban renewal agency will have to adopt a 
strategy that may help establish credibility with the people, on the one 
hand, and depoliticise its programmes on the other, so that money does 
not get locked up. In the circumstances, the hardware approach of 
planners is most likely to cause resentment when individual interest 
comes ill conflict with the programme. Therefore, it is desirable that the 
elected representatives are associated at the policy and programme levels 
and smaller neighbourhood advisory committees are constituted to obtain 
the neighbourhood consensus. 

Among the determinants of priorities of urban renewal, human suffer- 
ing assumes the highest place. Lack of certain basic services like water 
supply, drainage, health care may, at times, achieve the highest priority 
considering the high degree of suffering of the people. Hence, in every 
urban renewal programme these services should be extended depending 
on the requirements, irrespective of the money involved and the indivi- 
dual interest that may come in clash with such programme. The conveni- 
ences of the community, like roads, transport, electricity occupy the 
second place in the scheme of things. Other community services like 
education and recreational services will contribute to the intellectual and 
spiritual heights. 

Basically, popular sensitivity is involved in all conflicts between public 
and private interest. There may be a variety of forces of such conflicts 
such as individual property, employment, religious and cultural facets, 
social and family life, poverty, ignorance and issues of social justice. 
Hence, any programme that may touch upon any one of these issues may 
not only cause resentment by the affected parties but also, may make 
political capital out of them by the political parties, which always try to 
make things too hot for the government of the country to continue with 
the programme. 

Financial investment is a subject of great concern for an urban renew- 
al agency since it envisages a highly expensive exercise. It would not be 
surprising that there is increasing appreciation in the developed countries 
that urban renewal programme can not be treated as a local problem. 
There has emerged a pattern of joint effort on the part of all levels pf 
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government, sometimes discarding constitutional, legal, political and 
organisational barriers among them. The assistance of the higher levels 
of government may assume different forms, financial, managerial or/and 
technical. 

The next issue for urban renewal is: which of its forms, le., redevelop- 
ment, rehabilitation and conservation should be employed, for what 
levels of priority? In fact, it may vary from one form of programme to 
another. For instance, some of the obsolescent properties may entail 
clean sweep, while others could be treated through rehabilitation. Yet 
others, depending upon historic and structural significance, may have to 
be preserved with suitable alterations or could be recycled for new use 
or re-use in order to meet the national problems like housing shortage. 

Likewise, redevelopment, rehabilitation or conservation as such, are a 
means to an end. They may or may not cause hardship to the people 
concerned. Sometimes, even a seemingly innocuous effort like rehabili- 
tation may be resented, while a redevelopment exercise in a particular 
situation may not become sensitive and therefore, may not cause public 
resentment. One such move which may not cause or causes least hard- 
ship to any individual, should be adopted on priority basis. 

Managing Urban Decay 

Urban renewal programme should be accepted as a development neces- 
sity. In fact, the constant use and pressure on the services may cause 
urban decay and therefore, it becomes the public responsibility to restore 
them and to extend such services in the public interest. 

The complexity of urban renewal exercise presupposes an organisation 
that could mobilise not only support from the neighbourhood but also 
from various agencies involved. It has to be somewhat superstructure or 
a grand coordinator, a trouble-shooter and a mobiliser of resource. 
Above all, it has to be highly sensitive to popular needs and pressures. 

In terms of composition, it is desirable that there should be a provi- 
sion for representatives from various funding agencies and technical de- 
partments but also, should have an option to coopt or make use of the 
service experts and other knowledgeable in the affairs to be managed. It 
has to have regular contact with the institutions of learning for scientific 
analysis of the problems in order to depoliticise the issues to a possible 
extent. 

The government should try to evolve a national consensus to give 
high priority to urban renewal as such in the National Plan. People 
should be induced to donate funds to the urban development agencies in 
their efforts to preserve local monuments; and for such gestures the 
government may even consider tax relief. Efforts should be made by the 
government to depoliticise various facets of redevelopment programme. 
This wiU not only reduce the pressure of work of fhe urban agency but 
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would help minimise delays and thereby, expenditure. Always a difficulty 
is encountered when different political parties are in power at the local, 
state and central levels, particularly, in view of their different approach- 
es and different emphasis on the problem of urban decay. It is in this 
respect that research institutions can play a more objective role in the 
proper identification of the problem of decay and the phasing of execu' 
tion of urban renewal programme and thereby, could help depoliticise 
the whole atmosphere, □ 


Exemptions and Loss of Property 
Tax Base: National and 
International Scene 
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W ITH THE rapid growth of urbanisation, the demand for municipal 
services has accelerated in the urban centres both in developed 
and developing countries. Further, due to inflation and growing manage- 
ment requirements, the cost of service provision and maintenance has 
increased substantially. This has raised expenditure requirements of the 
urban local governments enormously. While the financing structures of 
urban local bodies have varied widely, it would be found that the only 
local tax which is levied in virtually all the cities and urban agglomera- 
tions around the world is property tax.^ The trends in property tax yield 
between 1965 and 1979 indicate that as percentage of GDP, property tax 
yield has increased over the years from roughly one per cent to four per 
cent in the developed and industrialised countries." 

In India, property tax is the most important local source of revenue 
for financing urban public services. Generally, it is the largest source of 
revenue, where octroi is not levied.® However, the growth of property 
tax has not kept pace with the local government expenditure needs. 
Because of the vital significance of property tax, factors that constrain 
growth needs consideration. The well established constraining factors 
are assessment Iggs and leases, rent control, tax dispute and exemptions 
and rebates. The objective of this article is to review structure of property 

^Author gratefully acknowledges valuable comments on an earlier draft of this 
paper by Dr. Shyam Nath, 

^Johannes F. Linn, “Urban Financing in Developing Countries”, in Roy Bahl 
(cd.), Urfnin and Governwent Finance— Emerging Trends, 1981, p. 266. 

-Taxes on Immovable Property, Report by the Committee on Fiscal Affairs and tlic 
ad hoc Group on Urban Problems, Director of Information, OECD, Paris, 1983, 
p. 176. 

3“A Study of the Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies in India and 
the Level of Services Provided”, National Institute of Urban Affairs, New Delhi 1983 

p. 182. 
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tax exemptions and empirically analyse the erosion of property tax base 
due to exemptions and concessions granted to various categories of pro- 
perties. Such exemptions are available to the properties occupied by gov- 
ernment, educational establishments, hospitals, religious and charitable 
institutions and also to the properties belonging to the specific category of 
individuals. Unintended exemptions and concessions due to rent control 
legislations are not discussed here.^ The plan of the article is as follows. 
In the second section, the rationale for exemptions under property tax 
has been discussed. In the third section, the discussion is focused on 
structure and forms of exemptions in India and other countries. The 
fourth section reviews the estimates of loss of revenue due to exemptions 
and concessions. The final section contains conclusions and policy im- 
plications. 

Rationale for Property Tax Exemption 

The non public provision of some of the community services relieves 
government of the responsibility of providing them. However, the non 
public provision of community services is severally constrained due to 
the external effects of such services. The providing organisations may 
not be able to recover the full cost of the services provided due to pro- 
blems of measurement of benefits in the presence of free riders. Under 
these circumstances, exempting such organisations from property tax 
may amount to granting subsidy not only to help recover the full cost 
but also to lower the delivery price to the residents. Thus, public subsidy 
in the form of tax exemptions represent a bargain for the public goods. 
Such exemptions minimize the government’s interference in the private 
sector activities and promote a pluralist approach to satisfy the society’s 
needs. 

Tax exemptions are basically tax reliefs to the institutional and indi- 
vidual tax payers. It is widely believed that tax exemptions encourage 
overinvestment in real estate. Further, wealthy organisations receive 
greater benefit as compared to poor organisations because exemptions 
are proportional to tax liability. So there may not be a general case to 
grant exemptions to organisations. But relief to individual taxpayers 
may still be warranted. Reliefs may be necessary to reduce the built-in 

'‘For review of conceptual and empirical analyses of rent control effects see Abhijit 
Datta, “Rent Control and Housing in Delhi”, Economic and Political Weekly, May 
13, 1972; A. Bagehi and Shyam Nath, Property Tax Reform in West Bengal, National 
Institute of Public Finance and Policy, New Delhi (Mimeo), 1981; Government of 
Maharashtra, Report of the Rent Enquiry Committee, Bombay, 1981 and Shyam Nath 
“Impact of Rent Control on Property Tax Base in India: An Empirical Analysis”, 

Economic and Political Weekly, M?Ly U, 19?,^. 

’S. Gold, Property Tax Relief, Lexington Books, D.C. Elcath and Company, 
Lexington, 1979. p. 242, 
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regressivity of property tax*^ and protect taxpayers against excessive in- 
creases in the tax burdens arising from inflation. 

Even if one believes that subsidies are justified for the public goods 
being provided by such organisations, there are many situations in which 
it is inappropriate for such subsidies to be financed locally.’ If the bene- 
fit area of the facility provided by such organisations is much longer than 
that of the geographical area in which these organisations are operating, 
it would be more appropriate for a state or central government to finance 
any subsidy which is warranted. 


STRUCTURE, FORM AND EXTENT OF EXEMPTION- 
INTERNATIONAL PICTURE 


Full or Complete Exemption 

In most of the countries, blanket exemption is granted to properties 
having a rateable value below the exemption level and to properties of 
specific categories of institutions. To take the latter form first, in USA 
and some of the other countries, complete exemption is granted to pro- 
perties of : (/) foreign governments (embassies), (//) federal, state/provin- 
cial governments, {Hi) educational establishments and hospitals, {iv) 
churches, religious organisations, cemeteries and burial grounds, and (v) 
charitable organisations (see Table 1). In regard to the above coverage 
of exemptions, there are some exemptions and also some variations 
across countries which have been presented below; 

Embassies: In Ireland, tax concession is given in place of exemption. 
In Australia and UK, local governments are compensated for the loss 
of revenue due to these exemptions. Interestingly in UK, a portion 
of the ‘in lieu’ payments is recouped directly from the foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Government and its Agencies: New Zealand and Netherlands do not 
grant exemptions always. Federal and state governments pay the 
amounts in lieu of taxes to the local authorities. Many of the 
countries like Australia, France, Japan, UK, Zimbabve and USA 
make grants to the local authorities to compensate for the loss. 
Educational Properties: In the Netherlands, these properties are taxed 
and in UK concessions are given in place of exemption. New 
Zealand compensates local authorities for the loss. 

Hospitals: Australia, France, West Germany, Ireland, the Netherlands 

^ “For conceptual and empirical analyses of regressivity of property tax, see Shyam 

May A Case Study of Calcutta”, op. cit., 

Uoan Shannon, “Residential Property Tax Relief~A Federal Responsibility” 
tvational Tax Journal, \'qI XXVl, ISO. 3, 1971, p, 499, ^ P’ 


Table 1 EXEMPTIONS AND CONCESSIONS FROM PROPERTY TAX FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF PROPERTY 
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*=Some payments are made to compensate for the loss. 

portion of the ‘in lieu’ payments are recovered directly from foreign government. 

Source: OECD (1983). 
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and Switzerland tax these properties. UK, USA and New Zealand 
compensate local authorities for the loss. 

Religious Property: Denmark is a country which taxes religious build- 
ings. New Zealand compensates local authorities on this account. 

Cemeteries: These are taxed in UK, USA, Sweden, Ireland and 
Denmark. France levies as sort of land tax. New Zealand compen- 
sates local authorities for the loss. 

Charitable Institutions: France, Germany, Japan and the Netherlands 
levy a tax on the properties of charitable institutions. Concession in 
place of complete exemption is granted in New Zealand and UK. In 
New Zealand, local authorities are also compensated for the loss. 

Partial Exemption or Tax Relief to Taxpayers 
Most of the taxpayers often get some relief which is related to their * 

personal circumstances. Some of the countries give relief for new 
residence and many offer for personal circumstances which generally 
benefit the poor (Table 2). In France, new residences are exempt from 
the land and building tax for about first two years of its use. In West 
Germany, certain cetegories of new residences (low cost houses) with 
limits of specified floor area get relief for ten years in the form of tax 
only on land. In Japan, the amount of Fixed Assets Tax for a newly 
built residence is generally reduced by 50 per cent during the first three 
years. A tax rate reduction of 50 per cent in Spain is provided for 
‘protected’ houses during the first three years of use, and in Turkey, a 
quarter of the tax value of dwellings is exempt during the five years 
following the date of construction. ^ 

Most of other allowances relate to people in reduced circumstances;— 
in New South Wales, pensioners get relief by half of the tax rate; people 
in hardships also get some relief in the form of paying tax in instal- 
ments and waiving interest charges;— in France, the old and infirm with 
low incomes get some special tax relief for principal residence;— in 
I Netherlands relief is given in the cases of hardship and also occupier 

part of the tax is not levied up to less than ten square metres of the 
floor area;— in New Zealand also, the hardship or low income criteria is 
used for tax relief purposes. Similarly, in the UK, rate rebates are 
offered to those with low incomes and under hardship. 

There are variety of partial exemptions or tax reliefs offered to 
taxpayers in USA. The most popular and common among other relief 
measures is the “Residential Circuit Breakers”. Under the threshold 
approach an ‘acceptable’ tax burden is defined as some fixed percentage 
of household income (different income levels) and any tax above this 
portion of income is ‘excessive’ and qualifies for relief. Under the 
sliding scale approach, no threshold is defined. Rather a fixed percentage 
of property tax is rebated for each eligible taxpayer within a given 
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income class, the rebate percentage declines as income rises. 

Besides circuit breakers, the most widespread relief for homeowners 
is the homestead exemption, which provides for exemption of a specified 
amount of a home’s assessed value from the tax base. A closely related 
device is the homestead credit. It is also in the form of assessed value 
as in the case of homestead exemption. Several American States extend 
relief not only to homeowners but also to renters by means of a renter 
credit against the state income tax in the form of percentages of rent. 
Property tax deferred programme is used in a few states. A little used 
method of relief is that of tax freeze which provides the residential pro- 
perty taxes not to increase after a homeowner reaches the age of 65, 


Table 2 RELIEFS FOR NEW RESIDENCES AND FOR PERSONAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES FROM PAYMENT OF PROPERTY TAX 


Country 

Tax 

Relief for new 
residences 

’ Relief for other 
circumstances 

Australia 

Rates 

None 

Some 

Denmark 

Service Tax 

None 

None 

France 

Property Tax 

None 

Some 

Germany 

Grundatetier 

Some 

Little 

Ireland 

Rates 

Some 

Little 

Japan 

Fixed Assets Tax 

Some 

Little 


City Planning Tax 

None 

Little 

Netherlands 

Municipal Tax 

None 

Some 

New Zealand 

Rates 

None 

Some 

Spain 

Urban Land Tax 

None 

None 

Sweden 

Municipal Guarantee Tax 

None 

None 

Switzerland 

Recurrent Tax 

None 

None 

Turkey 

Immovable Property Tax 

Some 

None 

United Kingdom 

Rates 

None 

Some 

United States 

Property Tax 

None 

Some 


Source: OECD, Taxation on Immovable Property^ op. cit. 



Estimates of Loss of Tax Base 

Very few attempts have been made to estimate the extent of loss 
* from exemptions under property taxation. Actually, no one knows 

precisely how much real property is exempt from property taxation.^ 
i The area of exemptions is very wide and much complicated. Hence, it 

. is very difficult to give a precise picture of exempted real property from 

property taxation. A summary of a few of the estimates made by ACIR® 

koxon. Who Pays the Property Taxi A New F/ew, Studies of Government 
Finance, the Brookings Institution, Washington DC, 1975, p. 81. 

'JACIR, The Property Tax in d Changing Environment, Selected Slates Studies, An 
Information Report, Washington DC, M-83, March, 1974. 
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along with the estimates by individual researchers is presented in 
Table 3. 

It can be observed that the total exempted value as a proportion of 
total assessed value varied between 23 and 44 per cent in USA. For 
other countries for which information is available, exempted values 
constituted around 20 per cent of the assessed value in Ontario, 15 per 
cent in Kingston and 23 per cent in Bagota. Further, the maximum 
proportion of the total exemptions was claimed by government pro- 
perties followed by educational establishments and religious and chari- 
table institutions. 

INDIAN SCENE 

Full or Complete Exemptions 

There is no standard framework in which uniform exemptions are 
granted to the special categories of properties. The exemptions given to 
specific types of properties vary widely from state to state and also bet- 
ween the local authorities. In most of the states, religious properties, 
charitable institutions, burial ground, etc., are completely exempted from 
the property tax, even service charges are not recovered from them. 
Educational establishments and hospitals are also granted exemption, 
though there may be some variation across the states. 

The treatment given to the Central government properties and railways 
is same in all the states. The Central government properties are liable 
to pay only service charges. The pattern of exempting the state govern- 
ment properties differs from state to state. In the case of Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Kerala, municipal legislations 
exempt places of public worships, charitable institutions, play grounds, 
libraries, etc. Maharashtra government compensates the urban local 
bodies for the loss of revenue due to exemptions to the state government 
properties. It may be interesting to note that the power to grant exemp- 
tions to properties from property taxation is vested in the state govern- 
ments. 

Partial Exemptions or Tax Reliefs 

In India there is no partial exemptions as such or tax reliefs given to 
individuals as available in other countries. No relief is given to veteran, 
aged person or pensioners. Also, in general, no relief is given to new 
residential buildings. In addition to a 10 per cent allowance for main- 
tenance and repairs which is given to all properties, certain relief is pro- 
vided to owner occupied properties. The low cost and small houses or 
huts may fall under the general exemption limit of the rateable value, 
otherwise they have to pay the tax. Lastly, different and lower t ax rates 
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.South Dakota (1970), Washington (1971), 
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have been instituted in most of the local bodies to give relief to residen- 
tial properties as against commercial and industrial properties. 

Loss of Tax Base 

Like other countries in India also, structure of exemptions is compli- 
cated, Because of poor maintenance of records, it is extremely difficult 
to estimate the total quantum of exempted real estate from property tax. 
The assessment of exempted categories of properties is also not done 
with full effort. A summary of the estimates provided by different sources 
is presented in Table 4, With the limited information available, it is 
difficult to generalise from the results. One can, however, get some idea 
about the loss of base/revenue due to exemptions granted. It can be 
observed that the value of exemption, varies from roughly 5 per cent to 
8 per cent of the assessed value. Due to non-availability of data at the 
disaggregated level, it is, however, not possible, to find out which cate- 
gory of properties claimed higher exemptions. But, very crudely, it can be 
said that like many other countries, a sizable proportion of exemptions 
is claimed by government properties. 

EXEMPTIONS, PROPERTY TAX YIELD AND LEVEL OF MUNICIPAL 
SERVICES 

It is a well established fact that exemptions eat away the natural growth 
of taxable property value. Hence, they adversely affect the growth of 
property tax revenue. Empirical estimates have shown that the loss of 
tax base ranged, on an average, between 20 and 25 per cent in foreign 
countries surveyed here and between 5 and 8 per cent in India. Advo- 
cates of exemptions may argue that the loss of revenue due to exemptions 
does not constitute a sizeable proportion of the tax revenue as it is much 
lower than that in foreign countries. 

At this stage one should not loose sight of the fact that marginal 
social worth of one rupee lost due to exemptions is much higher in India. 
Available information indicates that the level of local services measured 
as proportion of local government expenditure in the total government 
expenditures (column 4, Table 5), is extremely low. Further, local govern- 
ment expenditure constitutes les.s than one percent of GDP which is extre- 
mely low as compared to most of the foreign countries. For a country like 
India one can, therefore, conclude that revenue foregone is a case of 
service foregone. 

The revenue requirements of municipal projects which provide civic 
services have expanded considerably due to rampant inflation. Further, 
property tax which is the mainstay of local finances, has not risen to a 
level which really has hit a ceiling in the sense that per capita burdens 
cannot be increased any further. Property tax as per cent of GDP is very 
Jow as compared to many other countries (Table 5). 
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Table 4 ESTIMATES OF LOSS OF BASE/YIELD DUE TO EXEMPTION 
INDIAN SCENE 


Source 

StatelCity 

Year 

Total 
exemp- 
tion as 
per cent 
of total 
assessed 
valuation 

Proportion of each cate- 
gory ill total exemptions 




Govern- Ediica- 
ment tion 

estab- and 

lishment Health 

Reli- 

gious 

and 

Chari- 

tables 

KMFC 

Karnataka 

1976 



15.4% of ~ 

__ 

QJLSG 

Ahmedabad 

1973 


PT (C-f S 
-FRly) 

7.56% of 


MMFC 

Bombay & Poona 

1974 


PT (chari- 
table) 

L 23 O 0 of — 


MMFC 

Bombay 

1971-72 

7.48% 

PT(C-hS) 


MMFC 

Poona 

1975-76 

of ARV 
4.65% 



MMFC 

Maharashtra 

1975-76 

of ARV 
5.86% 



Francise, 

Baurgeon 

Maassen 

Bombay 

1971-72 

of ARV 

8.2% 



QJLSF 

Bombay 

1971-72 

of ARV 



5.6% 

WBMFC 

Calcutta 

1982 

1% of ARV 
(Fully ex- 
empted) 

of PT 


KMFC=Karnataka Municipal Finance Commission 
M MFC = Maharashtra Municipal Finance Commission 
WBMFC— West Bengal Municipal Finance Commission 
QJLSG=Quarterly Journal of Local Self-Government 

C=Centre, S=State, Rly=Railways, PT = Property Ta?:, ARV= Annual Rateable 
Value. 

Thus, the loss of about 8 per cent of rateable value should not be 
considered reasonable. This loss must be minimised if the objective is 
to enhance the level of municipal services. This is not to say that the 
property tax in general is incapable of raising additional revenue. What 
is being said is that any source of revenue leakage making sizable in- 
l-oads into revenue productivity should be kept under reasonable limits. 
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Table 5 FISCAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PROPERTY TAX (1979) 


{Per cent) 


Country 

PT 

GDP 

PT 

TE 

LGE 

TE 

LGE 

GDP 

PT 

LGE 

Australia 

1.06 

2.51 

5.15 

2.18 

48.70 

Denmark 

1.43 

2.02 

46.95 

33.29 

4.29 

France 

n.a 

n.a. 

16.02 

7.40 

n.a 

Germany 

4.54 

0.89 

17.96 

9.21 

4.93 

Ireland 

1.29 

2.06 

26.59 

16.59 

7.77 

Netherlands 

n.a. 

n.a. 

25.59 

18.03 

n.a. 

New Zealand 

1.84 

4.57 

13.05 

5.25 

35.06 

Spain 

0.15 

0.52 

7.80 

2.20 

6.73 

Sweden 

n.a. 

n.a. 

39.98 

26.57 

n.a. 

Switzerland 

0.75 

1.71 

22.37 

9.76 

7.66 

United Kingdom 

3.55 

6.84 

26.88 

13.95 

25.45 

United States 

2.76 

7.19 

21.25 

8.16 

33.82 

India 

0.13 

0.66 

4.69 

0.93 

14.07 


PT= Property Tax, GDP=Gross Domestic Product, TE=Total Expenditure, 

LG E= Local Government Expenditure, n.a.«=Not Available. 

Source: Government Finance Statistics Year Book (1985) and The World Tables 
(1984). 

CONCLUSION AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

The magnitude of loss of tax base due to complete and partial exemp- 
tions has been found to be lower in India than that in many advanced 
countries. However, it has been argued that considering the level of 
municipal services, the magnitude of loss whatsoever needs to be reduced. 
Even in countries which have higher level of services, the general feeling 
is that blanket exemptions should be avoided. For example, in the case 
of places of public worship, etc., reliefs are limited up to certain acres 
of land and value of property. Further, the current thinking also suggests 
that Central and State governments should compensate the local bodies 
for the loss of revenue. In this background an attempt is made here to 
suggest a few modifications in the exisiting exemptions structure in India. 

With the rising cost of providing municipal services due to inflation 
and relative scarcity of inputs that go into the production of these 
services, all categories of service users including government, should con- 
tribute to the activities of municipal governments. However, government 
hospitals, religious, and charitable institutions need lenient tax treat- 
ment. These are institutions which provide services for the society at 
large. If there is a taxon them, it is likely to reduce the quantum of 
services available to the society through reduction in their expenditures. 
With this in background, the Centre and State governments should pay 
besides service charge, a part of the tax which may not necessarily be at 
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par with private properties. It can be charged in the form of a consoli- 
dated service charge. This will provide a built-in mechanism for local 
governments to get a regular flow of funds in the form of tax transfers. 
This will be a better model than what is existing now which is character- 
ised by ad hoc transfers by higher level governments. 

As regards other organisations which deserve lenient tax treatment, 
there is no sweeping justification for not paying tax and service charges. 
Over time, these institutions have grown as business and commercial 
entities. Blanket exemption of their properties cannot therefore, be 
justified on the ground of charity. Hence, a case for taxing them also. 
On efficiency ground, it would reduce inefficient use of the scarce resour- 
ces and would avoid wastage which results from zero or low pricing. 
Thus, it goes beyond saying that properties owned by religious, chari- 
table and educational institutions should be required to pay property tax 
in addition to service charges. However, it is also a fact that not all such 
organisations have grown as business entities. Therefore, organisations 
which devote their activities to business purposes also, should be asked 
to pay both tax and service charges. Organisations which are engaged 
only in charitable activities should be required to pay only service 
charges. 

Treatment of embassies needs a fresh look. Urban Local bodies in 
Delhi and some of the metropolitan cities have devoted a good deal of 
their expenditures on the development and maintenance of high quality 
civic services for embassies. Taxation of properties and collection of 
service charges in respect of embassies are governed by international 
practices in general and Government of India rules in particular. It may 
be advisable to allow local bodies to recover service charges from em- 
bassies. If not, then there is a strong case for compensating urban local 
bodies for this loss of service charges. In other words, the Government of 
India should, in some way, share local government expenditure responsi- 
bility being incurred specially for these areas. 

Exemption of owner occupants needs separate treatment. As owner- 
occupants have not thrown open their structures for earning rents or 
profits in the market, there is a case for lower tax burden on them,^^ 
Besides this, another argument in favour of granting relief to owner- 
occupancy is that, shelter being an essential commodity, house ownership 
should be encouraged. The arguments against granting such a relief can 
be based on both theoretical and administrative grounds. If tenants and 
owner-occupants are treated as consumers of housing services, a given 
proportion of their income should be spent on it. If one is staying in his 

^^Argument in this section is based on, the work by Chelliah and Shyam Nath, 
Property Tax System in Delhi, National Institute of Public Finance and Policy, New 
Delhi (Mimeo), 1984. 
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own house, he is utilising the house service to the tune of potential rental 
of that structure. If rebate is granted to owner-occupants by which they 
are made to spend a lower proportion of their income on rents, it would 
generate inter-personal inequity. For many of the owner-occupants who 
are in the higher income groups, this relief may amount to be substan- 
tial. At the same time, it would also cause ineflacient allocation of re- 
sources as between the investment in housing for consumption and in 
housing for earning rental income. On administrative grounds, this 
scheme may not seem sound because it might become a constant source 
of revenue leakage through misreporting of facts about occupancy. 

The basic argument in favour of granting relief to some needy tax- 
payers is that since they have not used their structures for earning in" 
come in an inflationary market, it may not be reasonable to impute ris- 
ing rents to them. It should be made abundantly clear that such allow- 
ances should be limited only to residential properties and that too occu- 
pied by owners. Relief should be given in the form of rebate on rateable 
value, say to the extent of 25 to 30 per cent, so that changes in the rate 
structure do not disturb the extent of relative relief given. 

Lastly, most of the low rateable value houses (low cost houses) are 
generally given relief from the tax, though this general exemption limit 
varies from state to state. These reliefs can be retained on the adminis- 
trative grounds. The cost of collection may exceed the revenue yield if 
all the low cost (low rateable value) houses are taxed. On the whole, the 
tax base loss due to these reliefs is likely to overcompensate for the loss 
of revenue because of more effective treatment of the high value pro- 
perties. 
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Morphology of Urbanization in 
Andhra Pradesh* 


M. KOTESWARA RAO 


T here can hardly be a single definition of the concept of 
‘Urbanization’ which could be acceptable or applicable to all 
situations. It is a complex process affecting changes in socio-economic 
and cultural parameters and relationships. Urbanization connotes beha- 
vioural pattern of the population and signifies the development of non- 
agricultural functions such as manufacturing, trade and commerce, and 
services; induces migration from rural to urban areas and creates envi- 
ronment conducive for innovation and spread of technology. Therefore, 
it is an over simplication to interpret urbanization merely as an increase 
in the population living in the urban settlements and multiplication of 
such areas as it is usually interpreted by demographers. Scholars from 
different disciplines have tried to study the phenomenon of urbaniza- 
tion from various angles relevant to their disciplines and have given 
different definitions. 

According to Louis Wirth’- ‘it is a way of life’. He identified popula- 
tion size, density and heterogenity as the basic determinants of urbanism. 
Milos Macure^ a demographer, has identified it simply in terms of size 
of the place. Other demographers have preferred an economic or 
sociological concept in terms of workers engaged in n on-agricultural 
pursuits or socio-cultural folk-urban distribution,^ Others have rejected 
the rural-urban dichotomy approach and have advanced the concept of 
rural-urban continuum.^ Some others have rejected all these definitions 

*The present article is based on the Doctoral Dissertation of the Author submitted 
to the Andhi-a University, Waltair, 

i^Lousis Wirth, Urbanism as a way of Life and Social Policy, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956. 

^Milos Macure, “The Influence of the Definition of Urban Place on the Size of 
Population”,?. Jack Gibbs (ed.), Urban Research Methods, D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany Inc., Delhi, 1961, pp. 21-31. 

®r. Charles Stewart Jr,, “The Urban-Rural Dichotomy; Concepts and Uses”, 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 

‘^Richard Dewey, “Rural-Urban Continuum: But Reality Unimportant”, 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 66, No. 1, 1960, pp. 63-64. 
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on the ground that rural-urban distribution is out-moded in some 
industrial countries because the population is already urbanised.^ To 
overcome all these controversies, Eldridge® defines “Urbanisation as a 
process of concentration of population and multiplication of points of 
such concentration”. Thus she rejects many of the quantitative defini- 
tions discussed above. Most demographic studies of urbanization adopt 
this definition.’ 

Just as there are a variety of definitions of urbanization, so also there 
are different criteria for classifying a settlement as urban. For example, 
in Sri Lanka, all municipalities, Urban Council area and local board 
areas are treated as urban areas. In China, a settlement to be identified 
as urban requires a minimum population of 2,000 of which not less than 
50 per cent or more must be in non-agricultural occupations, where as 
in Japan, the minimum population requirement is set at 30,000.^^ In 
South Korea, all incorporated cities of 40,000 or more inhabitants are 
classified as urban. On the other hand, in the Federation of Malaya 
and in Singapore, all settlements with 1,000 of more population are 
designated as urban areas. This shows that different types of settlements 
would get classified as urban places depending on the criteria applied. 

In India, the Census definition of an urban area has remained more or 
less unchanged for five decades from 1901-51.“ During this period, a 
town was defined as ; (1) every municipality of whatever size, (2) all 
civil lines not included within the municipal limits, (3) every other 
coutiniious collection of house, permanently inhabitated by not less than 
5,000 persons, which the Provincial Superintendent of Census may 
decide to treat as a town for Census purposes.^® To avoid the anomalies 
included in the above definition, Indian Census adopted relatively strict 
and comprehensive defnition in 1961. Since then there has been no 
change in this definition. The key ideas underlying the present definition 
of an urban area are: (1) high density of population, and (2) dominance 
of non-agricultural pursuits.^^ The Census combines these two ideas and 


»S. Shyryock Henry and .lacob Siegal, Methods and Materials of Demography, 
IJ.S Department of Commerce, Washington DC, 1971, pp. 156-60. 

'’’T. Eldridgc Hope, “The Process of Urbanisation” in J.J. Spengler and O.D. 
Duncan, et al (cds,), Demographic Analysis, Glencoe, III, 1956, pp. 338-34S. 

’For a detailed discussion on definition of the concept of urbanisation, see 
V.Voihwmx, Urban Growth in Andhra Pradesh, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Andiini 
University, Waltair, 1979. 

H’. Jack Gibbs, “Some Demographic Characteristics of Urbanization” in self 
ediicd Urban Research Methods, op, cit. 

■’Asish Bose analysed in the conceptual problems in defining urban areas and its 
implementation from the earliest Censuses. See, Asish Bose, Studies in India's 
.rat/on iPOi-idO/, Tata Megraw Hill, Bombay; 1974. 

^’’Census of India, 1901. 

'^^Censits of India, 1961. 
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define urban areas as those with: 

{a) either a municipality, corporation, contonment board, notified 
town area committee, etc., or 

{b) (/) a minimum population of 5,000; 

{a) a density of at least 400 people per sq. km.; and 
{Hi) at least 75 per cent of their male labour force in non-agricul- 
tural occupations. 

On the basis of the Census data especially for 1961-81, an attempt 
is made in this article to analyse the trends in urbanization and Urban 
growth. This article is organised into two sections. Section I presents 
the analysis of trends in patterns of urbanization and urban growth in 
Andhra Pradesh at the aggregate level, while Section II gives the 
analysis of the patterns of urban growth at the district level, 

I 

TRENDS IN PATTERNS OF URBANIZATION AND URBAN GROWTH 
Urbanization Record Since 1901 

According to the Provisional Population Results of 1981 Census, the 
State of Andhra Pradesh contains 12.46 million of urban population in 
234 towns of different size classes, ranging in population from less than 
5,000 to more than 25 lakh, which accounts for 23.39 per cent of the 
total population. The number of towns of different size classes, and the 
aggregate population in each of these size classes of towns and cities 
are presented in Table 1. For the sake of convenience, class I towns 
having more than 1,00,000 population, are called as ‘cities’; Class 11 
and Class III as ‘medium towns’; and Class IV, V and VI having less 
than 20,000 population as ‘small towns’. 

The data according to 1981 Census show that the urban population is 
unevenly distributed among different size-class of towns and cities. 
More than 50 per cent of urban population is concentrated in about 9 
per cent of cities. In contrast to this, 41 per cent of small towns toge- 
ther account for only 9 per cent of total urban population. The medium 
towns which account for about 50 per cent of the total towns, contain 
37 per cent of the total urban population. These results do indicate that 
the distribution of urban population in Andhra Pradesh, according to 
1981 Census, is top-heavy. Therefore, it is interesting to examine the 
pattern of urbanization and urban growth for the period 1901-81. 

For the purpose of analysis, urbanization can be measured in a 
number of different ways. Th& first is to examine the changes in the 
levels of urbanization, f.e., the proportion of population living in urban 
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areas to total population and this is being termed as the ^"degree of 
urbanization”. A second measure is the ‘Urban-Rural Growth DifFe- 
rential” (URGD), which gives a good sense of the magnitude of the 
rural-urban transformation that is presently taking place. It is the 
difference between the rates of annual population growth between urban 
and rural areas. A third measure of urbanization is the share of net- 
migration in the total growth in urban population. This, of course, is 
a direct measure of the transfer of population from rural to urban 
areas. The/ourt/nneasure is the growth of urban population itself. 
Since the detailed migration Tables of 1981 Census are yet to be publis- 
hed, the first, second and fourth measures are applied to study the broad 
trends of urbanization in Andhra Pradesh. The details of population 
relevant for the present purpose have been computed and are presented 
in Table 2. Col. (5) of Table 2 gives the proportion of urban to total 
population; Cols. (6) and (7) give the annual rates of growth of rural 
and urban population and Col. (8) presents the urban* rural growth 
differential (URGD) for the period 1901-81. 


Table I URBAN POPULATION OF ANDHRA PRADESH, 1981 


Size 

Class of Town 

Number of 
towns 

Percentage of 
total towns 

Population 

(ooo’s) 

Per cent of 
total urban 
population 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

I 

1 ,00,000 and above 

20 

8,55 

6,688 

53.69 

11 

50,000—99,999 

30 

12.81 

2,014 

16.17 

III 

20,000-49,999 

88 

37.18 

2,610 

20.95 

IV 

10,000—19,999 

64 

27.78 

912 

7.32 

V 

5,000— 9,999 

28 

11.97 

218 

1.75 

YI 

Below 5,000 

4 

1.71 

15 

0.12 


Total 

234’'= 

100.00 

12,457 

100.00 


*This number includes 17 towns which are included in the four Urban 
Agglouierations. 


Source : Census of India, }9Sl, Provisional Population Totals, Andhra Pradesh 
Series 2, Paper of Supplement, Table 3, p. 65. 


At the begining of the century, the level of urbanization in Andhra 
Pradesh was around 10 per cent only. It rose to about 23 per cent by 
1981 [Col. (5)1 In other words, the degree of urbanization has more 
than doubled in a period of eight decades. The table indicates that the 
pace of urbanization accelerated regularly fi-om the turn of the century 


Table 2 SOME KEY STATISTICS ON URBANISATION IN ANDHRA PRADESH, 1901-81 
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until 1951. It then decreased in 1951-1961 decade, (Col. 6). The later 
Census shows an acceleration once again. Even though the picture 
revealed by different measures is broadly similar, there are some diffe- 
rences between the measures which need to be emphasised. As there are 
large variations in the rates of growth of the rural population between 
the decades, the URGD measure (Col. 8) also shovv's large variations 
between the decades. 

According to this measure, the pace of urbanization was higher in the 
decade 1941-51 than in all the others. The acceleration in urbanization 
that has occurred in the past decades is also brought out much more 
sharply by this measure: 2.47 for 1971-81 as compared with 1.28 for 
1961-71 and 0.01 for 1951-61. This slowing down of urbanization during 
1951-61 may be on account of the declassification of revised definition to 
identify settlements as urban localities. 

It may be recalled that the definition of urban areas has been 
systematised since 1961 Census. Even then, it suffers from an element of 
arbitrariness. This is more severe in the case of identification of villages 
as urban areas at the lower end and it necessarily involves personal 
judgement. As the urban character of bigger towns and cities are easily 
recognisable, the rate of growth of population of cities and medium 
towns (Class I, II and III towns) are computed and are presented in Col. 
(9) of table 2. Again, the picture is broadly similar to that of the usual 
definition. The annual rate of growth of population in the medium 
towns and cities are relatively higher when compared to the annual 
rates of growth of urban population of all towns (Col. 6). Further, it is 
evident from the table that the total urban population (Col. 3) has 
increased seven fold between 1901-1981, while the number of urban 
settlements (Col. s) only doubled. This shows that growth of urban 
population was not so much due to the addition of new towns as it is 
due to the enlargement of existing towns at every level.^" In other words, 
the urban growth that is being experienced in Andhra Pradesh could be 


iSDuc to the application of the new definition to identify the urban localitie.'? at 
1961 census, 79 towns of 1951 were declassified as rural areas. These 79 towns 
accounted for a little over 5,00,000 population which formed 9 per cent of the total 
population in 195J. Further, the slow growth may be due to plague epidemic of 
1918. The plague epidemic in 1911 led to a mass exodus from a large nuiiiber of 
towns. See A. V. Rama Rao, Economic Development of Andhra Pradesh, 1765-1957, 
Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 1958, p. 167. 

^■'^This process is described in some studies as ‘acretion’ and in others, as “intensive 
component”. See, for example, Rakesh Mohan and Chandra Sekhar Pant, “Morpho- 
logy of Urbanisation in India”, Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. 17, No. 38-39, 
Septeinber, 1982, pp. 1534-1540 and 1579-1588; K, Nagaraj, Towns in Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh: A Study of Population and Configuration, l96!-8l\ 
Madras Institute of Development Studies, Madras, 1985. 
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ascribed largely to riiraburban migration to existing towns and cities 
and marginally to the emergence of new towns. 

PACE OF URBAN GROWTH 

Having analysed the trends in urbanization, it is appropriate, at this 
stage, to examine the pace of urban growth during the period 1901-1981. 
This is being examined, broadly, in ralation to: (1) growth of towns by 
size-classes, and (2) growth of population in different size-class of towns 
and cities. 

Growth of Towns 

The number of towns of different size-classes, for the period 1901*81, 
has been presented in Table 3. The Table indicates, that the number of 
towns has almost doubled during this period. In 1901, there were 116 
towns, and the number rose to 234 by 1981. There was only one city till 
1941, namely Hyderabad. Since 1951, the number of cities increased 
and by 1981 the number rose to 20. The group of medium towns 
increased by about ten fold during the period 1901-81, /.<?., from 11 in 
1901 to 117 by 1981. Within this group of towns, class II towns (towns 
having population 50,000 to 1,00,000) have increased by thirty times, 
while class III towns, (Towns having population of 20,000 to 50,000) 
have increased by only eight times. During the same period, the small 
towns have registered a decline in their number from 104 in 1901 to 


Table 3 NUMBER OF TOWNS IN ANDHRA PRADESH IN EACH 
SIZE-CLASS 1901-81 


Year 

Cities 

Medium Towns 

Small Towns 


Total 

II 

HI 

iiiyiii) 

IV 

V 

VI 

iiv+v' 

yvi) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8). 

(9) 

(10) 

1901 

1 


11 

11 

44 

60 


104 

116 

1911 

1 

1 

12 

13 

45 

70 

4 

119 

133 

1921 

1 

2 

13 

15 

46 

76 

15 

137 

153 

1931 

1 

8 

11 

19 

57 

78 

21 

156 

176 

1941 

1 

10 

21 

31 

55 

121 

4 

160 

212 

1951 

6 

10 

34 

44 

70 

80 

2 

152 

202=' 

196! 

1 ! 

8 

31 

59 

71 

70 

j 

142 

212 

1971 

13 

17 

59 

76 

76 

38 

4 

118 

207 

193! 

20 

30 

87 

117 

65 

28 

4 

97 

234 


"Towns of 1981 which arc declassified a> urban in i96{ weie cxciuded. 
Source; As noted (Table 2) 
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97 by 1981. Within this group, the class IV towns (having population 
10,000 to 20,000) are better placed. They have increased by one and 
half times, from 44 in 1901 to 64 by 1981; while class V towns (having 
population of 5,000 to 10,000), have registered a sharp decline from as 
high as 60 in 1901 to as low as 28 by 1981. 

Dijferential Pace of Urban Growth 

It would be of interest to know the distribution of urban population 
by size-class of towns for the entire period 1901-81. The proportion of 
population, size-wise for all the decades has been computed and pre- 
sented in Table 4. 


Table 4 PERCENTAGE OF URBAN POPULATION BY SIZE-CLASS 
IN ANDHRA PRADESH, 1901-81 


Year 

Cities 

Medium Towns 

Total 

Small Towns 

Total Small 





Medium 




Towns 










11 

111 

Towns 

IV 

V 

VI 






Ul+Ill) 




(/F+ V+Vl) 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1901 

24.38 

_ 

20.58 

20.58 

31.40 

23.64 

_ 

55.04 

1911 

23.12 

2.50 

11.85 

22.36 

29.23 

24.58 

0.72 

54.53 

1921 

18.4S 

4.90 

20.47 

25.37 

27.99 

25.47 

2.70 

56.15 

1931 

17.32 

18.15 

12.16 

30.30 

28.77 

20.60 

3.02 

52.38 

1941 

20.16 

19.50 

15.16 

34.65 

20.82 

23.61 

0.47 

45.19 

1951 

34.90 

14.03 

18.43 

32.64 

19.78 

12.13 

0.73 

32.64 

1961 

42.67 

8.48 

24.23 

32.71 

15.81 

8.74 

0.07 

24.62 

1971 

4S.35 

13.35 

20.92 

34.27 

13.40 

3.79 

0.19 

1.7.38 

1981 

53.69 

16.17 

20.95 

37.12 

7.32 

1.75 

0.12 

9.19 


Source: As noted aiiie (Table 2), 


It is evident from the data presented in Table 4 that the proportion of 
population in cities has increased by more than two times, i.e., from 
about 25 per cent in 1901 to a little more than 50 per cent by 1981. In 
contrast to this, the small towns have experienced a marked decline in 
the proportion of population throughout the period 1901-81. The 
increase in the proportion of population in medium towns during 
the period is moderate, A closer examination of the group of medium 
towns shows that the class III towns within this group have experienced 
almost stagnation in the growth of population; while class II towns 
have registered a sharp increase in the proportion of population from a 
mere three per cent in 1961 to 16 per cent by 1981. On the whole, the 
data indicates the intensity of spatial concentration of population in 
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cities and medium towns This lends support to the off quoted proposi- 
tion that the increasing proportion of population can be considered as 
an indication of the increasing dysfunctional or lopsided nature of the 
size dtstribution of urban areas.^^ In other words, the growth of an 
urban area depends on the size of its population; larger the size, higher 
the rate oi grov/th of population. 

Two approaches are commonly used to measure urban growth. 
They are know as Tnstantaneous’ and ‘Continuous’ approaches. The 
former method ascertains population in all urban sizes at each Census 
point, traces the changes in each class of towns regardless of cities and 
towns that make it up. The latter method classifies towns according to 
the population at the population at a point of time and measures over 
time changes in the various classes of towns without changing the com- 
position of classes. It can be applied either separately and to a much 
longer period. Each method answers a different question. The first 
shows what is happening to the population in terms of its distribution by 
size of city. The second method shows what is happening to the specific 
cities and towns as a result of their initial size differences.'^® These two 
methods have been applied to examine the relationships between the 
size and the growth of towns and cities in the state for the period 
1961-81, for the reason that the definition of an urban area, as discussed 
earlier, has been systematised since 1961 Census onwards and as such 
the data are comparable. 

The growth rates )per cent per year) by size-classes of urban areas 
based on the instantaneous method are presented in Table 5 for the 
periods 1961-71 and 1971-81. Similarly, the results of the continuous 
method for the same period are presented in Table 6. The results of the 
growth rates obtained through instantaneous method (table 5} shows 
that towns and cities with a population of 50,000 and above are growing 
faster than the small towns, and the latter, have suffered and declined 
as a result. This phenomenon is more marked during the period 1971- 
81. But this method suffers from serious limitations when used for com- 
paring growth of different size-groups of towns and cities between two 
Censuses. 

is observed that the rates of urban growth during the decade 1961-71 were 
closely associated with the developments in the agricultural sector than the develop- 
ments in the industrial sector. See V. Pothana, op. cit., p. 143. 

i^For example, some studies on urban growth in India have concluded that the 
growth of an urban area depends on the size of its population. See K. Davis, Popula- 
tion of India and Pakistan, 'Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1951. 

i«A.R. Weber, The Growth of Cities in Nineteenth Century, MacMillan, New 
York, 1899, pp. 72-73 and 83-99. See also K. Davis and Ana Caris, “Urbanization 
in Latin America” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 25, 1946; and P. Jack 
Gibbs, “Some Demographic Characteristics of Urbanization” in P. Jack Gibbg 
(ed.). Urban Research Methods, op. cit,, 
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It may be observed that: (1) the number of cities in each size-class 
changes between Censuses; and (?) that in the highest size-class (class I 
cities), 110 city devolves out of it, while many graduate into it. Thus, in 
comparing growth rates of any size-class of towns and cities across 
decades; we are in eftect comparing non-comparable entities. For ex- 
ample, the growth rate of urban population computed for cities in 
between the population of 20 cities in 1981 and the population of 13 
cities in 1971 will, naturally, be high. Similarly, for each of the lower 
size-classes, some towns graduate into it and some devolve out into 
next higher classes. The new addition to the lower size-classes area is the 
bottom of the population range and hence adds much less to the class 
than is lost by the graduation of towns to upper size-classes. 


Table 5 GROWTH RATE OF URBAN POPULATION BY SIZE-CLASS 
IN ANDHRA PRADESH: 1961-71 AND 1971-81 
(INSTANTANIOUS METHOD) 


Size-Class 

Per cent Population 

in 

Growth 

Rate 



Each Size-Class 


{per cent per year) 


/961* 


1981^^ 

1961-71 

1971-81 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 

42.67 

48.35 

53.69 

4.41 

5.15 


(11) 

(13) 

(20) 



11 

8.48 

13.35 

16.17 

7.73 

6.04 


(8) 

(17) 

(30) 



III 

24.23 

.20.92 

20.95 

1.54 

3.99 


(51) 

(59) 

(87) 



IV 

15.81 

13.40 

7.32 

1.20 

—3.91 


(71) 

(76) 

(65) 



V 

8.74 

3.79 

1.75 

—5.06 

SJ9 


(70) 

(38) 

(28) 



VI 

0 07 

0.19 

0.12 

14.92 

—0.41 

Total 

100 

100 

iOO 

2.97 

4.05 


(212) 

(207) 

(234) 



Total Urban Population 






in Lakh 

62.7 

84.0 

124.9 

— 

— 


Source: As nolocl (Table 2). 

^Figures ill bi ackets are ihe number of Towns in each class. 


To over come this deficiency continuous method is used separ- 
ately for two decades, Le., for the period 1961-71 and 1971-81. For 
the period 1961-71, the initial size-class of towns and cities has 
been fixed in 1961. and. for the oeriod 1971-81. the .sizft-clflSR has 
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been fixed in 1971. Growth rates (percent per year) are computed for 
comparing the total population of towns and cities in each class in 1961 
with the total population of the same towns and cities in 1971 irrespec- 
tive of their classification in 1971. Same procedure is adopted for the 
decade 1971-81. The results are presented in Table 6. 

In classes IV and V, one town each were declassified in 1971 and 1981. 
Yet, this non-conclusion would not alter the results appreciably. It is 
evident from the Table that the picture emerging is quite different from 
that of instantaneous method. For example, the growth rate obtained 
through instantaneous method (Table 5) is negative for the small towns 
while it is positive in the case of continuous method. The difference bet- 
ween growth rate of classes I and IV is only marginal. It is clear from 
the results, that no generalisation can be made on the trends of urban 
growth for different size-classes of towns and cities. With regard to the 
period 1961-71, six towns in class IV and 29 towns in class V were de- 
classified at 1971 Census. Even then the rates of growth of these classes 
of towns are more than the Class II towns. The picture emerging for the 
period 1961-71 also conforms broadly to the results for the period 1971- 
81. Therefore, it could be said, that the growth rates obtained by this 
method give a realistic picture. 

The results of this exercise do indicate that the growth of towns and 
cities is related not so much to the size of towns as to the economic 
character.''^ However, there has been no acceleration in the overall rates 
of growth of population in each size-class between each of the Censuses 
since 1901. 

11 

DISTRICT- WISE PATTERN OF URBAN GROWTH 
Patterns of Urbanization 

For a better understanding of the process of urbanisation in Andhra 
Pradesh, it is necessary to disaggregate the trends in urbanization at 
district level. Urbanization rates have been calculated for all 23 dis- 
.) tricts^^ and are presented in Table 7. Cols. 3-5 give levels of urbanisa- 

tion for periods 1961, 1971 and 1981 whereas Cols. 6-9 give, the pro- 
portions of urban population for a more restrictive definition of urban- 
ization, i.e., proportion of urban population in towns having 20,000 and 

I I’K.B. Suri, “Town Size, Economic Structure and Growth”, Economic and Poli- 

’ t/crt/ jTee/c/;^, 3, August 10, 1968, pp. 1247-51. 

1971 Census, there were 2 T districts; by 1981, two more districts, i.e., Vijaya- 
nagaram and Rangareddy are carved out. The former is formed out of Visakhapatnam 
and Srikakulam districts in June 1979, arid the latter is formed out of erstwhile 
Hyderabad district on 15th August, 1978, 
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Table 7 DEGREE OF URBANISATION IN DISTRICTS OF ANDHRA PRADESH, 1961-81 
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Continued 


Continued 
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above population. It should be said at the outset, that the variation in 
t he levels of urbanization among the districts is very large. For example, 
according to 1981 Census, it ranges from 11 per cent in the district of 
Srikakiilam to 69 per cent in Hyderabad district. 

It is evident from the data that five out of 23 districts stand out pro- 
minently as highly urbanised when compared with the state’s average 
for the period under consideration. There are the districts of Hyderabad 
Visakhapatnam, Krishna, Guntur and Kuriiool. In 1981, for example, 
the combined urban population of these five districts comprise about 45 
per cent of the total urban population of Andhra Pradesh, By itself, 
Hyderabad district contains 2.24 million urban dwellers, which accounts 
for 18 per cent of the total urban population of the state and 69 per 
cent of the total population of the district. Similarly, Visakhapatnam 
district urban population accounts for 32 per cent of its total inhabitants, 
while, the Kurnool district urban population accounts for just a little 
over the state’s average, that is, about 25 per cent. The data for the 
earlier decades, i.e., 1961 and 1971 also confirm that those five districts 
have registered higher proportions of urban population over the state’s 
average. 

Even when the restrictive definition of urbanization is considered — 
urbanization in towns and cities having a population of 20,000 and 
above — the same five districts maintain their prominent position in terms 
of having higher proportion of urban population among all the districts 
during the entire period under consideration. Further, it could be ob- 
served that two of the agriculturally developed districts, i.e,, East and 
West Godavari, have also registered slightly higher proportion of urban 
population over the state’s average. But surprisingly, their propostion 
of urban population declined in the subsequent periods. This declining 
trend is more pronounced in the case of West Godavari district which 
needs a detailed enquiry. 

Patterns of Urban Growth: 1961-71 and 1971-81 

At this stage, a related aspect that needs a closer examination is the 
relationship between the levels of urbanization already attained and the 
rates of growth of urban population. For this purpose, rates of growth 
of urban population (per cent per year) have been calculated for all the 
districts for the period 1961-71 and 1971-81 for all the urban areas and 

towns with above 20,000 population. 

It could be observed from the data, that urban growth during the 
decade 1971-81 has accelerated in almost all the districts over the decade 
1961-71, except in the case of Srikakulam and Visianagaram. One of the 
striking features of the data is that the pace of urban growth has tended 
to decline during the decade 1971-81 in three of the most urbanised dis- 
tricts— -Guntur, Kurnool and Hyderabad, while Krishna district has just 
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Table 8 GROWTH OF URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION, DISTRICT- 
WISE IN ANDHRA PRADESPI, 1961-81 


{Per cent Per Year) 


Districts 

All Towns 

Towns above 20,000 only 







1961-71 

1971-81 

1961-71 

1971-81 

(U 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1. Srikakulam 

41.3 

2.70 

2.56 

6.97 

2. Vizianagaram 

3.03 

2.70 

1.49 

2.28 

3. Visakhapatnam 

4.55 

4.70 

4.14 

6.05 

4. East Godavari 

2.72 

3.22 

3.77 

3.32 

5. West Godavari 

3.14 

3.57 

3.97 

4.13 

6. Krishna 

3,10 

4.14 

5.98 

4.96 

7. Guntur 

3.40 

3.08 

4.29 

3.65 

8. Prakasam 

2.61 

5.09 

4.82 

7.80 

9. Nellore 

2.32 

5.13 

2.56 

7.16 

10. Chittoor 

3.82 

4.17 

4.05 

6.59 

11. Cuddapah 

3.38 

5.29 

6.16 

4.93 

12. Anantapur 

3.00 

3,52 

4.04 

4.17 

13. Kurnool 

3.72 

3.90 

3.64 

3.14 

14. Mahbubnagar 

3.65 

4.43 

5.45 

6.26 

15, Rangareddy 

10.00 

6.70 

__ 

4.00 

16. Hyderabad 

3.50 

— 0.40t 

3.50 

3.70 

17. Medak 

3.75 

5.64 


20.77 

18. Nizamabad 

3.98 

4.42 

3.36 

6.62 

19, Adilabad 

4.33 

4.50 

5.92 

6.68 

20. Karimnagar 

6.28 

6.23 

9.16 

9.75 

21. Warangal 

2.80 

4.68 

12,89 

6.30 

22, Khammam 

3.78 

4.81 

2.30 

7.83 

93. Nalgonda 

—0.14 

7.85 

—0.38 

10.13 


2.96 

4.03 

4.00 

5.02 


*The highest growth rate in Rangareddy district is due to the transfer of Urban 
parts of Hyderabad into this district. 

fLow growth rate in Hyderabad also due to transfer of area to Rangareddy, 

Source; As noted ante (Table 2). 

maintained its rate. It is only Visakhapatnam district which has register- 
ed increasing rates of urban growth consistent with its higher levels of 
urbanization during the periods under consideration. This suggests a 
negative relationship between the level of urbanization already attained 
and the rate of growth of urban population. 

Again a closer look at Col. (3) of Table 8 shows, that relatively back- 
ward districts—Prakasam, Nellore, Cuddapah, Mahbubnagar, Medak, 
Nizamabad, Adilabad, Karimnagar, Warangal, Khammam and NaT 
gonda-*have registered a significant increase in the rate of urban growth 
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during the decade 1971-81. Districts such as Prakasam, Nellore, Cudda- 
pah, Medak, Karimnagar and Nalgonda have registered more than 5 per 
cent (per year) urban growth during the decade 1971-81. Some of these 
districts have experienced lower rates of growth of rural population dur- 
ing the same period. As has been discussed earlier, one of the industrial- 
ly developed districts, Hyderabad, and agriculturally prosperous districts 
West Godavari, East Godavari, Krishna and Guntur, all have recorded 
lowest rates. A comparison of the urban growth rates of the decade 
1971-81 with that of the earlier decade 1961-71 shows more or less same 
results. A similar picture could be observed from the data presented in 
Col 4 and 5 of Table 8. This broadly suggests that in the case of more 
urbanised districts the contribution of rural urban migration to total 
urban growth is likely to be relatively small, whereas in the least urban- 
ised districts, it plays a more prominent role. These observations largely 
conform to the findings at the all-India level.^® 

SUMMARY 

The analysis of trends in urbanization and urban growth at the 
aggregate level of the state suggests that the pace of urbanization has 
regularly accelerated, except, during the decade 1951-61, which may be 
attributed to the declassification of 79 towns at 1961 Census. Further, 
the distribution of urban population by size-class of towns and cities 
over period show the intensity of spatial concentration of population in 
the medium towns and cities of Andhra Pradesh. 

The analysis at the district level shows that five out of the 23 districts 
stand out prominently as highly urbanised when compared with the 
average of the state for the periods 1961, 1971 and 1981. They are the 
districts of Hyderabad, Visakhapatnam, Krishna, Guntur and Kurnool. 
An examination of urban growth rates for the periods 1961-71 and 1971- 
81 indicates that there has been an acceleration in the rates of urban 
growth inmost of the districts during the period 1971-81 over the decade 
1961-71 and this phenomenon is very much marked in the case of back- 
ward districts such as Prakasam, Nellore, Cuddapah, Mahbubnagar, 
Medak, Adilabad, Karimnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda, This suggests 
a shift in the spatial pattern of new urbanisation away from the tradi- 
tional areas of urban growth. □ 


^«Nigel Crook and Tim Dyson, ‘‘Urbanization in India: Results of 1981 Census”, 
Population md Development Review, Vol. 8, No. 1, March 1982, pp. 145-55. 
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W HETHER SEEN in the general view that water is one of the 
fundamental needs for human existence, or analysed in a specific 
view that we are just three years short of our target year by which we 
aim to have “‘water for everyone”, the issue of water supply continues to 
nag policy makers and researchers alike. Water supply is a typical multi- 
dimensional issue: The existing technical know-how calls for a lumpy 
investment (for the creation of the system) which is difficult to mobilize; 
it is also an extremely spatial issue, i.e., water is to be supplied at the 
place where a settlement exists irrespective of whether water is available 
there or not; any regional policy or action necessitates intervention into 
natural processes and therefore technologically complex, costly and 
environmentally risky. In spite of all these, the need for water for every- 
one calls for “something to be done”. It is no doubt that urban areas 
are better off in coverage of water supply. At the beginning of Seventh 
Plan, about 81 per cent of urban population was already covered 
by water supply whereas still about a half of the rural mass is yet to be 
covered by such system.^ Moreover, in urban areas, the level of water 
supply in terms of quantity as well as quality will easily out do the water 
supply in rural areas. The riddle is that though, on the whole, urban 
water supply problem is small, each individual system involves consider- 
able size and complexity that from management perspective calls for 
more organized efforts. 

With this background, our objective in this article is to examine and 

^Acknowledgements are due to officials of Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation 
for their help. 

'^The Seventh Five Year Platt, Planning Commission, Govcrnmeni of India, New 
Delhi, 1985, pp. 30J. 
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outline some issues in urban water supply management through a case 
study of Ahmedabad. A problem such as this, can easily be studied for 
years because there are myriad factors that are related to water supply; 
right from catchment basin characteristics and river hydrology to meteo- 
rology; and right from pipe length and diameter to investment, costs 
and pricing. We, however, restrict ourselves to examination of barely a 
few factors that have been perceived to have affected provison of water 
supply to average ‘Aindavadih Just like other problems, water supply 
problem involves at least three perspectives in the scale of time. An 
elaborate examination of regional environmental issues is relevant in a 
long term perspective; at least a cursory examination of such factors is 
necessary in a medium term perspective. In a short term perspective 
which is more realistic, given the stringent financial situation of urban 
governments,- the factors to be considered are more local than global 
in nature. Our interest in focusing on a metropolitan city is again due 
to two reasons. On the whole, among urban bodies, the resource base of 
municipal corporations is better than those of municipalities. Even with 
such ‘blessed’ conditions large cities have still not been able to solve 
their water supply problem. Secondly, as Mills and Becker point 
out these big cities have a larger ‘generic’ city all around limits of the 
legal city and therefore the implications of short and long term plan- 
ning decisions are much more significant in such a context.® 

ORGANIZED EFFORTS IN PAST FOR WATER 
SUPPLY IN AHMEDABAD 

Ahmedabad has been the largest city in the state of Gujarat and prior 
to Jaipur’s becoming a metropolis, it was the only city for the vast 
umland in western India. As the city began to grow into an industrial 
city, the form of city government and accordingly organized efforts for 
water supply underwent changes. 

The first phase of these efforts dates back to the period between 1850 
and 1891, during which some events like building up of barrage on 
Sabarmati for providing water supply to the city, etc., took place. 
However, a ‘water supply system’ was not born till 1891 when the water 
works on the eastern bank just north of walled city at Dudheshwar was 
built. The system consisted of four infiltration wells in the river bed, two 
steam engines and pumps and twenty-seven inches distribution main, with 
an initial capacity of 5.46 million litres per day (MLD) at the rate of 
thirty-six litres per person. The water reserve capacity was increased to 

‘Planning Commission, Task Forces on Housing and Urban Developnient-II, 
Financing of Urban Development, Government of India, New Delhi, 1983; para 
1.19, pp. 4. ■ 

•■’Edwin S. Mills, and Charles M. Becker, m Indian Urban Development, 

World Bank Research Publication, Oxford University Press, New York, 1986, pp.48. 
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29.5 MLD in 1912. In the year 1936 the steam engines were withdrawn 
and electric motors and pumps were installed in thewater works. By 1950, 
as population was two and a-half lakh and even when the water supply 
was raised to about ninty-one MLD, the situation continued to be grim. 
To ease the position, Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation (AMC) 
undertook a major project for augmenting the water supply which was 
completed by 1954. 

WATER CONSUMPTION AND SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
IN RECENT TIMES 

Water consumption depends on several factors including the social 
and cultural factors and others like nature of industries, technology used, 
etc. As Burton and Lee point out, there are evidences to “show that the 
demand for residential water supply is a function of accessibility to 
water, housing conditions, the level of income and water using habits. 
Accessibility to water appears to be the most significant factor influenc- 
ing the level of water consumption”.^ Along with increasing population 
and industrial activity, increasing accessibility, the water consumption in 
the city has been increasing. However, the natural factors, especially 
rainfall, seem to be having at least a minor eftect on the consumption 
pattern. The details of water consumption in Ahmedabad are presented 
in Table 1. 

A cursory examination of Table 1 reveals at least two observations: 

(/) that there seems to be somes lagged relationship between the 
rainfall in current and previous years and water consumption rate 
in current year; and 

in) that in recent years the efforts are to stabilize consumption at 
about 200 litres per capita per day (Ipcd). 

It can also be seen that up to about ninty per cent of total filtered 
water supplied is consumed for domestic use (which perhaps includes 
home based enterprises and other small establishments in informal sector). 
The policy of AMC is to concentrate mainly on supply for domestic 
purposes with the idea that indusiries can make their own arrangements. 
A brief digression is necessary here to examine the spatial dimensions 
i of water supply in a bit detail. A land locked city like Ahmedabad has 

I greater tendency to grow in a circular fashion. The core of the city is the 

I walled city area housing several wholesale and retail commerical estab- 

jl lishraeiits. The city in AMC limits (with a total area of about 98 sq, 

I ifan Burton, and T.R. Lee, “Water Supply and Economic Development: The 

I Scale and Timing of Investment” in Leo Jakobson, and Ved Prakash, (ed.), Meiro- 

ij politan Growth: Public Policy for South aud Southeast Asia, Sage Publications 

Halsted Press Division, John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1974, pp. 177.96. 
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km) spreads al! around this like a ripple. The eastern part of the city 
houses several textile industries and the low income population directly 
based on these industries (of total 83,800 hutments in city the more than 
2/3 are in zone), whereas the western part houses more elitist development. 
Most of the statistics are readily available for this Ahmedabad. However 
outside the Municipal limits on eastern periphery, three large industrial 
estates with more than 5,000 industrial units and several other industries 
especially textile and chemical based ones, have been functioning attrac- 
ting residential development. Development on the western periphery is 
more of institutional or residential nature. The municipal limits of 
AMC have been extended on east periphery to include an areas of 
about 95 sq. km. during February 1986. The larger metropolitan 
area of the city is of about 310 sq. km. covering the legal city 
(in AMC limits), the periphery of the city (falling in several gram 
panchayats and nagar panchayats), in the districts of Ahmedabad 
and Gandhinagar. 

We can classify water supply systems in a generic sense into three 
types: 

—organized public systems (OPS) where a public body manages the 
water supply and each individual household has only the function 
of consuming water without any investment. 

— organized quasi, public systems (OQPS), where a quasi -public group 
like a cooperative society manages the water supply and households 
consume but also share the investment. 

—Individualized System (IS) where a household directly invests 
(money or energy) in collecting the water from a natural source. 

Most of the out growth areas in the peripheral city (w'here settlement 
pattern is somewhat sparsely distributed clusters) have either a small 
OPS if the local body could alford it or an OQPS by pumping the 
groundwater. Therefore there is lesser probability for all these clusters 
to be connected to the OPS of Ahmedabad city in immediate future. 
With this premise we restrict our further examination to the OPS as 
carried out by Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation. 

SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY 

Human intervention for harnesssing water in the hydrological cycle is 
possible when precipitation (rainfall) turns into run off (surface flow) or 
after infiltration, {i.e., ground water). 

Sabarmati river is the main source of surface water for the city. The 
dry weather flow of Sabarmati is generally below three cumecs (100 
cusecs) and during lean years, it was noted to be as low as about 0.6 
cumecs (20 cusecs). In recent years, Sabarniati has been emaciating and 
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even a casual observer finds that river bed is functioning as an ‘open 
space’ to accommodate activities like circus and Gujari — the Sunday 
market. The river contributes about 36 to 46 MLD through the radial 
collector well located near Dudheshwar, 

The city gets a part of its ground water from the river bed and rest from 
other locations. There are about 45 tubewell stations with 252 
tube wells spread all over the city yielding about 300 MLD. There are 
29 isolated bore wells yielding about 32 MLD. The in- 
filtration wells in the river bed near Dueheshwar can contribute about 
45 MLD in lean period and about 90 MLD in a flooding 
season. There are also borewells at Dudheshwar which are used mainly 
to pump water as and when required. The summary of water supply 
sources is presented in Table 2. 


Table 2 SUMMARY OF PRESENT WATER SUPPLY BY SOURCE 


Detail of Source 

Location 

Number of 
Units 

Quantum of supply 
in MLD 

1. Radial Collector well 

Dudheshwar 

1 

36.3 to 45.5 

2. Tube wells 

45 stations at different 
locations an in the city 

252 

300 to 310 

3. Isolated borewells 


29 

32 

4. Infiltration wells 

Dudheshwar 

27 

45 to 91 

5. Borewells 

Dudheshwar 

25 

As per requirement 

Total 



About 450 


Source: Collected from Water Supply Department, AMC. 


It can be visualised that ground water has been the major source of 
water supply for the city. 

WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM OF AMC, 

For the purpose of distribution of water, the area in AMC limits 
prior to annexation is divided into three zones: 

(/) Western Zone: The entire area on the west of Sabarmati is sup- 
plied water from 13 tubewell stations and a few borewell stations; 

00 Central Zone: The walled city area and the area near Dudheshwar 
water works falling in this zone are supplied water from Dudhe- 
shwar and a few tubewell stations in the zone; and 

{Hi) Eastern Zone: For the remaining area water is supplied from the 
tubewell stations in the zone. 

Each tubewell station commands a certain area. However, the entire 
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distribution system is interconnected the supply areas for various tube- 
well stations and Dudheshwar water works are generally demarcated. 

The distribution system is continually expanded as new developments 
call for water supply provisions. The details of pipe line and number of 
connections added and the situation thereof for select years is presented 
in Table 3. 

It can be seen that on an average, about thirty to sixty km of pipe line 
is laid out in a year and about four to five thousand new connections 
are given. 

People get access to water through any of the three possible ways: 

— an unsubsidized domestic connection which conventional dwellings 
of middle and high income groups get where the individual can 
afford to pay. 

— a subsidized domestic connection by which about eight hundred 
households in chawls and hutments get water connection at a 
nominal contribution of Rupees ten per household; and 

— One of the 2,800 public stand posts. 

About 18 per cent of the population obtains water through com- 
munity water supply and public stand posts and the remaining 82 
per cent of the population is served by connections. Most of these (up to 
96%) are unmetered connections because the quality of water does not 
encourage use of meters. 

The water supply is intermittent for domestic use. People get water 
for about three hours in the morning from six A.M. and for about an 
hour and a half in the evening from 5.30 P.M. 

Table 3 also reveals that over the last two and a half decades, as the 
network gradually expanded from 560 km to 1,800 km, the coverage in 
terms of per capita length especially in recent years varied over a 
small range. Unfortunately, we do not have any standards to compare 
this but the TCPO study'* does give a scope for such comparison, no 
matter crude. In that study, figures of population served per km. of 
mains is available from which by simple inversing we can get the per 
capita length. It is observed that Vadodara system with a population 
coverage of seventy two per cent has a per capita length of 4.46 m. and 
Rajkot system with almost same population coverage has a per capita 
length of 1.15 m. It seems worthwhile to develop a set of norms (or 
monographs) specifying the system efficiency or costs for different per 
capita lengths at different levels of population coverage, for given geo- 
graphical conditions (like flat or rolling terrain, etc.). Here we content 

•'Town and Country Planning Organization, Level and Cost of Selected Municipal 
Services: An Empirical Study, TCPO, Ministry of Urban Development, New Delhi, 
1987, pp, 4i. 
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Source: Computed from statistics in AMC, Statistical Outline of Ahmedabad City, A.M.C. Ahmedabad. 

Note: Population figures for census, i.e., 1961, 1971 and 1981 are based on census and for other years on mid year estimates available 
in above source. 
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ourselves with the proposition that per capita length is a variable to be 
monitored with care if the designs should not become over-awed. 

In recent times ‘'water for everyone’" seems to have been misunder- 
stood to mean water connection for every house. However, in case of 
AMC over the years, it is seen that user density (persons per connection) 
is stabilized at about 13 to 14, 

FORWARD PLANNING FOR WATER SUPPLY; 

EFFORTS OF AMC 

The ‘Virtual work’ principle built into the intuitive capacity of human 
mind, affects the human decision to opt for easiest possible solution. 
Historically, surface source has been the obvious choice for water supply 
precisely for this reason and it is interesting to note that of the 145 class 
I cities today, 112 cities are located in one of the 14 major river 
basins in the country.® Though the river Sabarmati had its share in in- 
fluencing the founders of Ahraedabad to favour this location, over the 
years, the dependence on Sabarmati is decreasing and ground water is 
increasingly withdrawn. As seen earlier, of the total 450 MLD of AMC’s 
water supply for the city, about 340 MLD, (he., 75%) comes from ground 
water. Industries and textile mills also depend mainly on ground water 
and estimates put their withdrawal at about 90 to 1 10 MLD. In the 
absence of regular and adequate rainfall, this leads to lowering (or 
recession) of water table (at about 2.5 m. every year) resulting in several 
wells drying up. Increasing depth leads to increased cost of pumping 
and energy. There are also arguments that “...the river discharge... 
decreased significantly as the ground water drawal increased, even after 
good rainfall (and therefore) ... there is a close connection between the 
surface and ground vvater in this zone”.’ 

The alarm call especially with the total drying up of Sabarmati in 
1968, was well received and AMC decides to assess and work out a plan 
for water supply requirements in the city for coming decades. The result 
is AMC’s participation along wdth state government in Dharoi Dam 
reservior project on Sabarmati at Dharoi nearly 150 kms. upstream of 
Ahmedabad. The project assured AMC of 680 MLD with 100 per cent 
reliability. The work of preparation of project report for ancillary 

®NiIiiy, Chaudluiri, “Water Quality Management in India: Problems, Approach 
and Areas of Investigation” Paper in B.B. Sundaresan (ed.), Proceedings: Workshop 
on Research and Development Needs for Water Supply and Sanitation Decade 
/9(S/-/.99;, Natioual Environmental Engineering Research Institute, Nagpur, 1980, 
pp. 30. 

’A.H. Patel, P. Sharma, K.R. Ramanathan, “Integrated Approach to the 
Management of Winter Supply for the City of Ahmedabad and its Metropolitan 
Axea’^'P&pcr in Symposium on Current Trends in Arid Zone Hydroiogy, Physical 
Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad, 1978, 
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works to pick up^ treat and distribute water that will become available 
from Dharoi project was entrusted to consultants and they submitted 
the report by 1973. 

The population of the city was projected to be 27.2 lakh in 1991; 
30.00 lakh by 1995 and 34.00 lakh by 2,001. The per capita consump- 
tion was projected to increase gradually from 191 LPCD in 1991 to 195 
LPCD in 1995 and to 209 LPCD by 2001. The total water demand for 
domestic as well as other purposes and leakages. The details of this 
projection are shown in Table 4. 


Table 4 WATER DEMAND IN AHMEDABAD BY PURPOSE (IN MED) 


Purpose Year 

1971 

1981 

1991 

2001 

1. Domestic 

223.0 

376.6 

527.8 

716.7 

2. Commercial and Industrial 

23.4 

44.3 

61.7 

80.5 

3. Public 

22.4 

52.7 

80,2 

120.0 

Total of 1,2,3 

268 8 

473.6 

669.7 

917.2 

4. Leakages 

26.9 

94.7 

100.5 

137.6 


(10%) 

(20%) 

(15%) 

(15%) 

Total demand 

295.7 

568.3 

770.2 

1054.8 

Rounded up 

296 

568 

770 

1055 


Source: Water Supply Department , AMC. 


Based on these projections, the demand for the year 1995 works out 
to 887 MLD and the plan was to meet this demand in a 'conjunctive’ 
manner. The quantum of water to be drawn by source is: 


(0 Surface source (Dharoi Reservoir) -fdrawal from 
the 4 radial collector wells 
in) Infiltration wells in river bed 
{in) Tube wells 


682 MLD 

48 MLD 
159 MLD 


Total 889 MLD 


This implies an emphasised dependence on surface source and bring- 
ing down the ground water drawal to about half the present drawal of 
(more than 340 MLD). To pick up the water from Dharoi reservoir it 
was proposed to construct a water wmrks and treatment plant at 
Kotarpur in the northern part of the city. Ahmedabad has been divided 
into 26 water supply zones and after required treatment, the 
water will be pumped to zonal underground reservoirs. It will be again 
pumped to overhead floating reservoirs from which water will flow by 
gravity to the users. 
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The financial estimates in 1973 put the total project cost at Rs. 31 
crore which was surely a capital requirement beyond AMC’s means 
and therefore some arrangements for raising the resources became neces- 
sary. AMC was able to tie up a proposal for the resources with the 
State and Central Government, and LIC only in 1978. But by that time 
the price rise in cost of material, labour as well as land was such that 
the 1973 estimates which considered only two years escalation, became 
outdated. Till June 1986, the expenditure against the project works was 
Rs. 33.85 crore of which AMC had to spend as much as Rs. 16.5 crore 
from its own resources as seen in Table 5. 


Table 5 TIE-UP OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES: PLANNED, ACTUAL AND 
PROPOSED 


Source 

Contribution in Rs. Crore 

As planned 
in 1978 

Actual nil 
June 1986 

Current Propo- 
sal by AMC 

1. State of Central Government 

12.00 

9.84 

36.94 

2. Lie 

9.00 

7.50 

27.70 

3. AMC 

10.00 

16.51 

30.78 

Total 

31.00 

33.85 

95.42 


Source; Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation. 


Having foreseen the situation, AMC prepared a revised cost estimate 
in 1984 and at the prevailing prices put the total cost at Rs, 72.34 crore 
and put up for approval of Planning Commission and the then Ministry 
of Works and Housing. This was cleared by September 1985 with target 
year as 1988-89. But till the end of 1986, financial arrangements were 
not finalised and works had to stand still. The revised estimate as at the 
end of 1986 puts the total project cost at Rs. 95.42 crore. AMC requ- 
ested that financing should be in the same pattern as decided earlier, Le., 
about 39 per cent to be borne by State and Central governments, 
39 per cent by LIC and the remaining to be borne by AMC. 
If all the connections have to be metered it may again require about 
Rs, ten crore. The corroded GI pipes which connect the individual 
household to the service main have been found to be the major cause for 
leakage us well as entry of foul water into the supply system and replac- 
ing them requires another Rs. ten crore. For providing adequate water 
supply to the recently annexed East Ahmedabad, funds up to the tune of 
80 to 100 crore may be required. The list perhaps can continue and the 
day when Ahmedabad can look back proudly to say that there 
water for everyone” seems to be far. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

It is appreciated that a local body like AMC could plan and get into 
the implementation of a project of this nature. However, two critical 
factors, if ignored, can seriously jeopardize the efficacy of such project. 
These are, an appropriate design and well worked out implementation. 

Implication for Appropriate Design Standards and Decisions 

It can be seen from discussions above that meeting the requirements 
of any urban service like water supply, sewerage or transportation calls 
for efforts and resources which are generally beyond the scope of a local 
body. However, it may be too drastic to jump into a conclusion that 
urban local bodies cannot tackle such an issue. In spite of all the critic- 
isms, local bodies alone allow for a more effective feedback from the 
concerned citizens and therefore a built-in extravagance-control mech- 
anism is possible. Though we believe in such possibilities, what we 
don’t believe is that level of investment can be brought down with an 
arbitrary decision making system. 

Expressed in a crude manner, the design of an urban water supply 
system involves three steps: 

— an understanding and judgement regarding the expected output 
based on standards and needs; 

— an understanding of the limitations imposed by the natural 
environment; and 

—an appropriate design of various sub-systems and elements. 

It is interesting to observe that there exist independent and fully 
developed fields of science devoted to the second step in terms of hydro- 
logical analysis, flood routing, etc., and to the third step in terms of 
design of network systems and water supply engineering. However, the 
entire rationality and objective analysis in these two steps base them- 
selves on the decisions pertaining to the first step. The decisions of how 
much minimum quantity of water is sufficient, what kind of distribution 
system should we have, etc. are some of the issues totally based either on 
standards or value based judgements. The standard recommended by 
the Expert Committee for Manual on Water Supply and treatment for 
communities with population above 50,000, is a supply of 125 to 200 
LPCD.® But the actually adopted figures vary on a much wider range of 
about 52 LPCD in Jallundhur® to about 240 LPCD in Delhi, with 

ComvaiWzQ, Manual on Water Supply and Treatment, (Second edi- 
tion), Central Public Health and Environmental Engineering Organization, Ministry 
of Works and Housing, New Delhi, 1984, PP. 6. 

'•Town and Country Planning Organisation, pp. ciL, pp, 45, 
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others like Madras (73 LPCD) and Bombay (139 LPCD) in between.^® 
The other aspect of standard pertains to the mode and nature of distri- 
bution system. Should we stop with a community stand post or should 
we have house to house connection? The trend geeins to be following 
the western standards of house to house connections without assessing 
whether that is affordable to us as a society. It is basically the loose- 
footed standards which make the water supply programmes to become 
grandiose plans involving huge amounts of investment. This lumpiness 
of investment is precisely the beginning of the “lack-of-fimds” 
viscious circle. To break the circle it is necessary to begin with realistic 
standards. Higher the quantity of water supplied in terms of LPCD, 
higher is the cost of water and also higher is the cost of treating the 
waste water that is generated. On the other hand, higher the quantum 
of water supplied, lower are the costs of inconvenience to individuals. 
Similarly, house to house connections avoid the cost of transporting 
water from standposts to home, as well as cost of possible contamina- 
tion on the vay but add to the investment requirements considerably. 
We feel that there is scope for further research, in these areas, to evolve 
a framework for objective decision making. The designs evolved on the 
basis of these decisions should be tested for the length of network per 
capita, to avoid over designing or undercoverage which can be wasteful. 

Delays in Implementation 

Projects of the nature discussed here, in spite of all their excellent 
design become out dated because of delays in implementation. It appears 
that delays can crop in due to various reasons some of which are: 

(0 Delays Due to Lack of Finance: As specified, the possibility for 
meeting the capital requirements of water projects entirely from 
urban government’s funds alone, is rather bleak. Therefore 
all such projects should be phased down explicitly into compon- 
ents such that up to about 60 per cent of the financing of each 
component can be met by the urban government. Such 
phasing may take longer time than otherwise to complete the 
project but can ensure that project docs not come to a standstill. 
All effort to form a specialised financing agency like the propos- 
ed Urban Infrastructure Finance Corporation, seems to be positive 
signal in this arena. What needs to be researched further is how 
to reduce the time taken to appraise and process the details of a 
project before releasing the loan amount. An appropriate inform- 
ation system seems necessary. 

i“DeIhj Water Supply and Sewage Disposal Undertaking, Budget Estimates 
m€^87 and Revised Estimates 1985^86, DWS and SDU, New Delhi, 1986, pp. 3, 
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(//) Delays Due to Involvement of Diverse Agents) This is basically a 
problem of lack of coordination and agreement and extraordin- 
ary dependence on procedures. Therefore we have to rethink on 
procedural issues as well as means for establishing a forum such 
that officials in the senior management cadre from all the 
concerned agencies can come together. If we can informalize 
industrial development or export service under one window, we 
can also informalize (with little change in legal doctrines) the 
inter-agency communication flows. 

{in) Delays Due to Legal Issues: Issues like land acquisition can 
seriously undermine the plans and proposals and such delays can 
hamper the basic objectives of the project itself. While designing 
huge urban infrastructure projects, it may be worthwhile to link 
the process of detailed designing to land acquisition. Before the 
finalisation of the design some advance understanding can be 
established with landlords (and to that extent transfers can be 
stopped) and then go in for detailed designs of plants, etc., after 
incorporating any possible changes. 

A rethinking and further research on these issues can 
expedite the formulation and implementation of urban water 
projects and can avoid unnecessary investments, wastage, locking 
up of voluminous resources getting locked up in half-built infra- 
structure systems, Q 
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T he slum population in Hyderabad city is fairly high as com- 
pared to other Class I cities in Andhra Pradesh. During the year 
1957, about 17 per cent of the population was living in slums 
by occupying five per cent of the total area in the twin cities of Hyder- 
abad and Secunderabad.^ A study conducted in 1956-57 revealed that 
there were 21,842 huts with an estimated population of 67,806.^ There 
were 94 slum localities in the city during 1964 and since the days of the 
first enumeration of slums in 1956-57, the number of slums started in- 
creasing at a very fast rate and by the year 1972, it had reached 284 with 
a total population of three lakh. In 1979, the number of squatter local- 
ities in the city became 455 sprawling over an area of 897 acre and pro- 
viding shelter to five lakh population as per the detailed survey of slums 
conducted by a High Power Committee appointed by the State Govern- 
ment. A fast growth of slums is noticed from the year 1972 when there 
were only 284 slums with three lakh population, which gradually increas- 
ed from 377 in 1977 to 455 in 1979.® However, this survey of 1979 
excluded all those localities which were less than three years old and the 
ones situated in the newly incorporated areas of the city on the outskirt. 

GROWTH OF SLUMS IN HYDERABAD 

The number of slums in 1983 was estimated at 470. However, as per 
the recent estimation of slums by the Urban Community Development 
(UCD) Department of Municipal Corporation of Hyderabad in 1983, 
there were still 167 slums which were excluded from the surveys of 1979 
and 1983. These had come up mostly on the periphery of the twin cities 
but within the municipal boundary with a population of nearly 1,5 lakh. 

LAndrea Menefee Singh et. al.. The Urban Poor— Slum and Pavement Dwellers in 
the Major Cities of India, New Delhi, Manohar, 1980, p, 17. 

-S. Kcsava Iyengar, A Socio-Economic Survey of Hut Dwellers in Hyderabad City, 
Hyderabad, The Indian Institute of Economics, 1959, p. vii. 

^Municipal Corporation ot Hiy6exdibz.6., Environmental Improvement and Slum 
Housing Programme for Slums of Hyderabad, I, 
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Thus, presently there are about 1.2 lakh families residing in 680 slums of 
Hyderabad constituting 28 per cent of the city population. 

ENVIRONMENTAL IMPROVEMENT OF SLUMS 

In the early sixties, these slums were posing a threat to the entire city 
due to the prevalence of epidemics like cholera, small-pox and malaria 
as they were lacking in basic services like dust-proof roads, drainage and 
sewer lines, protected water supply, street lights and adequate number 
of community lavatories. During the period 1960 to 1976, an amount 
of Rs. 161.37 lakh was spent on 92 slums for the provision of 
various civic amenities like roads, drainage, water supply, street lights 
and community lavatories both from the State and Corporation funds. 
During the years 1977 to 1980, Rs. 212 lakh was spent on 215 slums 
including the 92 slums mentioned above for the provision of 
partial amenities in each slum locality.'^ However, these amenities did 
not meet the full needs of the slum population, but only helped in con- 
trolling the dangerous epidemics like cholera and small-pox. 

The financial assistance given to the Municipal Corporation of Hyder- 
abad by the State or Central Government is too meagre to meet the basic 
needs of the slum dwellers. As per the estimation of the MCH in the 
year 1979-80, the average expenditure on providing basic civic amenities 
works out to Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,000 per family of six members residing in 
slums. But the Municipal Corporation’s main sources of revenue are 
property tax and entertainment tax and the effective income realised 
from these sources is only Rupees 16 crore out of which Rupees 
1 2 crore are spent on sanitation and salaries of the MCH employees 
while the balance is barely sufficient to maintain the existing services 
not to speak of providing additional civic facilities to the slum dwellers 
of the city. Further the government provides only 25 lakh in the state 
budget annually under Environmental Improvement of Slums which is 
sufficient only to cater to 1,250 families. Besides, the increase of slum 
localities and their population is so fast that these programmes have 
hardly been able to make any dent so far. 

Despite all these problems and shortcomings, the MCFI has been im- 
plementing the Slum Improvement Programme in the twin cities right 
from the year 1967 under the Urban Community Development Program me. 
Starting with one pilot project in 1967 on an experimental basis and in- 
volving about 50,000 people in slums, its aegis now spreads over the 
whole city divided into seven zones or circles. Unlike the normal pro- 
grammes of Environmental Improvement Schemes implemented by Urban 
Local Bodies elsewhere in the states, and the country, the MCH 

^Municipal Corporation of Hyderabad, Ojp. ciY., p. 2. 
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approaches the problem in a different manner. The approach iiivoives 
integration of social, economic and civic services in the slums ensuring 
the participation of slum dwellers in all these programmes. It is with 
this background that the MCH prepared two Master Plans for Improve- 
ment of Slums— the first one for 228 slums covering a population of 
2.5 lakh costing Rs. 49.4 million and the other for 207 slums covering 
a population of 2.64 lakh costing Rs, 88.7 million. One of the special 
components of this programme is the self-help housing with loan assist- 
ance from Housing and Urban Development Corporation (HUDCO) 
under which the beneficiaries are required to construct houses for them- 
selves with the technical administration and financial assistance extended 
by the Urban Community Development Department of the Municipal 
Corporation. The Second Master Plan currently under execution with 
the assistance of Overseas Development Administration (ODA) of UK 
Government emphasises on an integrated approach, viz., the development 
of 207 slum localities located in the seven zones or circles of Hyderabad 
city. The project known as Hyderabad Slum Improvement Project is 
designed to provide: 

(/) Civic infrastructure such as dust-proof roads, sewer lines, storm 
water drains, water supply, street lighting and community lava- 
tories (according to the standard), community halls, avenue plan- 
tation, dust bins (garbage removal centres), washing platforms 
and community baths according to the availability of space; 

{a) Housing in 34 slums covering 10,000 families including those 
taken up in 1981; 

(Hi) Health and nutrition (preventive health); 

(iv) Pre-school education in selected slums; and 

(v) The economic support programmes to uplift slum dwellers from 
the absolute level of poverty. 

EVALUATION OF MUNICIPAL SERVICES: FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

The guidelines of the HSIP mention that the monitoring and evalua- 
tion will form an integral part of the project and the programme will be 
taken up for evaluation right from its initial stages. The main objective 
of evaluation is to know whether the physical and socio-economic inputs 
provided to the slum dwellers under the above programme yield the 
intended social and economic impact on them and if not the evaluation 
should attempt to provide necessary guidelines to overcome deficiencies. 

Keeping in mind the above objective, a survey of 42 slums out 
of the total of 207 slums was conducted during the months of September 
and October 1986. The survey of these 42 sampled slums was 
completed by canvassing a pre-structured questionnaire to the dasHii 
leaders of the selected slums. In addition, a direct observation was also 
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made regarding the availability of civic facilities and their functioning 
in the sample slums. The sample slums consist of three categories of 
slums from the angle of the provision of civic amenities under the ODA 
programme. The first category of slums consists of those localities where 
as per the physical and financial targets concerning the availability of 
physical, inputs under ODA programme have already been achieved. 
The second category consists of those localities where the works relating 
to the provision of physical inputs are in progress and the third category 
of slums is that where works under the ODA are yet to start. 

An attempt has been made in this paper to examine the availability 
and requirement of the select physical inputs, viz., (/) asphalt roads and 
Shahabad stone flooring of narrow lanes, (//) sullage/storm water drains, 
(m) sewer lines with inspection chambers, (/v) private toilets and com- 
munity lavatories, (r) public water stand posts, (w) supply of electricity 
and street light points, and (yii) community halls, from the angle of 
social and spatial accessibility. 

However, to get a clear picture of the physical inputs programme, it 
is necessary to know the number of families for whom the physical in- 
puts programme was originally designed and targets and achievements 
fixed as per the official records before conducting the present study. It 
is seen from Table 1 that there is a substantial increase in the 
number of families in 23 (54.76%) slums out of 42 sample slums 
and there is a decrease in the number of families in the case of three to 
four slums at the time of our survey as compared to the number of 
families for whom the MCH prepared budget estimates. On the other 
hand, as per the official progress records of ODA out of 42 sample 
slums there are eight slums (19.05%) where the provision of targeted 
civic infrastructural facilities has already been made. In 26 (61.90%) 
slums the works are in progress and for the rest eight slums (19.05%) 
the lay out plans are either to be prepared or to be approved by the 
competent authority. Further among the 26 slums where the works are 
in progress, there are more than 50 per cent slums where the progress of 
work is more than 80 per cent as far as the official records are concern- 
ed. Apart from that, it is to be noted that the above mentioned seven 
civic amenities were already existing in a number of slums including 
the sample slums prior to the commencement of ODA programme. Thus, 
keeping in mind all such aspects, an attempt has been made in the 
following sections to examine the availability of select seyen amenities 
in our sample slums. 

Asphalt Roads and Shahabad Stones Flooring 
There is a provision for dust-proofing of streets as well as small lanes 
and by-lanes in slum areas. According to this provision the main roads 
above 12 ft width are to be covered by Shahabad Stones flooring. In all 
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Table ! CIRCLEWISE LIST OF SAMPLE SLUMS SELECTED FOR THE 
EVALUATION OF PHYSICAL INPUTS UNDER ODA 
FINANCED HYDERABAD SLUM IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT 


SI. No. 

Name of Slum 

Wardt 

Block 

No. of 
families 
enumer- 
ated by 
MCH 

No. of 
families 
residing 
at pre- 
sent 

Provis- 
ion made 
in Project 
Report 
{Rs. in 
lakh) 

Year of 
alloca- 
tion 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


CIRCLE I 


1. 

Bhavani Nagar 

18-7 

45 

2,000 

0.90 

1983-84 

2. 

G.K. Temple 

18-7 

100 

100 

2.00 

1983-84 

3. 

Rangeli Khidki 

18-7 

295 

300 

5.90 

1983-84 

CIRCLE II 






4. 

Kesari Bagh 

14-1 

57 

150 

1.14 

1983-84 

5, 

Meer Sagar Phases I & 11 

19-4 


200 

1.60 

1983-84 

6. 

Moinpura 

19-2 

116 

150 

2.32 

1983-84 

CIRCLE III 






7. 

Dr. Ambedkar Nagar 

2-2 

60 

60 

1.20 

1983-84 

8. 

Gandhi Kuteer 

3-5 

149 

270 

2.90 

1984-85 

9. 

Indira Nagar (0pp. 







Himayatnagar P.O.) 

3-6 

40 

36 

0.00 

1986-87 

10. 

Krishna Nagar 

2-4 

335 

500 

2 20 

1986-87 

11. 

Lai Bagh 

2-3 

59 

100 

1.10 

1984-85 

12. 

Nagamaith Kunta 

1-9 

392 

500 

7.84 

1985.86 

13. 

Phool Bagh 

1-2 

178 

180 . 

3.56 

1984-85 

14. 

Raghunath Nagar 

2-3 

243 

250 

4.86 

1984-86 

15. 

Rishala Khursheed Jahi 

1-7 

50 

235 

4.86 

1985-86 

16. 

Thalia Basthi (Advocate 







colony) 

1-2 

140 

"200 

2.80 

1984-85 

17. 

Thalia Basthi 







(Kuwadiguda) 

1-3 

140 

300 

1.60 

1985.86 

CIRCLE IV 






18. 

Ajal Sagar 

11-1 

500 

500 

10.00 

1983-84 

19. 

Ajal Sagar 







(Dhobigarh) 

11-2 

385 

500 

7.70 

1983-84 

20. 

Maruti Nagar 

13-5 

200 

150 

4.00 

1983-84 

21. 

Kailash Nagar 

10-3 

150 

155 

3.00 

1983-84 

22. 

Shamrao Nagar 

1 0-1 

355 

400 

7.10 

1983-84 

23. 

Talim Ainlapiir 

13-5 

260 

260 

5.20 

1984-85 

CIRCLE V 






24. 

Fathima Nagar 

8-4 

75 

60 

1.50 

1983-84 

25. 

Kamika Nagar 

8-3 

V. - 

2000 

2.26 

1986-87 
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there are 12 (28.57%) slums where cent-per-cent main roads have 
been covered by asphalt. There is one locality (2.38%) where the cover- 
age is around 80 per cent and in two (4.76%) slums this being 50 
to 60 per cent. The rest of 27 slums are yet to be provided 
with asphalt roads, of which three slums do not require asphalt roads 
at all. Further out of 15 slums where the main roads are laid with 
asphalt only in nine (60%) slums the condition of these asphalt roads 
seems to be satisfactory. Similarly, there are only nine (21.43%) slums 
where cent-per-cent lanes and by-lanes are covered by Shaliabad stones 
flooring, in 11 (26.19%) slums the coverage being 70 to 90 per cent and 
in three (7.14%) slums 20 to 40 per cent. The rest of 16 slums are not 
covered by Shaliabad stones flooring out of which in three localities 
(7.14%) the coverage of lanes by Shahabad stones flooring is not 
necessary. But among the 26 localities where 55 flooring works are 
done, only in 22 (80.77%) they are satisfactory. 

Sullagel Storm Water Drains 

Sullage/storm water drains are necessary for the discharge of rain 
water and liquid wastes so that the settlement area can remain free from 
water clogging, mud, filth and dirt. As far as the provision of sullage/ 
storm water drains in the sample is concerned, there are 15 (35.71%) 
slums having a cent-per-cent coverage of sullage/storm water drains, 
three (7.14%) slums with a coverage of 90 per cent of the area and 
another four (9.52%) slums with a coverage of 60 to 80 per cent 
of the area. The rest 20 slums (47.62%) do not possess sullage/ 
storm water drains at all. Out of a total of 22 slums, there are 
15 (68.18%) slums provided with closed drains and eight localities 
with open drains. This variation in number is due to the existence of 
both closed and open drains in one slum called Kindi Basthi in Circle 
VII. According to the opinion of the slum dwellers the functioning of 
drains in nine (40.91%) localities is satisfactory and as far as the pre- 
ference for closed or open drains is concerned, the dwellers in 31 slums 
prefer closed drains and the dwellers in six localities have opted for open 
drains including the dwellers in those 15 slums where drainage facilities 
do not exist. 

SEWER LINES AND INSPECTION CHAMBERS 

Sewer lines and inspection chambers for houses with private toilet 
facility is a basic necessity for the residential settlements in urban areas 
for the smooth disposal of the liquid and semi-liquid effluents. There 
are 19 (45.24%) slums with a cent-per-cent coverage of their areas 
by a sewerage line network, three (7.14%) slums are with a coverage of 
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75 to 80 per cent and four (9.52%) with 25 to 40 per cent. The rest of 
ten (23.81%) slums are yet to be provided with sewerage facility. In 
14 (33.33%) slums 80 to 100 per cent households are provided with 
inspection chambers that are connected to sewerlines, whereas 
in three (7.14%) slums the percentage being 50 to 70. Six (14.29%) 
slums are such where this percentage varies between 25 to 40 and 
in the case of seven (16.67%) localities it is less than 25. Besides, 
there are two localities, viz., Raghunath Nagar in Circle III and 
Dood Bai in Circle Vll where none of the house is connec- 
ted to sewer line despite a sewer line coverage of 30 per cent 
and 35 per cent of their total areas, respectively. Further, out of 
32 slums where sewer lines are existing, 14 (43.75%) slums were al- 
ready provided with sewer lines before the commencement of the 
ODA programme and no additional line has been laid under the pro- 
gramme to remove the deficiency. As far as the functioning of sewerage 
networks in the sample slum is concerned there are only 15 (46.87%) 
slums out of 32 slums having sewerage disposal system where it 
is reported to be satisfactory. In the rest of localities the sewer lines get 
chocked up frequently and effluents overflow through the manholes due 
to improper maintenance by the civil works department of MCH. 

Private Toilets and Community Lavatories 
There are ten (23.81%) slums in the sample where all houses possess 
their own private toilets, two (4.76%) slums with a private toilet cover- 
age of 70 to 80 per cent of the houses, nine (21.43%) slums 
with a coverage of 50 to 60 per cent and six (14.29%) slums with a 
coverage of less than 25 per cent of houses with private toilet facility. 
Further, among these localities three-fourth localities have dry latrines 
such as Bhavani Nagar. In the rest of eight localities, the house 
has its own private toilet to answer the nature’s call. Under the ODA 
programme there is a provision for community lavatories for all the 207 
slums so that the poor dwellers will not go to the nearby open field or 
roads for defecation purposes. However, out of 42 sample slums, 
there are only 16 (38.09%) localities where community lavatories have 
been provided. As per the project design one latrine seat should be 
made available for every 20 persons in the locality. But it is seen that 
the availability of latrine seats for the dwellers in five localities of the 
sample is awefuily inadequate. Owing to the inefficiency of community 
lavatories the maintenance of community lavatories is also highly un- 
satisf'actory. Out of 15 localities in the sample provided with community 
latrines, only in four (26.67%) localities the maintenance of public toilets 
seems to be satisfactory as per the opinion of the slum dwellers. 
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Public Water Stand Posts 

The city of Hyderabad is well known for its water scarcity. Under the 
ODA programme, there is a provision of one public water stand post 
for every fifty families since quite a large number of families are in- 
terested to take a separate house water connection if water line is 
passing through their lanes or by-lanes. There are 18 (42.86%) localities 
with a cent-per-cent coverage of their areas by water pipes, four 
(9.52%) localities with a coverage of 70 to 90 per cent, six (14.29%) 
with a coverage of 50 to 60, four (9.52%) with 30 to 40 per 
cent and two (4.76%) localities with a coverage of around 20 per 
cent of their areas. Besides, there are eight (19.05%) slums which are 
yet to be covered by the water pipes in their areas. The target of one 
public stand post for every 50 families has been fulfilled in the case of 
only 11 (26.19%) slums in the sample whereas in the rest of the 23 
slums the availability of public stand posts compared to the num- 
ber of families in each locality is highly insufficient and in five slums for 
more than every 200 families only one public stand post is available. 
There are only five (11.9%) slums where more than 40 per cent of the 
houses have been provided with domestic water connection in various 
localities like Madrasha Makta, Bhavani Nagar, etc. However, in addi- 
tion to this, almost all the sample slums except two have been provided 
with bore well or open well facilities. But compared to the number of 
households residing in each slum, the availability of bore wells/opeii 
wells also seems to be highly inadequate except in the case of live or six 
slums. Further, due to the hardness of bore well and open well water, 
it is rarely used for drinking purpose. Consequently, the number of 
households depending upon public water standposts for the collection 
of potable water despite a scarcity of supply is unusually very high. 

Supply of Electricity and Street Light Points 

The provision of electricity facility exists in almost all slums with 
street light points except one locality in Circle VXI called Mettuguda. As 
far as the supply of electricity with street light points is concerned 
out of 41 electrified slums in the sample there are 22 (52.32%) 
localities which were electrified before the commencement of the ODA 
programme and the rest of the slums have been electrified during the 
programme period. Out of the 22 electrified slums only ten slums 
have been provided with additional 147 street light points during 
the programme period. Besides, there are as many as 16 slums in 
the sample including the unelectrified ones whose additional requirement 
of street light points is 223 in the opinion of the basthi leaders. How- 
ever, the functioning of street lights in the slums is highly unsatisfactory. 
Among the 41 electrified slums in the sample, three (7.32%) slums 
are yet to be given household connections by the electricity department 
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despite heavy demands from the public side. Of the houses in 38 slums 
given electricity connection, there are as many as 18 slums ivith 75 to 
100 per cent household connections, ten slums with 50 to 70 per cent, 
one slum with 25 to 30 per cent and the rest nine localities with a domes- 
tic connection below 25 per cent. 

Community Halls 

Under the physical inputs programme of HSIP depending upon the 
availability of sites in slum areas, efforts will be made to provide one 
community hall in each locality for the recreation of slum dwellers. 
Besides, these community halls can be utilized as balwadies and sewing 
centres for women in certain localities. However, it is seen that out of 
42 sample slums, there are only 16 (38.09%) slums where commu- 
nity halls are existing. But among these halls eight of them have been 
constructed under the ODA programme and the rest either by basthi 
people themselves or by some other agencies. Among these 16 com- 
munity halls only 1 1 of them are provided with water connections. 
The rest of the community halls are yet to be given water and electricity 
facilities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In our field observations in slums, it was found that the maximum 
progress of works under the physical inputs programmes had been corn- 
ered by the relatively developed and mixed localities whereas the deve- 
lopmental works in highly underdeveloped and poor localities were yet to 
be started in a satisfactory way. In slums like Gandhi Kuteer, Rishala 
Kursheed Jahi, Kailash Nagar, Fathima Nagar, Natraj Nagar, Maruti 
Nagar, Kindi Basthi, Thalia Basthi (Advocate Colony), Thalia Basthi 
(Kavvadiguda), Krishna Nagar, etc,, the progress of works is satisfactory. 
These are relatively richer localities in our sample. On the other hand, 
the poor localities like G.R. Temple, Ranged Khidki, Mani Pura, Phool 
Bagh. Dr. Ambedkar Nagar, Shamrao Nagar, etc., where some of the 
physical inputs have already been provided, seem to be functioning in a 
defunct way. Moreover, in mixed localities where the basthi leaders are 
educated and more vocal, the works are executed in an accelerated and 
satisfactory manner. Besides, the richer group in mixed localities, has 
been successful in drawing a large share of resources provided in these 
localities. Thus, it is required on the part of implementing authorities 
to take necessary precautions such that the poorest of the poor are not 
left neglected in the process of development in order to make the ob- 
jectives of the project a total success. 

It was observed in the survey that the inputs like sewer lines, storm 
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water drains are not functioning properly in some localities and the 
ejOBuents and sewerages very often overflow through the manholes. Even 
the open drains provided in localities like Mettaguda overflow due to 
the small size of the drains as compared to the volume of liquids dis- 
charged by the residents through sullage/storm water drains. The sewer 
lines in many localities also get choked up frequently as the diameter of 
the pipes laid is of very small size as compared to the volume of 
sewages discharged under them. Hence, to solve the problem of drainage 
in problem areas rider lines parallel to the existing sewer lines should be 
provided and sullage storm drains should be renovated properly and 
manholes should be provided at a distance of 20 to 25 feet. For 
the inputs like water stand posts, they should be made available to the 
dwellers as per the standard, i.e., availability of one PSP for every 50 
flimilies since water is the basic necessity of life and the water of the 
borewells in most localities is so laid that dwellers cannot use it for 
drinking purpose. 

To solve the problem of community lavatories, the UCDD has thought 
of providing private toilets to 80 per cent of the households by 
meeting 80 per cent of the total cost of private toilets under low-cost 
sanitation programme. If this programme becomes successful, it will 
be a commendable performance by MCH. Besides, regarding the mal- 
functioning of the street lights, the UCDD should bring it to the notice 
of electricity department so that the fused or defective tubes could be 
replaced /repaired in time. Further, the part of settlement area remain- 
ing under darkness should be provided with additional street light poles 
and in some localities especially in Moinpura and Shamrao Nagar where 
the service wires of domestic consumers of electricity seem to be danger- 
ous for the residents, the poles should be relaid. 

Apart from that in some localities the condition of recently laid 
asphalt roads is not good especially in Dr. Ambedkar Nagar, Phool 
Bagh, Kindi Basti, Beedala Basthi, etc. This may be due to the insuffi- 
ciency of metals laid for the construction of WBM roads at the initial 
stage. So in future the civil engineering department of MCH should 
ensure quality control measures before clearing the bills. Also, the roads 
should not be left unrepaired after their frequent digging for clearing 
the blockage of sewers and closed drains. 

It is to be noted that environmental improvement of slum areas can- 
not be ensured by providing these seven basic inputs. The slum dwellers 
are all poor, hapless and distressed migrants from rural areas. They 
know very little about the functioning and handling of modern techno- 
logy such as sewer lines, water taps, community lavatories, sullage storm 
water drains or street light points. They should be properly taught the 
functioning of these new technologies through demonstrations. 

Any suggestion about the aiaintenance of physical infrastructure by 
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the slum dwellers should be refuted on the grounds that it would lead to 
more chaos than the present system. The slum dwellers are highly sus- 
picious of each other and nobody would contribute voluntarily towards 
the maintenance of the infrastructure. However, it would be in the fitness 
of things if the MCH levies taxes on these slum dwellers for the main- 
tenance purpose. 

Lastly, since the resources to provide municipal services for the in 
creasing urban population are limited and the growth of slum popula- 
tion in Hyderabad is much faster compared to the total growth of 
population efforts should be made to check the immigration of distress 
ed population from the countryside. □ 


Land Pooling and Reconstitution in 
Trichur: A Case Study 


P.K, GOPINATHAN 


U NSERVICED LAND belonging to various land owners, covered in 
a Town Planning Scheme, designated for implementing Urban 
Development Project is pooled together to be provided with all the 
necessary infrastructure facilities including roads, drains, electricity, 
water supply, etc. The land is then reconstituted as per the town plan- 
ning scheme provisions into various buildable plots with basic infras- 
tructure for planned developments. Land required for infrastructure 
facilities has to be surrendered to the public agency. So also certain 
portion of their land has to be surrendered free of cost to the Authority 
towards cost recovery for providing basic facilities to the land and urban 
development and also for the benefit of community as a planning gain 
considering the unearned income generated by the scheme. This process 
in Urban Development is called land pooling and reconstitution. 

One of such a unique programme has successfully materialised in 
Trichur. Trichur Town is situated almost in the central part of Kerala 
state, the southern most state in India. 

Trichur Urban Area 

Trichur town is situated almost in the central part of the state, at a 
distance of about 80 kms. from Cochin, the natural major port of the 
country known as the ‘Queen of Arabian Sea’. 

The town is provided with an excellent network of roads with linkage 
to National Highway No. 47, passing through the central town and a 
new wide bye-pass to the above highway is opened up in 1986 which is 
about 9 km. south of the Town, The Town is rich with vast and resour- 
ceful hinterland with coconut, palm and other farm land and low lying 
agricultural land. The town is on a small hillock providing excellent 
natural drainage into the outlying agricultural land on its urban fringe. 
The municipal town comprises only 12,56 sq. km. with a population of 
only 79,300 as per 1981 census. However, the Trichur Urban Develop- 
m^ent Authority, constituted by the State Government in 1981 is spread 
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over an area of 120.24 sq. km. covering adjoining 6 sub-nrban pancha- 
yats encircling the town. As per 1981 census, the total urban population 
is 2,86,293. 

As in many other towns and cities of 1 he state, pronounced urban 
development has taken place on the Urban Fringe, outside the Municipal 
Town area. But for the creation of authority, the fringe development 
could not have been effectively planned, controlled and guided. 

Master Plan for Trichur 

Before the constitution of the Authority, the Department of Town 
Planning of the state prepared the Master Plan (Development Plan) for 
Trichur. The Master Plan was sanctioned by the state government in 
1985 under section 12 of the Town Planning Act of 1108.* The Master 
Plan area, surpasses the municipal boundaries and covers an area of 
35.5 sq. km. while the municipal town is confined to only 12.56 sq.km. 
The urban fringe area falling within the adjoining area has also been 
included in the Master Plan, there by delineating the urbanisable area. 

Various Detailed Town Planning Schemes taken up for 
Trichur 

Trichur Urban Development Authority (TUDA) was constituted by the 
state government in 1981 and started its functioning in 1981-82. Before 
the constitution of TUDA, Trichur Municipality, the responsible local 
planning authority, had taken up 10 DTP Schemes covering various 
areas within municipal area. Consequent upon the formation of TUDA 
Municipality has transferred the Town Planning Schemes to TUDA in 
compliance with the provisions of the Town Planning Act of 1 108 (ME)* 
1933 AD. But TUDA had to renotify the above schemes. Besides the 
above 10 DTP schemes, TUDA has taken up quite a luimber of new 
Town Planning Schemes. Most of the new schemes taken up by the 
TUDA was in peripheral and fringe areas outside the municipal limit, 
as above areas are in the threshhold of rapid development. So far TUDA 
has notified and taken up 23 DTP schemes besides the Master Plan. 
Total area covered by above schemes comes to 900 ha. 

DTP Scheme for Kannamkulangara Area 

Kannamkiilangara area is situated in adjoining Paiichayat on the sou- 
thern side of Trichur Municipality. Existing TB Road is on the bound- 
ary of both the local bodies. North of TB road has been proposed by 
4he Municipality for implementing Town Centre Extension schemes 
covered in another Town Planning Scheme. Town Extension schemes 
included the proposal for central municipal bus stand, marketing 

*Malayalam Era. 
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complexes, shopping centres, hotel complex, etc. From the Town Centre 
a 25 m wide bye-pass road was also proposed to the south and to cross 
the TB road forming a junction and to proceed further southward 
through panchayats. Municipality could develop the above bye-pass 
road only up to its limit. 

Whereas the land on the southern side of TB Road in Panchayat was 
vacant, low lying paddy field with much potentiality for urban develop- 
ment due to the Municipal proposals on the otherside, was kept by the 
land owners without cultivation for speculative uses. 

This land was absolutely necessary for the expansion of urban uses 
and also for the formation of continued 25 m road. TUDA has notified 
the DTP scheme for the above area covering 75 ha. of land there. 

Preliminary notification of the scheme was issued on March 10, 1982, 
as required under section 9 of the T.P. Act and Draft Town Planning 
Scheme was published on March I, 1983. Out of 75 ha. of land about 18 
ha. of land was marked/designated for acquisition. Of this, 6.244 ha. of 
land (about 24 per cent of area) by the side of TB Road was marked for 
acquisition for roads, drains, commercial development and public uses. 
When the draft scheme was published calling for objections and sugges- 
tions from the land and building owners within 60 days from the date 
of notification of draft scheme as per the statutory provisions of T.P. 
Act, quite a number of land owners filed their objections/suggestions 
which included a few land owners of 6.244 ha. of land. Personal hear- 
ing was granted to the objectors by a sub-committee of the Authority. 
There were strong objections against the acquisition proposals. 

While the Authority was processing and considering the scheme for 
finalisation of the draft scheme, one of the land owners of the above 
6.244 ha. of land, who happened to possess major portion of land abut- 
ting existing TB Road as well as another sub-road, approached the 
government and obtained a stay order against acquiring his land in 
considerations of reasons stated by the land owner that Trichur Munici- 
pality in the recent past had acquired some of his other property on 
the other side of the road in Municipal area, for implementing the 
proposed town centre extension scheme. 

Part of the land falling within the 6.244 ha. was essential for imple- 
mentation of urban development in the largest interest of the city. But 
Authority could not pursue the acquisition proposal too. Another as- 
pect is that even if acquisition proposals were initiated, on clearing the 
stay issued by the government, it would have taken much time to 
complete acquisition proposals under the provisions of L.A. Act. On 
the whole, it was imperative to find an alternative solution, in view of 
the limited financial resources of the Authority in its infancy stage. 

A proposal was initiated by the Authority for pooling up the 6.244 
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ha. of land of 10 land owners and for its reconstitution providing re- 
quired infrastructure facilities for the consideration of the land 
owners. 

LAND POOLING AND RECONSTITUTION 

As the 6.244 ha. of land belonged to 10 land owners, land of 3 owners 
alone was having direct access road frontage for any development. 
Remaining land was interlocked without any development and any proper 
access. What was available to them was only a walking right to go for 
cultivation. 

Interlocked land owner took interest in the new proposal which was 
unheared and unique, while land owners with road frontage did not 
initially show any interest and they stood on the strength of stay order 
from the court. Nevertheless, Authority constituted a sub-committee 
headed by the Chief Town Planner of the state who is also a Board 
member of the Authority who had initiated the proposal. Author of 
this article, being the Town Planner and head of the Planning Division 
of the Authority, could also actively involve and pursue the proposal 
to its final adoption. 

The Proposal 

The Map (Fig. 1) shows the entire land before reconstitution in 
which the existing road and various land belonged to land owners 
marked separately. The existing two drains are also shown. 

The Map (Fig. 2) shows the reconstituted land envisaging proposed 
road widening and new 25 m wide bye-pass road and internal roads 
ranging from 12 m to 15 m. So also the land given back to respective 
land owners and land given free of cost to the TUDA at two vantage 
point is also marked. Assignment of land uses to respective land as per 
the town planning scheme and agreed on by the Authority and land 
owners are also shown. 

On the whole, for working out an acceptable broad agreement, 28 
rounds of meeting were held. Numerous problems and issues were 
individually and collectively dealt with. Largest land holding was of 
2.66 ha, of land, while the lowest was 0,024 ha. without access. The 
largest land holding had the benefit of existing road frontage. Land 
owners initially agreed to give land only for road formation. The argu- 
ment of the land owners was that it is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment Authority for the formation of public roads, that too, on paying 
compensation to their land. Authority went on pursuing and educating 
the public that due to the scheme the unearned income was generated to 
the land owner. Those arguments could not initially convince them for 
an agreement. On the other hand, the Authority continued to stand for 
obtaining considerable portion of their land to compensate the 
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investment to be made and also to realise share of unearned income 
generated. 

Considering the existing development carried out to the land and the 
advantage of road frontage to certain land, differential percentage of land 
surrender was proposed all the way by the Authority, Authority did 
not insist on any portion of surrender of land from the smallest holding, 
but the allocation was made somewhere in the interior with road access 
as any further reduction of land holding could not be buildable. Inter- 
locked land owners agreed to surrender free of cost about 45 per cent 
of their total land to the Authority. Thirty per cent of land was agreed 
to be surrendered by the largest land holder. The following Table gives 
the name of land owner with extent of land they possessed and the 
percentage of land surrendered to the Authority free of cost. The serial 
number assigned to some as shown in relates to their relative physical 
positions. 


SI. No. Name of land owner 


1. A.S. Pratap Singh 

2. K.D. Paul 

3. A.P. Antony 

4. Mrs. Janaky Krishnan 

5. A.S. Jayamohanathilakan 

6. E.T. Raghovan Nair 

7. Mrs. Sujatha Raghovan 

8. Mrs. Janaky Krishnan 

9. P.G. Balan ) 

10. Mrs. P.G. Balan ) 


Extent 

% of land 

possessed 

given to 
TUDA 

0.10 ha. 

10 

2.66 ha. 

30 

0.73 ha. 

45 

0.375 ha. 

45 

0.95 ha. 

32.5 

0.024 ha. 

0 

0.75 ha. 

45 

0.375 ha. 

45 

0.2034 

45 


The Authority also insisted on leaving 15 m land from the centre line 
of drain there as green strip to safeguard against flooding. Land owners 
on their part, insisted on permitting to use the land given back for 
mixed use, viz., commercial-cum-residential and public and semi-public- 
iise-cum-residential use and commercial use. 

Settlement Accord and Preliminary Agreement: 

The Salient Features 

Following the verbal accord reached, a written preliminary agreement 
was executed on July 18, 1984 clearly specifying the terms and copdi- 
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tions to be incorporated in a legally valid document to be registered 
later. After surveying the land and peg marking the final agreement 
registered later on September 29, 1985, seven specific conditions were 
there to be complied by land owners and the Authority. 

One of the most important conditions is that the Authority will 
provide the agreed infrastructure facilities namely roads, drains water 
mains, electricity, within three years from the date of agreement failing 
which, the land owners will have the option to occupy and take over 
the above land. While within another three years, land owners have to 
develop their land and construct buildings, etc., after getting plan- 
ning permission from the Authorities, failing which the Authority 
will have the option to acquire the above land, provided the Authority 
gave compensation to their land as per the provisions of land acquisi- 
tion proceedings. 


Registration of Legal Document 

There is provision under section 4 of the T.P. Act of 1908, for effecting 
reconstitution of land included in a town planning scheme. But there 
was no precedent in the above case. The reconstituted land given to the 
land owners had changed from its original position or in certain cases 
the land reassigned was some other land owner’s land. The reconstitut- 
ed land required a legally valid document in place of their original 
document. Registration of enumerous number of separate deeds in 
exchange of land could not be possible as it was not practical nor feasi- 
ble, besides it involved payment of considerable amount towards 
registration tax and fee. For this a joint document was prepared 
in consultation with the Registration department and other legal 
experts. 

State government was requested for granting exemption from the 
payment of registration duty and fee. The state government was pleased 
to grant exemption for the registration of above unique document from 
payment of stamp duty and fee under the provisions of the Kerala Stamp 
Act of 1959 and Kerala Registration Act of 1908 in public interest. 
Accordingly the final legally valid joint document was registered on 
September 28, 1987. The Honourable Minister of Local Administration, 
local M.P., local M.L.A. and many dignitaries and the public 
graced the occasion by their presence and participation. The represent- 
atives of press and AIR, etc., were also present to witness the fulfilment 
of above unique scheme for the first time in the state. 

Role of Press and People 

The press have been continuously giving wide publicity to the above 
scheme from its very initial stage. Because of wide publicity and 
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awareness created by the Press, people particularly from Trichur 
district and state have shown keen interest and other Authorities 
have also adopted similar approach in some of their Town Planning 
Schemes. 

Implementation 

In fact following the signing of preliminary agreement, the Authority 
took prompt action in carrying out detailed survey and marking of roads 
etc., much before the registration of document and some of the works 
were put to tender. Land owners willingly cooperated as it was in their 
interest also to provide new roads, etc., opening up the land for further 
development. 

The Authority retained two separate land blocks besides the area 
occupied by roads/drains; one piece of 0.16 ha. was at the corner of a 
large road junction marked for commercial development while 0.78 ha. 
of land for public use, abutting 25 m wide bye-pass constructed recently. 
The Authority decided to construct a multistoried commercial complex 
in the former case, whereas the latter land was sold to the following 
central government department at a fixed price; 

1. Life Insurance Corporation for housing their multistoried ofiice 
complex; 

2. Central Excise Department for their office building; 

3. Postal Department for their head Post Office; 

4. Income Tax department; and 

5. Required land for the construction of TUDA’s office 
building. 

The price fixed was at Rs. 30,000 cent (40 m®) including the cost of 
developed land and infrastructure provided. 

Investment by Authority and Cost Recovery 

About 90 percent of the works has been carried out by TUDA, though 
the period available to TUDA is up to September 9, 1988. Whereas the 
land owners in their part are also preparing further development, few 
land owners have sold portion of their land whereas i4-storyed 
most modern hospital building is under construction. The Authority so 
far incurred about Rs. 42,00,000 and about Rs. 4,00,000 may have to 
be incurred further to fulfil the total commitment. 

From the sale of 0,78 ha. of land (about 193 cent) which include the 
land reserved for office building by TUDA, the Authority receives 
Rs. 57,90,000. Further assuming that corner plot of 0.16 ha. (40 
cents) received by the Authority for commercial development may 
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have a market value of Rs. 1,00,000 at present bringing its value to 
Rs. 4,00,000. 

Cost Analysis 

Rs. 

(A) 1. Approximate Expenditure incurred so far 42,00,000 

2. Anticipated further expenditure to complete the 

agreement conditions 4,00,000 


Total 46,00,000 


(B) 1. Cost Recovery on the sale of 0.78 ha. (193 

cents) of land at Rs. 30,000 for public use 57,90,000 

2. Estimated value of 0.16 ha. (40 cents) of com- 
mercial plot held by the Authority for com- 
mercial development assuming Rs. 1,00,000 
cent. 40,00,000 

Total 97,90,000 

Estimated benefits to the 

Authority (A — B) Rs. 97,90,000 — 46,00, 000=Rs. 51,90,000 


For the implementation of above scheme the Authority has availed 
loan assistance from state government which has to be repaid with in- 
terest. Even after the repayment of loan amount with interest and 
charging certain percentage for the establishment and administrative 
expenses (assuming 10% of investment made), the scheme has positively 
benefited the Authority which would be used as a revolving fund for 
investment in some other scheme. 

Benefits of Scheme 

TUDA has received 2.2066 ha. of land from the land owners, which 
comes to 35.33 per cent of the total land involved in the scheme. After 
utilising 1.2666 ha. of land for roads and drains, the Authority could 
obtain land with all the infrastructural facilities at two vantage points, 
abutting 25 m bye-pass road. Approximate value of the above 0.94 ha. 
of land is estimated to be Rs. 97,90,000. For the infrastructure develop- 
ment, the Authority needs approximately Rs. 46,00,000. 

Vv'hile, on other hand, land owners received back their 64.67 per cent 
of land with all the infrastructural facilities required for further develop- 
ments, which includes the land development by filling up and construc- 
tion of buildings by them. Land owners are having a total period of six 
yeais for the total development to be carried out in their land from the 
date of document registration. But the implementation of the scheme 
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benefited the land owners as land value may have increased to about 
600 per cent to 800 per cent, according to its relative position. 

Another advantage is that the entire area will be developed within a 
time frame. Mutual cooperation and participation of land owners and 
emergence of joint entrepreneurship (combination of public and private 
sectors) in urban development, in place of mistrust, legal battle 
and bureaucratic red tapism are the other valuable fruits of the scheme. 

Problems and Difficulties 

Problems and difficulties confronted in formulation, acceptance and 
implementation of this unique scheme are many. Considerable resistance 
of certain land owners, particularly from those who held large extent of 
land with readily available road frontage was there. As stated above, 
one of the land owners had even obtained a stay order from the 
court against acquisition of land. Majority of the land owners 
were not attending the meeting convened for discussion for finding solu- 
tion to the problem and for arriving at an acceptable settlement. It is 
also a fact that certain other vested interest group and other large 
holders of urban land in the nearby vicinity may have been prevailed 
over not to agree to the proposal, fearing that similar approach may be 
initiated against their land too in future. 

It is only a fact that the officers who have been actively involved with 
the concept and formulation and persued with dedication and determina- 
tion attracted displeasure and anguish initially from certain sections. 
Therefore, any failure in the implementation of the scheme and its non- 
viability would have put them in great difficulties and accountable. For 
achieving immediate return and benefit, to make this scheme a novel 
venture with success, and to apply similar approach in other schemes and 
ensure the timely implementation of above urban development scheme 
in toto, a short time frame was incorporated in the agreement. Under 
this, the Authority has to complete the execution of committed works 
within a period of 3 years failing which the land owners are eligible for 
occupation of the land. This was a risk taken by the Authority with 
a challenge. The Authority, however, has taken adequate steps for the 
commencement of the implementation of above works in right 
earnestness. 

For the registration and exchange of reconstituted land, it was 
necessary to have new deed and documents for each piece of land to be 
held by all the land owners and the Authority. It would have been so 
complicated an issue requiring substantial amount on part of the Autho- 
rity towards registration fee and stamp duty, etc. When government 
was moved for granting exemption from payment of stamp duty and 
registration fee for the registration of a joint document in place of 
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numerous number of documents for exchange of land among land- 
owners, etc., it was found that there was no precedent in such matters. 
Law department of the state government have examined the proposal in 
detail and recommended the case. In consideration of all related 
matters, the government have granted exemption from the payment of 
stamp duty and registration fee for the above registration. 

Another problem faced is in physical surveying and reconstitution of 
land clearly demarcating each piece of land to the satisfaction of every 
land owner. In the absence of clear basic land records in respect of 
each land piece held by owners, it v.'as also a difficult task. The entire 
land was surveyed in the presence of land owners and surveyor engaged 
by them and surveyor and ofiScers of the Authority. Copies of the map 
of the reconstitution of land was given to the land owners for their 
reference. Land demarcated for roads, drains, etc., were marked at first 
and on their acceptance the Authority planted the survey stones. 

Officers of the registration department of the state government were 
in constant touch from the stage of drafting the document which was 
scrutinised and cleared by the District Government Pleader and agreed 
by the lawyer of the land owners. There were plenty of clarifications 
and queries raised by the Registration Department. To them, it was a 
deed unheard and never registered. Local Sub-Registrar, Disirict Re- 
gistrar and Dy. Inspector General of Registration department were also 
associated with the preparation of above document to avoid any possible 
objections later. But it is to note that no formal correspondence with 
them in the matter was carried out and discussions and meetings took 
place always in an informal way with an element of personal touch. 

Observation , 

Urban land-man ratio of the state is one of the smallest in the country. 
There is a new trend in rapid urbanisation of the state though the level 
of urbanisation as per 1981 census is only 18.74 per cent which is lower 
than the national average of 23.21 per cent. The fact is that the Census 
of 1981 does not indicate the true urbanisation level of the state as quite 
a number of class III cities (to be precise) 9 towns, viz., Kanhangad, 
Haripad, Payyannoor Kanjirappiily, etc., and 15 class IV cities, v/z., 
Njarakkal, Baloramapuram, Kovalam, Ettumanoor, Ponkunnam, 
Pattambi, Kunchara, etc.) have been omitted. There seems to have been 
a major redefinition of towns and cities in Kerala but no details are 
available hence many towns could not be traced in 1981 census.^ 

Moreover, particularly in the last decade, there has been considerable 
inflow of wealth to the state from the Middle East countries increasing 

^Planning Commission, Task Force on Housing and Urban Development, Vol. 1, 
Planning of Urban Development, 
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purchasing power of a section of people. These factors coupled with 
the unique urban settlement pattern created substantial pressure on 
urban, urban fringe and urban hinterland increasing the land values 
very high. Another factor is the low density of residential development 
in the urban fringe area without adequate urban infrastructure facilities 
and supporting employment generation. For providing urban infras- 
tructure facilities and creating employment in the urban fringe areas, 
only course left to the authorities is to acquire land resorting to land 
acquisition proceedings. It has also to find land for providing low cost 
housing to the economically weaker sections and less fortunate sections 
of the society. Considering very limited financial resources by the state 
government and various development authorities of the state govern- 
ment, what is practically possible is to acquire only a very limited and 
negligible quantum of land. 

The net result is that the implementation of various urban develop- 
ment and improvement schemes are considerably delayed. Delivery of 
social and civic services are either delayed or postponed. In a way, such 
delay is also a social injustice to the urban poor in particular. In any 
urban situation, almost all the vacant urban land, agricultural land at 
the fringe areas necessary for natural expansion of the city/town, area is 
held by private land owners. It is a universally accepted fact that the 
private land owners on the periphery of towns are the ones who are 
benefited the most due to urbanisation and public schemes. There is 
unearned increment in the value of vacant urban land and no approach 
and policy is worked out in tapping a portion of it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Land pooling and reconstitution of urban vacant land in the way as 
implemented in Kerala can be more or less accepted as one of the policy 
tools for urban development. This would result in timely implementa- 
tion of Urban Development Projects for each area bringing land owners 
and various public agencies as partners of progress. When several of 
such viable schemes are actually implemented, other land owners in 
urban settlements will come forward or can be easily persuaded for 
sharing the benefits too. Another prospect is to keep the land values 
under control and eliminate land speculation. 

Following the success of above land pooling and reconstitution 
scheme, the Trichur Urban Development Authority could adopt the 
same strategy for the land adjoining the above area and the implemen- 
tation of the infrastructural facilities required for the entire Detailed 
Town Planning Scheme for Kannamkulangara, covering a total area 
of 75 ha. of land has been more or less completed within a very short 
period. So also the Authority has initiated similar approach in other 
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Detailed Town Planning schemes taken up in other areas too as it is get- 
ting popularised. 

It is of paramount importance that detailed study and research is 
carried out to explore the possibility of adopting land pooling and 
reconstitution of urban land to be practically followed up in develop- 
ing countries with rising urbanisation level, as that of India. □ 
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Noise Pollution in Urban India: 
The Neglected Dimensions 

S. SIVA RAJU 


13 APID URBANISATION and industrialisation especially in 
developing countries lead to several problems in urban areas like 
high growth rate of population, overcrowding, housing shortages, 
growth of slums, insufficient civic amenities, lack of proper transporta- 
tion facilities and environmental pollution. Noise pollution which 
forms one of the major pollution problems, is slowly becoming recognis- 
ed as an unjustifiable interference and imposition upon human comfort, 
health and the quality of life in urban areas. Noise from industry and 
noise from the community itself are undeniably linked as part of the 
urban problem. It is said that noise arises to the extent of 90 per cent 
of the time, from either manufactured goods or from the manufacturing 
process itself.^ At no time man in urban centres appears to be free 
from the impact of noise. In an industrial survey, Kameswaran observ- 
ed that ‘ ‘the worker is never free from noise at any part of the day. 
He wakes up to noise from transistors, works in a noisy industry, goes 
to his work place through noisy streets lined with loudspeakers and 
returns to a noisy home. By all standards, he exceeds the permissible 
noise level”. ^ The intensity and complexity of the problem of noise 
pollution show that there is an urgency to take comprehensive measures 
to combat this problem and thus to improve the quality of life of people. 
This article focuses on the nature and levels of noise pollution and its 
effects on health condition of the people in our urban areas. 

Noise can be defined as “the unwanted and unacceptable sound with 
reference to some criterion of the observer. The criteria are either the 
extent to which noise interferes with something the observe is doing, 
such as listening, talking* sleeping or working, or the extent to which 

Wiilne Antony, Noise Pollution— Impact and Countermeasures, David and Charles, 
North Pomfret, Vermont, USA, 1979, p. 34. 

®S. Kameswaran, Findings from an Industrial Survey , quoted in Maheswari Pradyu- 
man, “Noise Pollution near Schools— The Negative Factor”, Bombay, Indian Express, 
8 July, 1987. 
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noise is concerned with determining these criteria”.'* It is generally 
defined as a sound without agreeable musical quality, or as an unwanted 
or undesirable sound.^ In short, it is described as “wrong sound, in the 
wrong place, at the wrong time”.® Major sources of noise pollution 
are automobiles, factories, industries, aircrafts, construction activities 
and domestic noise from TV and radios. Festivals and marriage cele- 
brations, fares, ceremonies, religious and political processions also 
contribute to noise pollution to a great extent in urban centres. 

LEVELS OF NOrSE POLLUTION 

Intensity of noise depends upon the amplitude of the vibrations which 
initiated the noise and it is measured in decibels (dB). It is generally 
found that normal conversation produces a noise of 60-65 dB; whisper- 
ing 20-30 dB and heavy street traffic, 60-80 dB. A daily exposure up to 
85 dB is about the limit people can tolerate without substantial damage 
to their hearing.® The following levels of noise are evolved as acceptable 
in different settings (Table 1 ) : 


Table 1 ACCEPTABLE NOISE LEVELS (dB) 


Place 


Level of dB 

Residential 

: Bedroom 

25 


Living room 

40 

Commercial 

: OIBce 

35-45 


Conference 

40-45 


Restaurants 

40-60 

Industrial 

: Workshop 

40-60 


Laboratory 

40-50 

Educational 

: Classroom 

30-40 


Library 

35-45 

Hospitals 

: Wards 

20-35 


Source : O.H. Koenigsberger, el. aL, Manual of Tropical Housing and Building 
Part I, Climatic Design, Bombay, Orient Longman, 1973, cited in J.e! 
Park and K. Park, Textbook of Preventive and Social Medicine, 
Jabalpur, Banarsidas Bhanot, 1983, p. 174. 

It is measured that human heart beat has an intensity of about 15 dB 

sL.R. Hartley, “Noise and Man” in Stephen Krauss (ed.). Encyclopaedic Hand- 
book of Medical Psychology, cited in “A Report on a Pilot Survey of Social Attitudes 
Towards Noise Pollution in Delhi”, The Indian Institute of Public Opinion New 
Delhi, 1984 (mimeo), p. 2. , iNcw 

Hiealth Hazards of the Human Environment, Geneva, World Health Organization 

Textbook of Preventive and Social Medicine Jaiviln...- 
Banarsidas Bhanot, 1983, p. 173. , : . aumpui, 

Hbid.,^. 174. 
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a typewriter records 40 dB, an average city office 55 dB, an average city 
street 75 dB, a motor truck 80 dB, a loud thunder and a motorbike I lOdB, 
a pneumatic drill 120 dB, a siren 150 dB and launching of space rocket 
170 dB7 The noise of a jet aircraft is 10'^ times as intense as that of a 
whisper (about 20 dB).^ The intensity of noise pollution in our environ- 
ment is clear from Table 2 which provides sound levels of different 
sources of noise. 

The level of noise pollution in Indian cities are found to be relatively 
high when compared to some of the other countries in the world. 
Studies conducted by NPL^ in Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, etc., show that 
average noise levels of Indian cities are 85 to 106 dB whereas the noise 
levels in European cities are 85 to 95 dB only. Similarly, it is observed 
that an Indian truck or bus generates over 95 dB levels travelling at a 
speed of 30 km/hr compared to Europe’s 80 dB. It is estimated^® that 
level of noise pollution doubles in every 10 years in pace with industria- 
lization and modernization particularly in cities like Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras. 

EFFECTS OF NOISE POLLUTION 

Noise that exceeds tolerance limit affects man, plants, insects, birds 
and animals. It affects not only the mental and physical health and 
well-being of citizens, but also has broad socio-economic implications. 
Depending on nature, intensity and duration of noise, it is found to be 
deleterious to human health ranging from minor irritation to heart 
attacks. It generally affects sense organs, cardio-vascular system, gland- 
ular and nervous system. Repeated or continuous exposure to noise 
around 100 dB may result in permanent loss of hearing. High frequ- 
encies of ultrasonic sound above the normal audible range can affect the 
semi-circular canals of the inner ear and cause nausea and dizziness. 
The mildest effect is often physical and mental fatigue and lack of con- 
centration, This effect is important in industrial situations, because it 
results in lowered efficiency, a reduced work rate, increased absenteeism 
and a higher potential for accidents and injuries,^^ Oke says''^ that due 

’H.U. Bijlani, Urban Problems, New Delhi, Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, 1977, p. 133. 

®Milne Antony, op. cit., p. 57. 

»J.M. Dave, “Some Considerations of Environmental Issues of Urban Growth”, in 
C.S. Chandrasekhara, and Deva Raj (eds.). Urban Perspectives — 2001 ^ National insti- 
tute of Urban Affairs, New Delhi, 1978, p. 181. 

Siva Raju and I. Udaya Bhaskara Reddy, “Urbanisation and Urban Problems 
in India”, Nagarlok, YQ\. XVIII, No. 3, July-September, 1986, pp. 1-20. 

^U.E. Park, and K. Park, op. cit., p. 174. 

Di.K, Environmental Pollution-Atmosphere, Land, Water and Noise, USA, 
John Wiley, 198!, p. 193. 

’30ke’s statement cited in Maheshwari Pradyuroan, “Noise Pollution near Schools-— 
The Negative Factor”, Indian Express, Bombay, July 8, 1987, 


Table 2 SOUND LEVELS OF SOME NOISE SOURCES FOUND IN DIFFERENT 
ENVIRONMENTS 



vacuum cleaner (72 clB) 
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to noise pollution, there is a tendency of the heart rate to increase, 
aggravation of peptic ulcer, asthma and constant complaints of hyper 
tension. Possible effects of traffic noise may include acceleration of the 
presbycoiisis process and disorders due in particular to prolonged dis- 
turbance of sleep. Direct relationship is observed between lengthy 
exposure to noise and the incidence of heart disease, cardio-vascular 
dysfunctions, gastro-intestinal disorders and problems associated with 
endocine and metabolic functions.^® It can affect the blood circulation, 
the contraction rate of the pupils and the secretion of sweat and saliva. 
Many workers in heavy industries may become accident prone and 
quarrelsome, or they may suffer from migraine and fatigue.'** Excessive 
noise can influence occupational accident rates by affecting the move- 
ments on which accuracy depends and the perception of auditory 
signals.'* 

Several studies have been carried out from time to time in different 
countries to focus on the effects of noise pollution. In UK, an industrial 
welfare society survey'® found that 24 per cent of workers in 55 firms 
were working in such noisy conditions that the employees were audi- 
torily isolated, and unable to communicate with each other. In USSR, 
it is showffi® that long-term exposure to intensive high-frequency noise 
produces numerous temporary shifts in the activities of the central ner- 
vous and cardio-vascular systems such as weakening of cardiac muscle 
contractions. From the study of the relation of Kennedy International 
Airport to the people of surrounding areas of New York city,'**’® it is 


i^OECD Consultative Group on Transportation Research, “Urban Traffic Noise- 
Strategy for an Improved Environment”, 1971 , Paris, Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, cited in, World Health Organization, Health Hazards of 
the Human Environment, Geneva, 1972, p. 264. 

Department of Labour Guide to OSHA standards, ‘Noise’ 1972, p. 3., cited in 
Milne Antony, Noise Pollution-Impact and countermeasures. North Pomfret, David 
and Charles, USA, 1979, p. 14. 

I'Milne Antony, op. cit., p. 15. 

^’^E.R.A,, Merewcther “Industrial Medicine and Hygiene”, London, Buttervvorth, 
Vol. 2, 1954, cited in Bell Alan, Noise — an Occupational Hazard and Public Nuisance, 
Public Health Papers: 30, World Health Organization, Geneva, 1966, p. 36. 

18H.M. Dix, op, c/r., p. 211. 

i®A.B. Strakhov, Gig-i-Sanit, 4 April, 1964 p. 29, cited in Bell Alan, Noise— An 
Occupational Hazard and Public Nuisance, Public Health Papers: 30, World Health 
Organisation, Geneva, 1966, p. 36, 

=*““Jaraaica Bay and Kennedy Airport : A multidisciplinary environmental study”, 
VoL II, Chapter 2, Jamaica Bay as a resource for the people of New York city and the 
surrounding region. National Academy of Sciences, National Academy of Engineer- 
ing, Washington D.C., 1971, cited in L.E. Hinkle, Jr. and W.C. Loring, The Effect 
of the Man-Made Environment on Health and Behaviour, London, Castle House Publi- 
cations Ltd., 1979, pp. 220-221. 
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ref)orted that more than 7>00,000 people live within an areas in which 
the noise of the aircraft interfered with their sleep. In the same area, 
there were 266 public and private schools, attended by approximately 
2,75,000 pupils whose schooling was interrupted regularly by aircraft 
noise. The WHO estimated®* that in 1969, the financial losses resulting 
from accidents, absenteeism, inefficiency and compensation claims 
attributable to industrial noise in the USA alone amounted to four bil- 
lion dollars. 

A few studies have focused on the intensity and effects of noise 
pollution in major cities of our country. Studies conducted by National 
Physical Laboratory®® revealed that the street noise during the day in 
cities like Bombay and Delhi was intolerably as high as 90dB and it was 
seldom below 60dB. In a recent survey it was observed that Bombay was 
the noisiest city in the country. Its average day and night noise was 
75 dB — the highest being 105 dB near the airport. A report of the Com- 
mittee®^ serves as an indicator to the extent of noise pollution. The 
Table 3 points out the severity of perceived noise effect. 


Table 3 SEVERITY OF PERCEIVED NOISE EFFECT 
(HIGHER THE MARKS, HIGHER THE SEVERITY) 


Noise effect 

Marks 

Lack of concentration 

430 

Disturbance in children’s studies 

339 

Restlessness 

332 

Disturbance in sleep 

320 

Headache 

242 

Anger 

238 

Interference in communication 

217 

Impairment in hearing 

140 


A study ’^ found that 86 per cent of respondents in Delhi were of the 
opinion that incidence of noise pollution was so high that it affected 

21W.C. Osborn, “Environmental Pollution Control”, edited by McKnight, Marstr- 
and Sinclair, Allen and Unwin, 1974, p. 277 cited in Milne Antony, Noise Pollution — 
Impact and Counter Measures, North Pomfret, David and Charles, Vermont, USA, 
1979, p. 35. 

^^iviayur Rashmi, “Dimensions of Urban Pollution”, in C.S. Chandrasekhara and 
Deva Raj, Urban Perspectives— 2001, National Institute of Urban Affairs, New Delhi, 
1978, p. 168. 

®»Findings of the Committee appointed by Mrs. Justice Sujatha Manohar, cited in 
Maheshwari Fradyurnan, “Noise Pollution near Schools — The Negative Factor”, 
//n//«« ff.xTJre’ji', Bombay, July 8, 1987. 

-'Indian Institute of Public Opinion, “A Report on a Pilot Survey of Social Atti- 
tudes towards Noise Pollution in Delhi”, New Delhi, 1984, (mimeo), pp. i-viii. 
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their quality of life. Road traffic and loud speakers are considered to be 
the most disturbing. In another study conducted in Delhi"'’ respondents 
felt that noise pollution affected their sleep or rest (82%), studies 
or reading (63%) and recuperation (63%), followed by hearing ability 
(48%), mental peace (39%), conversation (35%), blood pressure (31 %), 
meditation or prayers (26%), TV or radio listening (22%) and routine 
work (21%). An industrial survey®® showed that in 50 per cent of the 
industries, the agitating mood stems from a group of workers working 
in the noisy section of the respective industries. The rate of increase of 
motor vehicles which is one of the major sources of noise pollution is 
noticed to be about 20 per cent per annum in most of the cities. It is 
reported that about 80,000 to 90,000 vehicles are added every year to 
Delhi’s already packed roads.®® In Bombay, there are 4,60,000 vehicles 
and the increase in the number of vehicles is to the extent of 70 a day.' ® 

NOISE POLLUTION AND CONTROL MEASURES 

The very urgency, complexity and magnitude of the problem of noise 
pollution calls for effective and well-planned measures. Government, 
industries and research institutions have all given so far, a low priority 
to evolve strategies to prevent the epidemic of this invisible disease from 
spreading further. It is high time that we wake up and adopt compre- 
hensive measures to combat the problem of noise pollution. Some of 
those measures may include: 

1. Whenever a new machinery is installed, a careful consideration 
of the monitoring and location of machinery and equipment 
should be made; as it is ideal to reduce noise at its source itself. 

2. As far as possible, noisy machines and processes have to be iso- 
lated or they have to be covered so as to restrict a noisy work 
area. This will also help to prevent noise propogation over the 
entire working area. 

3. There should be a regular monitoring of noise levels in industrial 
establishments and the noise levels should be made available to 
their employees. This will help the workers to be aware of the 
risk at work, 

4. To reduce the noise pollution made by vehicles, all drivers have 
to be educated properly on various effects of noise. 

*°B.R. Patil and Saveera, “A Study of Social Attitudes towards Noise Pollution in 
Deihi”, Council for Social Development, New Delhi, 1984 (mimeo), pp. 66-80. 

*®S., Kameswaran, op. cit. 

“Delhi’s Roads are Cracking up”, Bombay, December 28, 1986, 

p. 3. 

*«Mayur Rashmi, "London Smog Gan Hit Bombay”, Indian Express, Bombay, 
February 14, 1987. 
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5. Whenever necessary, ear plugs and other such protective devices 
should be provided for the employees of industries as an internal 
protection from noise. This will also help to improve their 
efficiency in work. A study among Lancashire weavers“® found a 
12 per cent increase of personal efficiency when ear plugs were 
worn, the gain in material production being around one per cent. 
A similar investigation in Indian Jute Mills®® lead to the conclu- 
sion that individual protection can benefit production. 

6. Effective and suitable legislative measures have to be promoted to 
control noise, to establish damage-risk criteria and to compensate 
those who become victims of noise pollution. 

7. It is observed®' that young people are getting more and more in- 
terested in environmental issues and want to be actively involved 
in the solution of these problems. Anti-noise compaigns with the 
help of young people, have to be initiated. These measures can 
serve as a useful purpose in focusing public attention on the 
matter, 

8. Generally people do not complain unless they realise that noise 

is a nuisance and has deliterious effects on their health condition. 
It is very important that people should be well imformed about 
the extent, nature and effects of noise pollution. Both interperso- 
nal and mass media sources have to be effectively utilised to 
educate the people on the importance of noise as a community 
hazard. □ 


“H.C. Weston and S. Adams, “The Performance of Weavers under Varying Condi- 
tions of Noise”, 1935, in Fifteenth Annual Report of the Industrial Health 
Research Board, London, H.M. Stationery OfRce (Report No. 70) cited in Bell Alan, 
Noise — An Occupational Hazard and Public Nuisance, World Health Organization, 
Geneva, 1966, p. 34. 

®«H.C. Ganguli and M,N. Rao, “Noise and Industrial Efficiency : A Study on 
Indian Jute Weavers”, Calcutta, 1950, (All India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Industrial Health in India Series, No. 23) cited in Bell Alone, Noise— An 
Occupational Hazard and Public Nuisance, World Health Organization, Geneva, 
1966, p. 34. 

^^“Environmental Education: A Step Towards the Solution of Environmental Pro- 
blems by Changing People’s Attitudes”; ECE Symposium on Problems relating to 
Environment, United Nations, 1971, cited in Centre for Urban Studies, Environmental 
Pollution and Urban Administration, Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 
Delhi, 1977, p. 56. 
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THE PROBLEM 

T he developing areas with colonial background are characterised 
with high degree of regional disparities in development. These 
disparities are more pronounced in the case of urban development. In 
colonial set-up urban centres act as node of administration and exploit- 
ation.^ While in developing economy these centres are viewed as service 
centres and channels of development impulses to rural areas.^ In this 
context it is expected that the pattern of urban development would vary 
from colonial to developing period. 

It is often assumed that the regional disparities created during colo- 
nial period have been exacerbated in the post-independence period of 
development. Probably no empirical study exists to testify this hypothesis. 
The present paper is an attempt in this direction. 

RELATED LITERATURE 

In India a few sincere exercises were made for the measurement of re- 
gional disparities in urban development in post-independence time. 
Mukerji measured the regional disparities in urban development of Uttar 
Pradesh districtwise for 1961'^ and Dubey made the same exercise 

5A. Kundu and M. Raza, Indian Economy: The Regional Dimension, Centre for 
the Study of Regional Development, JawaharlaJ Nehru University, New Delhi, 1982. 

aR.P. Misra, et. al., Regional Development Planning in India: A New Strategy, 
Vikas Publishing House, Delhi, 1976; BJ.L. Berry, “Relationship Between Regional 
Economic Development Urban System: The Case of Chile Tijdschrif Voor Economiche 
in Social Geographic, \969,pp 60, 

aA.B. Mukerji, “Levels of Urbanisation in Uttar Pradesh, 1961”, Geographical 
f>/ 1973, 35, pp. 30-4?. ‘ ' 
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Tehsilwise-^ for 1971 and 1981.® Bala attempted the level of urban de- 
velopment in India, districtwise, for 1971.® Thus these studies were con- 
fined to post-Independence period, adopted different investigation units 
and used different methodology for the measurement of urban develop- 
ment, It is not possible to discern the long-term trend in regional dispari- 
ties in urban development on the basis of these exercises. To fulfil this 
gap the trend of regional disparities in urban development during 1901-81 
in the State of Uttar Pradesh, has been attempted. Up to the year 1901, 
the colonial development structure was well established in the area. Also 
the Census data for urban places are available only up to that time. The 
year 1981 is the latest Census year for which the data of individual 
urban places are available, 

THE REGION 

The state of Uttar Pradesh with a total population of 110.86 million 
in 1981 and an area of 294,411 square kilometres is a mini India. With 
a long history of colonial dependency of Great Britain the State indicates 
all the distortions of colonial days. The Western Uttar Pradesh was a 
canal irrigation zone, central and eastern Uttar Pradesh were the areas 
of intense rail network, Uttarakhand with cold climatic conditions was a 
tract of hill resorts and cantonments, and Bundelkhand with sparse popu- 
lation and stoney topography remained an area of neglect with least 
economic significance to colonial masters. 

The State introduced all the development programmes that were 
introduced for development in the post-Independence period. Western 
Uttar Pradesh recorded the rapid impact of Green Revolution while 
rainfed areas of Uttarakhand, Purvanchal and Bundelkhand were by- 
passed. With the realisation of strategic significance of Uttarakhand, 
after Chinese aggression in 1962, a dense road network was rapidly 
built, to link this peripheral zone to the plain tract — the historical and 
economic hearth of the country. 

Despite high regional variations in colonial and post-independence 
development experiences, physical landscape, resource/population bal- 
ance and socio-cultural configuration, the administrative structure of 
Uttar Pradesh remained unchanged since the formation of United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Avadh in 1857. The intra-administrative structure 
of the State, z.e., districts was completed on the eve of the present cen- 
tury. The same districts with a few cosmetic touches here and there still 
persist. In addition to old administrative functions and revenue units 

'‘Tehsils are subdivisions of a district. In 1981 in Uttar Pradesh the total number 
of tehsi is was 242. On average, each district consist of 4.35 tehsils. 

5K.N. Dubey, “Pattern of Urban Development in Uttar Pradesh”, National Geo- 
grapher,10, 19^5, 

®R. Bala, Trends in Urbanisation in India, Jaipur, Rawat Publication, 1986, 
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districts were made development and planning units in the post-indepen- 
dence period. Hence the trend and pattern of regional disparities in 
urban development districtwise has been undertaken. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND METHODOLOGY 

Usually ‘urban growth’ is defined as the result of population growth 
of the urban places and ‘urbanisation’ as the increase of proportion of 
urban population to total population.’ In urbanisation the role of mig- 
ration from rural to urban areas is significant. In the region of old 
settlement of large size villages, one like Uttar Pradesh, most of the new 
towns are over grown villages which play significant role in urbanisation. 

The urban development in addition to urban growth and urbanisation 
is related with the service functions of urban places to the surrounding 
rural areas which are contingent upon the size and number of urban 
places in an area. Urban development leads to change in regional econo- 
my by encouraging tertiary and secondary sectors. It also inculcates new 
values and progressive attitude in the traditional society.® Larger a town, 
stronger its transforming and modernising impacts. 

Thus urban development may be measured by the degree and effective- 
ness of urbanisation, and service capability of urban places to surround- 
ing areas through the following indicators; 

Urban population as per cent of total population; 

Population in 20,000+ towns as per cent of total population; 

Number of towns per thousand square kilometres of area; and 

Number of towns per lakh of population. 

But there is a great difficulty in the application of these indicators in 
longitudinal dimension. Because the definition of urban places has been 
frequently changing. It was imprecise before the Census of 1961.® A 
precise term for the treatment of town was laid in 1961 that remained 
unchanged in 1971 and 1981 Census.^® To nullify the impact of changes 

’'R. Salas and D. Valentei (eds.), Population and Socio-Economic Development, 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, J986. 

8B.F. Hoselits, Sociological Aspects of Economic Growths in America, New Delhi, 
1980. 

“K.N. Dubey, “Small Towns and Rural Development: A Case Study of Uttar 
Pradesh”, Paper presented at the Seminar on Development and Change in Uttar 
Pradesh, GIDS, Lucknow, 1987. 

“The definition adopted was; {a) all places with Corporation, Municipality, Can- 
tonment or Notified Area, (6) all localities though not in themselves local bodies yet 
are pan of city or town agglomeration, and (c) all other places which satisfied the 
the following criteria: (/) a minimum population of 5,000, (u) at least 75 per cent of 

{Continued on next page) 
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in definition of urban places, the town list of 1981 has been moved back- 
ward up to 1901. Thus, the effect of imprecise difinitioii of towns has 
been eliminated. 

The regional disparities is each dimension of urban development was 
calculated as indicated in Table 1. The aggregate position of urban de- 
velopment for various Census years was calculated by “summation of 
component scores”. The data for each of the four components of urban 
development in every district were divided by the corresponding State 
averages. These four obtained scores were summed up to arrive at the 
score of urban development. 

Table 1 UTTAR PRADESH: REGIONAL DISPARITIES IN URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT, 1901-81* 


Decade 

Percentage to total population 

Number of Towns 


Urban 

population 

20,000+ Towns ’ 
population 

Per thousand 
square kilo- 
metres 

Per lakh 
population 

1981 

3.70 

5.80 

2.48 

2.66 

1971 

4.89 

7.41 

2.70 

3.82 

1961 

5.51 

8.18 

3.06 

5.31 

1951 

5.85 

6.69 

3.16 

5.15 

1941 

4.56 

8.58 

2.98 

6.08 

1931 

5.65 

7.23 

2.96 

5.70 

1921 

4.41 

8.67 

3.00 

5.30 

1911 

4.36 

10.13 

3.68 

5.98 

1901 

4.17 

8.72 

3.68 

6.88 


’"Disparity index has been calculated by the farmula; value of district at top posi- 
tion minus value of district at bottom position divided by value of district at mediiun 
position. 


To make it more explicit, in the district of Lucknow in 1981, the pro- 
portion of urban population to total population was 52.60; the propor- 
tion of urban population in 20,000 + towns to total population was 50.61; 
number of towms per thousand square kilometres of area was 3.96 
only and the number of towns per lakh population was 0.49. These 
values for the State as a whole were 17.77, 13.44, 5.14 and 0.30 respec- 
tively. The score of urban development for Lucknow district in 1981 was 


50.0 1 52.60 
17.77 13.44 


3,96 

5.41 


+ 


0.49 

0.30 


== 9.07. 


{Continued from previous page) 

the total working (male working population in 1971) population was engaged in non- 
agricultural pursuit, and (///) density of population exceeds ^00 persons per square 
kilometre. These rigorous conditions resulted in dcclassihcalion of 222 towns of 195.1 
iiito rural areas in 1961 Census, 1971, p. 
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Likewise the score of urban development for all the districts for the 
year 1901, 1941 and 1981 were calculated. The districts with urban score 
5 plus were designated at high level, those with score 3 minus were 
rated at low and those falling in between +5 and —3 were at moderate 
level of urban development. The spatial shift in urban development has 
been visualised through the upward and downward movement of the 
districts in reference to their level of the preceding time of investigation: 
the upward movement is reckoned positive, the downward negative and 
at the same level has been rated constant position. 

DISCUSSION 

In Uttar Pradesh, the trend of regional disparities in urban develop- 
ment during the study period was a very complex one. On the basis of 
nature and trend of disparities the whole period may be divided into 
three stages. The period of static position (1901-41), the period of con- 
fused position (1941-61), and the period of constant decrease (1961-81). 

The Period of Static Position: 1901-41 

This stage was the period of colonial dependency. In the very begin- 
ning of this stage, the colonial super structure of urban system was well 
established in the area as manifested in the pattern of urban develop- 
ment in 1901 (Map 1-A). A wide tract of relatively high urban develop- 
ment comprising canal irrigated zone of upper Ganga-Yamuna doab, 
sugarcane tract of Rohilkhand, and foothill zone of Uttarakhand was 
quite district. Outside to this wide tract only two districts Jhansi and 
Mirzapur were at high level. Jhansi was a divisional headquarter and a 
big rail junction of colonial time.^^ But Mirzapur town on the bank of 
the river Ganga, was an inland part catering to the business activities of 
the central region of the country. Despite decrease in its importance 
with the advent of railways, waterways became the beaten path. Conse- 
quently, Mirzapur district remained at high level in 1901 which decreased 
subsequently. 

Contrary to it, the whole of Purvanchal and Avadh, the areas of intense 
rail network, was at low level of urban development. A narrow corridor 
of moderate urban development along the broad gauze railway line link- 
ing Calcutta, the colonial port town, to present New Delhi that became 
the capital of British Indian Empire in 1911 via Agra, the capital of old 
Mughal empire, was also prominent. Thus, canal created a wide tract 
of urban development and railw'ays made a few big urban nodes reducing 

‘^Government of India, Supplement to the History of Indian Railways, Ministry of 
Railways, New Delhi, 1968. 
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the areas at low level of urban developments. 

At the very beginning of the period in 1901, the regional disparities 
were very high in respect of elfectiveness of urbanisation (8.72) followed 
by the sufficiency of towns (6.88), degree of urbanisation (4.17) and 
efficiency of urban centres (3.68, see Table 1). The reason is obvious. 
The bigger towns were a few and were concentrated in the areas of colo- 
nial agricultural interests or at industrial nodes. Some small towns as 
administrative centres were also scattered in densely populated Purvan- 
chal and Avadh. Consequently, as regards other three dimensions, the 
regional disparities remained high but not so high as in the case of effec- 
tiveness of urbanisation. 

From 1901 up to the year 1941, the last Census year, of colonial period, 
regional disparities increased constantly in degree of urbanisation (4.17 
to 4.56) and remained almost static in other aspects: efficiency of urban- 
isation 8.72 to 8.58; efficiency of urban centres 3.68 to 3.16 and 
sufficiency of urban centres 6.88 to 6.08 (Table 1). 

As the whole period was of colonial dependency with little change in 
development strategy, the pattern of urban development in 1941 remain- 
ed identical to that of 1901. The rank order correlation of the districts 
in urban development between 1941 and 1901 was. 73. Out of 56 dis- 
tricts (at present), 45 remained at the same level of urban development. 
Only two districts Mathura with a cantonnient^*'^ and Badaun in the tract 
of colonial agriculture moved upward and nine districts moved down- 
ward. Among those nine districts, four districts — Hardoi, Hamirpur, 
Banda, and Jalaun- were located away from the developed urban 
tract and four districts, viz,, Etah, Aligarh, Farrukhabad and 
Shahjahanpur were on its periphery. In sum, the regional disparities 
in urban development were always high and quite sharp during this 
period. 

The Period of Confused Position: 1941-61 

The period started with the World War II when the ruling power 
Britain was much involved in the war of life and death rather in the eco- 
nomic exploitation of the colonies. It was followed by Indian indepen- 
dence in 1947, that brought to an end the whole colonial domination in 
the area. But the whole country was plunged into the deep crisis of 
refugee settlements, reorganisation of a large number of princely states, 
reconstruction of bifurcated economy, and management of food prob- 
lems that followed the independence of the country based on two nation 
theory of Hindu Indian and Muslim Pakistan. The real strategy of de- 
velopment was finalised only after the formulation of First Five Year 
Plan (1951-56) with emphasis on agricultural development. It was 

‘^Mathura Cantonment become a new town in 1931 Census, 
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followed by state reorganisation in 1956 and Second Five Year Plan 
(1956-61) with emphasis on industrial development. 

Among the various factors instrumental in the acceleration of this 
period, urban development, reduction for the refugee settled in urban 
places accelerated the degree of urbanisation in already developed urban 
settlements. Consequently, the regional disparities in the degree of 
urbanisation reached all time high in 1951 (5.85) and decreased in the 
subsequent decades. In regard to development planning, agriculture, 
being an area oriented activity and industry a point oriented, specially 
towards backward regions, generated a few new towns in backward re- 
gions. Therefore, the regional disparities decreased in case of sufficiency 
as well as in case of efficiency of towns. The degree of regional dispari- 
ties in effectiveness of urbanisation remained fluctuating: 8.58 in 1941, 
6.69 in 1951 and 8.18 in 1961 (see Table 1). 

The Period of Constant Decrease'. 1961-81 

Again the trend of regional disparities in urban development became 
quite distinct after 1961. A constant decrease in each dimension of 
urban development was obvious. It came down in respect of degree of 
urbanisation from 5.51 in 1961 to 4.85 in 1971 and reached to 3.70 in 
1981. With respect to the effectiveness of urbanisation from 8.18 in 1961 
to 7,41 in 1971 and 5.80 in 1981. In the same way substantial decrease 
in regional disparities with respect to sufficiency and efficiency of towns 
in terms of population and area respectively were also recorded (Table 1). 

If one recapitulates the strategy of development adopted in the State 
during this period, the three factors stood foremost that acted for the 
reduction of regional disparities in urban development. First, in the early 
years of 1960’s the previous strategy of development based on the prin- 
ciple of economic efficiency continued. Second, since Fourth Five Year 
Plan (1969-74) emphasis shifted on efficiency along with equity and 
social justice. The regional balance became a chief plank of develop- 
ment planning and removal of regional imbalances became part and 
parcel of planned development. Many area oriented programmes for the 
development of special problem areas were undertaken.’'^ Third, as a 
safeguard against flowing of benefits of area oriented programmes to the 
richer sections of the society, most, a number of people oriented pro- 
grammes w'ere also introduced.’* 

The impact of area and people oriented programmes on urban deve- 
lopment was manifest in two ways. First the urban development was 

i®Thc chief are;: oriented programme are Command Area Development Program- 
me, Drought Prone Area Development Programme, Hill Area Development, Integra- 
ted Tribal Area Development. 

I'The chief target group oriented programmes are Training of Rural youth for Self- 
Employment, Antyoday, National Rural Employments Programme, Development of 
Women and Children in Rural Areas, Small Farmers Development Agency, etc, 
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spread in all the parts of the State. Secondly the level of urban develop- 
ment improved in ail parts of the State. The net outcome was substantial 
decrease in regional disparities in each dimension of urban development. 
But overall the urban development pattern established during colonial 
period remained unaltered (Map Ic). Even then few significant changes 
were quite distinct: 

—The northern Uttarakhand, an area of peripheral location and sparse 
population^, recorded high positive urban development. 




Map! 



—A broad zone of high urban development from Jhansi up to Barabanki 
district encorporating the two metropolises of Kanpur and Lucknow 
is conspicuous. This denotes the dispersal of urban development in 
the hinterland of big towns. 

— A positive shift in urban development in the districts located on the 
periphery of high urban development of colonial period, namely, in 
Aligarh, Etah and Mainpuri districts. These are the positive and wel- 
come signs of urban developments. 

—The densely populated districts namely, Faizabad, Ghazipur and Jaun- 
pur, the district of recent agricultural development Philibhit and the 
district of recent large industrial development Mirzapur could not 
maintain their past position (Map 1-D). The possible reason may be 
that in those districts the high growth of population in rural areas and 
stagnation of old towns retarded the process of urbanisation and 
effectiveness of urban development. 

A slight improvement was registered in the case of Azamgarh district 
where 18 new towns emerged in 1981 as an administrative centre in the 
backward zone and as small industrial centres in the eastern sector of 
the district, an area of traditional cottage industries from very old 
time.^''’’ In sum, the spatial pattern of colonial urban development re- 
mained almost unchanged during post independence period. Secondly, 
in Uttar Pradesh there was no dynamic area of urban developments 
but only dynamic urban nodes. It is well evident from the perusal of 
size and composition of urban surface that existed in 1981. 

The Urban Surface 

The urban surface of Uttar Pradesh has been worked out on the basis 
of total number of towns in a district that have been represented by 
circle (Map 2). On the basis of life cycle ail the towns of 1981 have been 
classified into five categories: 

1. Stagnant towns that maintained their life throughout the period 
1901-81 but always remained as small towns. The total number of 
such towns in 1981 was 92. 

2. Feeble towns which could not maintain their life in all Censuses 
and were declassified at least in one Census year numbering 195. 

3. Developing or de novo towns that emerged during 1901-71 and 

maintained their life numbering 66. . 

4. New towns that were recorded first time as towns in 1981 num- 
bering 185. 

5. Dynamic towns which attained medium size or large town status 
in 1981 numbering (30 + 138) 168, 
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All these towns of five categories constitute the urban surface of the 
area. The stagnating and declassified towns constitute the stagnant urban 
surface; and de novo towns, new towns and medium and large towns in 
1981 constitute the dynamic urban surface. It is evident that the process 
of erosion and swelling worked together in colonial period. The old 
feudal towns stagnated and new colonial towns developed rapidly. 

In about one quarter districts (11), more than half of the urban surfa- 
ce was constituted by stagnant and feeble towns. Such districts are most- 
ly confined in Purvanchal and Middle Ganga-Yamuna doab. In another 
one quarter districts (13), the proportion of dynamic surface is more 
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than three quarters. Such districts are mostly peripheral districts of 
Uttarakiiand; remote trans Ghagra district of Deoria, Mirzapur and 
Hamirpur districts in remote southern part of the State which were 
altogether neglected in colonial period but witnessed the spread of socio- 
economic infrastructure in the post-independence period. In the remain- 
ing districts, the proportion of stagnant and dynamic urban surface is 
almost equal. 

On the whole, the urban surface in Uttar Pradesh has shrunk from 
west to east. Interestingly enough, development impulse in the State also 
decreased from west to cast and colonial exploitation decreased from 
east to west.’” Hence, urban surface in the State has high positive asso- 
ciation with post-independence development and high inverse association 
with colonial exploitation and colonial neglect. The association of urban 
surface with economic prosperity and development is reconfirmed by the 
fact that it is the largest in plain tract from where it decreased towards 
northern mountain tract and southern plateau tract which remained 
marginal areas in regard to development. Within the plain tract, it is 
the smallest in ‘poverty through’ located in the middle part of the State. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing discussion clearly shows that regional disparities in 
urban development mounted high with the establishment of colonial 
economy. It remained almost stable up to 1961 in post-Independence 
period. Subsequently, it started to have a constant decline. Thus the 
hypothesis that regional disparities created during colonial days was exa- 
cerbated during post-Independence period is unenable in the case of 
urban development in Uttar Pradesh. 

The hypothesis of convergence that regional disparities start decreas- 
ing with the process of development is also not applicable. There is no 
denial of the fact that stagnant colonial economy started moving up 
with the beginning of the First Five Year Plan. But up to 1961, for a 
decade, the position remained confused in regard to regional disparities 
in urban development. It started a gradual decline only after the advent 
of development planning based on equity and territorial justice. Hence 
regional disparities are responsive more to development strategy rather 
to development process as such. 

Also the concentration cycle hypothesis of Williamson on regional 

^“K.N. Dubey, Regional Disparities itr the Levels of Socio-Economic Development 
in an (ndUin State'. A Case Study of Uttar Pradesh, Thesis, Department of 

Geography, Panjtib University, Chandigarh, J98L 

‘■U3ubcy (1921, p. 212) has identified an elongated bell of acute underdevelopment 
running vertically through central Uttar Pradesh where the gradients of positive 
huHian forces in the west and of favourable physical conditions in the east have sloped 
to their lowest. He has termed this zone as poverty trough. 
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disparities is not applicable because in the starting of development pro- 
cess it remained stable and declined subsequently. Here one fact is sig- 
nificant to recall. The development policy in the colonial period was 
based on the principle of economic efficiency but in the interest of colo- 
nial masters. In early post-Independence period, it started on the same 
principle, but in the interest of the area. In both the cases regional dis- 
parities remained high. Thus, it is safer to conclude that regional dis- 
parities is inherent characteristic of colonial economy and development 
policy based on the principle of economic efficiency. It has no trade off 
with the development process as the regional disparities in different as- 
pects of urban developments move with the varying speed and some 
times in diagonally opposite direction. The regional disparities in urban 
development of Uttar Pradesh have high association with the strategy of 
development rather with the level of development, □ 
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I N INDIA, urban population constitutes nearly 24 per cent of the 
total population according to 1981 census increasing from about 18 
in 1961 and 20 in 1971. The annual growth rates of urban population 
have also increased from 2.3 in 1951-61, to 3.3 in 1961-71 and to 3.9 in 
1971-81. Similar trends can be observed in several states. In Karna- 
taka, the per cent of urban population increased from about 22 in 1961, 
to 24 in 1971 and to nearly 29 in 1981. The annual growth rate has 
also increased from 1.7 to 3.0 and to 4.1 during the three decades res- 
pectively since 1951-61. The pattern of urban growth and the factors 
associated with such growth processes have implications for urban 
planning. Keeping this in view, this paper examines the pattern of 
growth of towns and cities of different size classes in Karnataka An 
attempt is also made to enquire into the factors associated with the 
growth of selected towns. 

Comparability of Data and Concept 

Comparability of data on urban population has been questioned for 
the following reasons : First, the types of local administration which 
make a locality automatically eligible for a town, do not seem to be the 
same in different censuses. It is argued that due to the lack of an un- 
ambiguous list of localities with specified local administration for apply- 
ing the criterion of existence of a civic authority, certain localities could 
be mistakenly tested and declassificd/reclassified, on the basis of criteria 
relating to demographic characteristics thus, leading to spurious changes 
in urban population.’ Secondly, the definition of an outgrowth has not 
been applied uniformly across the states and within states overtime. In 
1971, in some states, such outgrowths were treated as separate towns; 
in others, they were not, but treated as urban; and in a few others they 

^M.K. Premi, D.B. Gupta and Amitabh Kundu, “The Concept of Urban Areas 
in 1961-71 Census”, in Ashish Bose, et. at., (eds.) Population Statistics in India, 
Y.ikas, New Delhi, 1977. 
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were not considered as urban at all." The third source of ambiguity is 
with respect to the non-agricultural activity. It is not clear whether or 
not the 75 per cent non-agricultural activity is among the “adult 
male working population”, “male working population” or “working 
population”. Defferent census reports specify one of these three vari- 
ants and sometimes two varients are found in the same census report.^ 

In Karnataka, the criteria used for declassification and reclassification 
are not the same from one census to another. Though, several localities 
are affected by such classification, the population involved is not large. 
A high proportion of urban population is from towns that are relatively 
large and stable, continuing from one census to another. Secondly, it is 
not clear how relevant is the stipulation of certain proportion of non- 
agricultural activity (male or both sexes, adult or total population), since 
most of the census towns in Karnataka are so on the basis of criterion 
relating to the existence of local government authority, with very little 
scope for application of criterion relating to demographic characteris- 
tics. Many census towns in Karnataka with less than 20,000 population 
which have become towns on the basis of existence of local authority, 
have more than 25 per cent of workers (M+F, all ages) in agriculture 
which in fact run counter to the criterion for the nature of work force. 
Thirdly, outgrowths in Karnataka are treated as part of urban agglo- 
meration in 1981, and not in 1971. However, since the population of 
outgrowths are shown separately, required adjustments could be made 
in the data. In the case of Bangalore, Mysore, and Hospet urban 
agglomerations, the 1981 territorial limits have been kept constant and 
the populations are adjusted accordingly for 1971 and 1961, in order to 
make the growth rates comparable. 

Changes in the Number of Towns 

Given the census criteria for classifying the localities into rural and 
urban, the number of towns keeps changing from one census to 
another. The main sources of change in the number of towns are: 
declassification, emergence of ‘new* towns, merger of towns with 
the adjoining town or city and sometimes merger of towns with 
one another. Some of the towns in the earlier censuses are declas- 
sified as rural, while other localities become eligible for being classified 
as towns. ‘The new’ towns might have been towns earlier and declas- 
sified as rural in subsequent census or they might be really new towns 
which had never been towns earlier. In addition to these two sources 
of change in the number of towns, a third source is the merger of some 
towns with a city, an urban agglomeration or a town group. In the 

2M.K. Premi, D.B. Gupta and Amitabh Kundu, op. 

^Census of India 1971, India, Part II-— Ai, General Population, Tables, p. 42, 
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boundary adjustments of some major cities/agglomerations made irom 
time to time, some of the nearby old towns or reclassified new towns 
are merged with the main city or agglomeration, and these towns lose 
their independent identities. Further, there are ‘outgrcw'ths’ which are 
the physical extensions of an agglomeration or of towms forming part of 
the agglomeration. These outgrowths form part of the urban set-up 
though they are not, as independent entities, towns in the strict sense. 

In 1961 in Karnataka, 85 towns of 1951, all of them with less than 

10.000 population in 1961 were declassified. In addition, there was a 
loss of 3 towns ; one due to merger with Belgaum city and four towns 
were reduced to two due to merger. Seventeen of these 85 declassified 
localities were temporary labour camps of Timgabhadra project. Most 
of these declassified towns were in the districts of Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Dharwad and Raichur. As against this, 30 localities became new towns 
in 1961 and seventeen of them were merged with the nearby major cities. 
In 1971, 15 towns were declassilied/merged and 29 new towns emerged. 
In 1981, 13 towns were declassified/merged as against 46 new towns. 

New Towns 

It is of interest to examine the status of new towns. One would expect 
that with economic development new towns would emerge and reach 
viable population sizes in course of time. Emergence of new towns is 
important from the point of view of a balanced distribution of urban 
population. In all, in the three census years since 1961, as many as 105 
new towns emerged. Thirtyfour per cent of these towns were in the 
vicinity of large cities and hence got absorbed into the agglomerations 
or town groups. Another seven per cent of these new towns were declas- 
sified as rural in subsequent censuses. Of the remaining 62 independent 
towns, 23 (22 per cent of 105) had been towns in the past and declas- 
sified later and only 39 (37 per cent of 105) were really new towns. 
Except a few, most of the new independent towns are with less than 

20.000 population. Because of these reasons the contribution of new 
towns to the urban population of the state is practicallly negligible 
(Table 1). 

Population and Number of Towns According to Size Classes 

Depending upon the population size and growth rates, towns generally 
move from the lower to the upper size classes. As a result of this up- 
ward mobility and with only small additions to the population in the 
lower size classes contributed by new towns, there is a growing concen- 
tration of population in the upper size classes. For example, in 1961, 
among the population living in urban localities, about 40 per cent 
resided in cities with population of 1,00, 000+ and this increased to 
about 50 and nearly 60 per cent in subsequent decades (Table 2). Simi- 
larly, the share of towns with 20,000 population and above increased 
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Table 1 PER CENT OF POPULATION IN OLD 
AND NEV\^ TOWNS 


Towns continuing from 
the preceding census! 
new towns 


Per cent of Population in 


196/ 

1971 


1981 

1. Towns in preceding 

census continuing in 
the next census 

93.9 

95.9 


92.8 

2. New towns: 

{a) Merged wi(h city/ 
UAjTG 

1.7 

1.3 


0.7 

(h) Towns declassified 
in earlier censuses 

2,5 

1.4 


1.4 

(c) Towns for the first 
time 

1.8 

1.3 


2.2 

3. Outgrowths 

- 

- 


2.9 

Population of all towns 

5,266,493 

7,122,093 

10,729,606 


Note: 1. Refers to 1961 population of 1951 towns excluding (hose declassified in 1 
1961; 1971 population of 1961 towns excluding those declassified in 
1971. ..etc. I 


2. (b) These v;ere towns in earlier censuses, decla-ssificd later and again 

reclassified as towns in the census years of 1961, 1971 and 1981, I 
(c) Towns that were never towns in earlier censuses. f 

3. Outgrowths are part of agglomerations: Bangalore, Mysore, Mangalore, 
Hospet and Belgaum. Out of these five. Bangalore accounts for more 
than three fourths of the total population in outgrowths, 

from about 70 ill 1961 to 75 in 1971 and 83 in 1981. In 1981, the 
population living in towns with population of 20,000+, as per cent of 
the total population of the state was about 24 per cent— quite close to 
the figure of 29 per cent urban. In other words, the growth of large 
towns (20,000+ population) determines to a large extent the growth of 
total urban population and its proportion in the state. Most of these 
large towns are old towns continuing from the preceding censuses. 

Towns in the upper range of a size class would obviously find it 
easier to reach the next higher class than those in the lower range 
Hence there is no need to go into the details of the towns that chaiK^ed 
the size classes. However, a few illustrative examples can be cited ^ 

Bangalore agglomeration continues to be the only ‘millioiT city and it ■ 
is less likely for any other city to reach this mark in the near future i 

The second largest city of Hubli-Dharwad is well behind with only 18 
per cent of Bangalore’s population. All the nine towns of 1961— Gul- 
barga, Bellary, Bijapur, Davangere, Gadag-Bettigeri, Bhadravathi, 
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Table 2 PER CENT OF POPULATION IN TOWNS 
ACCORDING TO SIZE CLASSES 


{Population in respective size classes) 


Population 
size classes 
{'000) 


Per cent 

Cumulative Per cent 

1961 

19.71 

19SI 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1000 + 

22.9 

23.2 

27.2 

22.9 (1) 

23.2 (1) 

21.2 (1) 

100—1000 

13.3 

27.8 

31.4 

41.2 (6) 

51.0 (12) 

58.6 (17) 

50 — 100 

12.6 

8.2 

6.4 

53.8 (15) 

59.2 (21) 

65.0 (28) 

20 — 50 

15.9 

15.4 

17.7 

69.7 (45) 

74.6 (59) 

82.7 (92) 

10 — 20 

19.8 

19.3 

13.7 

89.5(122) 

93.9(158) 

96.4(192) 

5 — 10 

8.0 

4.7 

2.9 

97.5(179) 

98.6(204) 

99.3(234) 

< 5 

2.4 

1.2 

0.6 

99.9(214) 

99.8(230) 

99.9(250) 


NorE: 1. Agglomerations and town groups shown as single units, 
2. Figures in parentheses are cumulative number of towns. 
Source; Census Reports of Karnataka 1961-1981. 


Shimoga, Raichur and Hospet — in the 50-99 thousand size class, crossed 
the 100 thousand mark in 1981. A few cities crossed one size class in 
each decade as in the cases of Tumkur and Mandya which were in the 
size class of 20-49 thousand in 1961, crossed 100 thousand in 1981. 
Similarly to these two towns, the fast growing Gangavathi in the 
10-19 thousand class in 1961, crossed 50,000 in 198L 

Changes in Ranks of Towns 

As in the case of movement of towns across the population size 
classes, individual towns and cities change their positions or ranks 
depending upon their growth and the relative sizes of initial population. 
Eightynine towns of 1981 with population of 20, 000+and which were 
also in existence in 1961 (but in any population size classes) were ranked 
in descending order of population size in 1961 and 1981 separately. 
Among these, only nine towns maintained the same ranks during the 
past two decades, while others have changed their ranks, some of them 
substantially. Seventeen towns improved their ranks by 10 steps or 
more. Significant among them are: Dandeli which improved its rank 
from 72 to 29, Challakerc from 116 to 72, Manvi from 130 to 84, Sindh- 
nur from 125 to 64 and Gangavati from 48 to 24. On the other hand, 
14 towns lost ranks by 10 steps or more. For example, Karkal lost 
rank from 65 to 85, Kumta from 58 to 77, Gajendragad from 68 to 87, 
Shorapur from 51 to 66, etc. 

Population Growth 

The pattern of population growth by the size classes of towns is 
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important from the point of view of industrial location and planning 
for more balanced urban growth. Estimation of growth by size classes 
is done either: (/) by considering the towns in respective size classes in 
each census year, or (//) by considering only the towns in the size classes 
of the preceding census and estimating their growth irrespective of their 
size classes in the next census. These two methods give dilferent results.^ 
In the first method, growth rates are affected by the movement of towns 
into and out of the size classes and also by declassification and emer- 
gence of new towns during the decade (s). Hence the second method 
is appropriate for comparing growth rates by size classes and this is used 
here. 

Table 3 presents growth rates by size classes during the past two 
decades. The rates for 1961-71 and 1971-81 are based on 204 and 216 
independent towns respectively.'^ Agglomerations and town groups are 
shown here as single units along with merged towns. Since population 
growth rates are generally for comparable boundaries, wherever neces- 
sary the populations of agglomerations and town groups have been 
adjusted for 1981 boundary.'*' 

^K.B. Sun, “Towns : Size, Economic Structure and Growth”, Economic and Poli- 
tical tVeekly, August 10, 1968; R.B. Ram, “The Process of Urbanisation in Bihar 
1951-71”, Demography India, 3(2), December 1974; Pravin and Leela Visaria, “Indian 
Population Scene After 1981 Census, A Perspective”, Economic and Political Weekly, 

Vol. XVir, Nos. 44-46, Special Number, 1981; Rakesh Mohan and Chandra Sekhar 
Pant, “Morphology of Urbanisation in India, Some Results from 1981 Census”, 
Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. XVII, Nos. 38-39 September, 18 and 25, 1982. 

“Out of 214 independent towns (not part of UAs/TGs of 1961) 8 were declassfied 
as rural in 1971 and two towns, Amaravati and Someshwar were merged with Hospet 
and Mangalore UAs respectively in 1981. The populations of these merged towns are 
included in those of the UAs which are considered as single units. Thus the 1961-71 
growth rates are based on 204 towns. 

Out of these 204 towns, five were declassified as rural in 1981. In 1971, 23 
independent towns emerged, of which six were declassified/merged in 1981, leaving a 
net addition of 17 towns up to 1981. Hence the grow'th rates for 1971-81 are based 
on 216 towns of 1971 which continued as towns up to 1981. 

“Census reports provide populations of towns and agglomeration adjusted for the 
latest boundary only in those cases where, a town merged in a particular census year 
was also a town in the preceding census. In other cases, i.e., when towns merged in 
a year were villages earlier and when outgrowths are involved, populations had to be 
adjusted. In such adjustments, the constituent localities of an UA including the 
new localities/ouigrowths merged in, 1981, are considered to be part of the UA in 
1971 and 1961 as well, even if these (merged) localities were rural in the earlier cen- 
suses, and the populations of these merged localities are added to those of UAs in the 
respective census. Such adjustments based on 1981 boundary were made iji tlie case of 
four UAs: Bangalore, Mysore, Mangalore and Hospet. The urban population in all size 
classes presented in Table 3 are for only comparable towns and include adjusted popu- 
tion for four agglomerations. Hence these are different from the populations reported in 
the censuses, which are: 5,266,493; 7,122,093; and 10,729,606 for 1961, 1971 and 1981 
respectively. The annual growth rates based on unadjusted censuses populations a^-e: 
3.0 and 4.1 per cents respectively for 1961-71 and 1971-81. 
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Table 3 POPULATION GROWTH BY SIZE CLASSES, 
1961-71 AND 1971-81 


Population 1961-71 1971-Sl 

size classes t * > / ^ < 

('000) No. of towns Growth rate No. of towns Growth rate 

PM. (%) p.a. (%) 


I. 1004- 

6 

3.59 

12 

4.08 



(2.76) 


(3.23) 

11. 50-100 

9 

3.45 

9 

3.60 

in. 20-50 

29 

2.97 

28 

3.16 

IV. 10-20 

76 

2.45 

94 

2.85 

V. 5-10 

50 

2.57 

42 

2.64 

VI. <5 

34 

2.04 

21 

2.87 

20-i- 

44 

3.43 

59 

3.85 



(3.02) 


(3.27) 

<20 

160 

2.45 

157 

2.82 

All size classes: Towns 

204 

3.15 

216 

3.62 

Population 1961 & 71 





1971 & 81 

5,165,092 

7,095,464 

7,226,235 

10.344.312 


Note: 1. Figures in parentheses exclude Bangalore U.A. 

2. Agglomerations or Town Groups treated as single units. 

3. Growth rates are estimated for the same towns of the preceding census, 
irrespective of their size classes in the next census. 

4. The total urban populations in the last row are adjusted populations and 
hence different from the census population, see footnote 2. 

Source; Census Reports for Karnataka, 1961-1981. 

It can be seen from Table 3 that the class I towns have registered the 
highest growth in both the decades, and the rates decline from the upper 
to the lower size classes with the exceptions of class V towns in 1961-71 
and class VI towns during 1971-81. The higher growth in class VI than 
in class V during the last decade is to a certain extent due to the very 
high growth in the new town of Wadi ACC. 

In the case of class I towns, however, it must be stated that the high 
growth is due to the large and growing proportion of population in 
Bangalore. Excluding Bangalore UA the growth rates are lower, lower 
than that of class 11 and III during 1961-71 and of class II during 1971- 
81. If we classify the towns into two broad groups with population of 
20,000 and more, and less than 20,000, as is generally done, the bigger 
towns have slightly higher growth rates than the smaller towns, though 
exclusion of Bangalore would narrow down the differences, particularly 
during the last decade. This <^oes not mean, however, that population 
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size influences growth rate. 

These growth rates by size classes presented in Table 3 are aggregate 
growth rates in the sense that the population of all the towns in each 
size class are taken together as aggregates. Towns within a size class 
vary in size and growth, and hence it is necessary to examine the mean 
growth rates of individual towns and also the variability in growth across 
size classes and overtime. 

It can be seen from Table 4 that the mean growth rates are the high- 
est in class II towns. Among towns with less than 100 thousand popula- 
tion, the pattern of mean growth is somewhat similar to that of aggregate 
growth, /.£?,, smaller towns showing low'er growth rates than bigger towns, 
with a few exceptions. Towns with 20 thousand and more population 
grow faster than those with less than 20 thousand population, though 
the differences are not large. 

Variability in growth is useful in understanding the stability of growth 
rates among the towns. Smaller towns, v/hich are generally not multi- 
functional, are expected to exhibit higher variability since population 
growth could fluctuate depending upon the fortunes of one or two func- 
tions on which these towns depend, while in the larger towns, diversified 
economic activities could act as cushion against sudden fluctuations in 
growth and hence produce less variability (UN 1980). International 
comparison of cities with population of 1,00,000+, show that the stand- 
ard deviation in growth is less among large and more among the small 
cities."^ In Karnataka, however, the coefficients of variability do not show 
any consistent pattern according to the size classes in either decade, 
though the variability among class I to class IV towns has declined con- 
siderably overtime. 

Regression analysis was tried to identify the factors determining the 
growth of individual towns using variables such as, initial population 
size (log), initial per cent of male workers in primary sector, per cent 
change among male workers in non-household manufacturing, in 
tertiary sector and also a dummy variable on taluk level develop- 
ment. Population size (log) consistently did not show any effect on the 
growth of towns. But by and large the regression results, particularly 
those pertaining to economic variables, were not satisfactory. Much of 
the data on towns that could be quantified are not free from the “popu- 
lation effect” and could not capture the economic significance of indivi- 
dual towns. For example, during 1961-71, per cent change in employment 
in tertiary sector per 5^^ had a high positive and significant effect on 
growth of towns, yielding an of 77 percent for the large towns 
(20,000+ population) and 31 per cent for small towns. However, it is 

ntniiccl Nafions (Department of Internatio.nal Economic and Social Affairs), Pat- 
terns of Udmn ami Rural Population Growth, Population Studies No, 68, U.N., New 
V'or!-', 1930. • 
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Table 4 MEAN GROWTH RATES AND COEFFICIENTS OF 
VARIABILITY, 1961-71 and 1971-81 


Population 
size classes 
i'OOO) 

Mean Growth Rate p.a, (%) 

Co-efficients of variability (%) 

1961-71 

1971-81 

1961-71 

1971-81 

r. 

100+ 

2.60 

3.49 

85 

33 



(2.28) 

(3.36) 

(100) 

(41) 

II. 

50-100 

3.37 

3.62 

32 

23 

TIL 

20-50 

2.66 

3.02 

61 

43 

IV. 

10-20 

2.33 

2.77 

51 

42 

V. 

5-10 

2.47 

2.58 

41 

41 

VI. 

<5 

2.01 

3.31 

59 

95 


20+ 

2.80 

3.21 

58 

38 


<20 

2.30 

2.79 

49 

56 

All size 





classe 

s 

2.41 

2.90 

53 

51 


Note: 1, Figures in parentheses exclude Bangalore U. A. The increase in vari- 
ability after excluding Bangalore is mainly due to negative growth in 
K.G.F. during 1961-71 and low positive growth during 1971-81, and 
also low growth rates in Mangalore during both the decades. The 
growth rates in other tow'ns are somewhat similar to Bangalore. 

2. For class VI towns during 1971-81, the mean growth rate and the co- 
efficient of variability excluding Wadi ACC, are 2.73 and 63 per cent 
respectively. 

hard to interpret such results in view of the possible reverse effect of 
population growth on tertiary sector employment. When absolute de- 
cadal changes in the per cent of workers in non-household manufacturing 
and in tertiary sector were used, the R® values were much lower, parti- 
cularly for small towns. The consistency of the relationship during the 
1971-81 decade could not be checked because of lack of required data 
for towns with less than 100 thousand population. Further, given the 
disparity in the growth of towns within districts, using district/taluk 
level data to explain variations in growth requires unrealistic assump- 
tions regarding the volume and source of inmigration to towns. It may 
perhaps be useful to present a descriptive account of the factors that 
might have contributed to the growth of selected towns. 

Profiles of Selected High Growth Towns 
During 1971-81, among towns with less than 100 thousand population 
in 1981, the growth of 28 towns had been more than four per cent, hig- 
her than the state average. Among these, four towns had to be eliminated 
since their growth rates were mostly due to extension of municipal limits. 
For the remaining 24 towns, the growth rates since 1951, population 
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size ill 1981, and workers engaged in cultivation and agricultural labour 
as per cent of total main workers in 1981, are presented in Table 5. 


Table 5 PROFILES OF SELECTED HIGH GROWTH TOWNS 


! Towns 

i 

Workers 
in agri. 
{%). 19S1 

Pop. 

1981 

{'000) 

Growth rate p.a. per cent 

< 

1951-61 1961-71 1971-81 

1 

1 1 Mudalgi 

75 

17.8 

_ 



5.27 

i 2 Manvi 

64 

21.3 

1.00 

4.64 

4.32 

1 3 Siruguppa 

59 

23.3 

— 

— 

4.53 

i 4 Sindge 

48 

15.8 

_ 

— 

4.44 

] 5 Sindhanur 

46 

25.9 

2.30 

4.12 

5.97 

' 6 Banavar 

45 

6.6 

1.38 

2.02 

4.08 

r" 7 Gangavathi 

45 

58.7 

1.57 

5.94 

5.32 

8 Mulbagal 

29 

26.8 

2.83 

3.14 

4.91 

9 Pavagada 

26 

14.4 

2.78 

4.17 

4.76 

10 Shravanabelagola 

23 

5.4 

1.05 

1.15 

4.09 

1 1 Anekal 

16 

19.3 

1.23 

1.67 

4.26 

12 Sira 

15 

27.7 

2.35 

1.70 

4.17 

13 Chennapatna 

14 

50.7 

1.00 

2.06 

4.46 

14 Nanjangud 

13 

34.9 

0.50 

2.47 

4-40 

15 Harihar 

12 

52.3 

3.60 

3.92 

4.38 

16 Shahabad (m) 

12 

38.8 

2.12 

1.40 

5.03 

17 Kolar 

11 

65.8 

1.82 

2.85 

4.20 

18 Chennarayapatna 

9 

16.3 

1.78 

3.95 

4.63 

19 Karwar 

7 

47.2, 

1.90 

1.49 

5.35 

20 Bidar 

6 

78.9 

0.34 

4.43 

4.46 

21 Bangarpet 

4 

22.6 

1.06 

2.60 

4.28 

22 Audityapatna 






(Amraasandra, ACC) 

1 

3.0 

— 

— 

6.63 

23 Dandeli 

1 

47.6 

— 

5.60 

6.33 

24 V/adiACC 


3.3 

_ 

“ 

14.88 


Note: 1. Only those towns with less than 100 thousand population in 1981 and 
which have grown by more than four per cent during 1971-81 are presen- 
ted here. Saundatti-Yellamma, Vijayapura, Yellapur, and Gonikoppai 
are excluded since the areal extensions of these towns are substantial 
and no adjustnient could be made for making the population comparable. 

2. Per cent of workers in agriculture (cultivation + agricultural labour) 
and population are rounded off to the nearest decimal. 

3. — Not a town in two consequtive censuses; 

^Negligible. 


Available data do not provide clues to the growth of each and every 
town presented in the Table, but certain broad patterns emerge: one is 
related to the effects of the agricultural development due to large scale 
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irrigation projects and the second is the recent establishment of industries 
and/or expansion of industrial capacity. 

Irrigation Projects and Agricultural Development 
Irrigation and the consequent increase in the scale of agricultural pro- 
duction and development, especially the type of integrated development 
promoted by the Command Area Authority, have implications for the 
growth of small towns. Such development, in addition to providing 
water for irrigation and sometimes power as well, involves provision and 
development of infrastructural facilities such as road networks, ware- 
housing facilities for agricultural produce as well as agricultural inputs, 
regulated markets, financial and marketing institutions, servicing and 
repair centres for agricultural implements, etc. These infrastructural 
developments in small towns, give an impetus to the growth of trade 
and commerce, agro and ancillary industries. Availability of power will 
sustain, expand and diversify this industrialisation process. This process 
gives rise to greater demand for labour and skills of various types, lead- 
ing to in-migration into towns. There are indications that the growth of 
some towns in Karnataka is due to this type of development. 

The Tungabhadra dam located near Mallapuram, on the borders of 
Bellary and Raichur districts of Karnataka, was started in 1945 and 
water for irrigation was made available since 1953. Hydro power from 
the Munirabad Power house started flowing in 1963. This project has 
benefited (in addition to some taluks in Andhra Pradesh) Sindhnur, 
Manvi, Gangavathi and Raichur taluks in Raichur district, and Siriigup- 
pa, Hospet and Bellary in Bellary district. Sindhnur, Gangavathi and 
Manvi towns which are the headquarters of the respective taluks have 
grown substantially since 1961, though their growth was just average or 
marginal during 1951-61 (Table 5). Similarly, Siruguppa town which 
was declassified in 1961, has registered impressive growth during 1971-81. 
Data on agricultural production, marketable surplus, infrastructural and 
other developments indicate that the growth of these towns is primarily 
due to the effects of the irrigation project, though the actual linkages 
could be examined only through a more detailed field study. Similarly, 
the growth of Nanjangud during 1971-81 can be attributed to the Kab- 
in irrigation and power project, though the full potential of this pro- 
ject is yet to be realised. The growth of Chennarayapatna is also linked 
to the Hemavathi reservoir project, but mainly due to the influx of 
people engaged in canal construction activities. 

Industries 

The growth of some other towns is due to the recciit establishment 
and expansion of industries. Ammasandra ACC in Tnmkur district was 
a new town in 1971 and has grown quite rapidly (Table 5) mainly due 
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to'*tlie establishment of a cement factory in 1962 the capacity of which 
was expanded in 1966. Wadi ACC and Shahabad ACC are important 
cement towns in Gulbarga district, and these are contiguous to the 
towns of Wadi (a new town of 1981) and Shahabad. In Wadi ACC, the 
factory was established in 1968. It became a town in 1971 and during 
the following decade its population increased substantially (Table 5). 
in Shahabad ACC, the cement factory is actually old, established in 
1925, and expanded and modernised in the 1930s, though recently the 
factory has obtained licence for the manufacture of engineering goods. 
While Shahabad ACC has grown by 3.1 per cent during 1971-81, the 
nearby Shahabad (m) has grown by 5 per cent (Table 5) which is possi- 
bly due to industrial expansion and diversification at the peripheries. 
Ammasandra ACC and Wadi ACC are really small towns with very high 
growth rates. It is doubtful whether this tempo of growth will be sustain- 
ed in the next decade. 

Dandeli which was an important centre for plywood during the 1940s, 
became industrially more vibrant and diversified since 1955 when electric 
power from Jog was made available. Production of ferro-manganese was 
started in 1957, and expansion in capacity and diversification took place 
in 1962 and in 1975. A large paper mill was established in 1956 and pro- 
duction started in 1958, and since then considerable expansion had taken 
place. Dandeli became a town in 1961 and its growth has been quite 
rapid since then (Table 5). 

Davangere and Harihar, the former with nearly 200 thousand popu- 
lation, are major industrial centres in Chitradurga district. Both these 
towns have maintained fairly high growth rates since 1951. In Harihar 
(Table 5), a beginning in industrialisation w'as made in 1941 when 
machine tools and lathes were manufactured. Later, with the establish- 
ment of Harihar Polyfibres and other industries, the town has become 
an important industrial centre. Unlike Harihar, Karwar in Uttar Kan- 
nada district, is not a major industrial centre. However, developmental 
activities relating to the construction of a major part and the recent 
establishment of industries, such as the caustic soda and chlorine pro- 
duction plant in 1975, must have contributed to it’s growth during 
1971-81. 

SUMMARY 

In Karnataka, in the past three census years 105 new towns emerged, 
but their contribution to urban population has been negligible. A very 
high proportion of urban population is from towns, especially those 
with 20,000 or more population, which have been stable from one cen- 
sus to another. However, from the point of view of balanced urban 
growth, the emergence, growth and survival of new towns, their econo- 
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mic vicissitudes, dependence on dominant towns and their potentialitfes 
for development, require a more detailed analysis. 

Among 204 and 216 comparable towns in 1961 and 1971 respectively, 
the average annual aggregate growth rate increased from 3.1 to 3.6 
during the past two decades. The mean growth rate has also increased 
from 2.4 to 2.9 indicating that more towns have experienced higher 
gi'owth in the last decade as compared to the preceding decade. During 
this period the variability in growth has declined quite sharply except 
among class V & VI towns. Though the number of towns has been gen- 
erally stable overtime, their relative ranks with respect to their popula- 
tion sizes, are hardly stable. Some towns have gained in ranks quite 
substantially while others lost their ranks considerably. 

Regression analysis shows that initial population size (log) has no 
effect on the growth of towns. However, regression analysis could not 
throw much light on the determinants of growth. The reasons for the 
rapid growth of selected towns are examined in a descriptive manner. 
Though the growth of each such town is difficult to explain, agricultural 
development due to large scale irrigation, and recent establishment, ex- 
pansion and diversification of industries, appear to have contributed 
significantly to the growth of some towns. The dynamics of irrigation, 
agricultural development and urban growth is particularly interesting, 
and the extent and nature of linkages involved in this process deserve to 
be examined through a detailed field study. □ 
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T he massive concentration of migrant population from the im- 
poverished countryside in the big cities of India to earn a livelihood 
in the poverty induced informal service sector of the urban economy 
results in proliferation of slums and squatter settlements. This abnormal 
growth rate of urban population coupled with the unplanned or hapha- 
zard expansion of city boundaries leads to environmental pollution and 
ecological degradation at the macro-structure due to the lack of adequate 
infrastructural and service facilities to provide a decent living to the 
poor in urban areas. 

It is not that the Government is quite unaware of the problem. On 
the contrary, since the introduction of the First Five Year Plan in 
1951, the Government of India has invested a considerable sum of money 
for the planned development and growth of cities and towns through its 
various programmes and policies. However, despite all these efforts the 
problems of poor and hapless migrants from the countryside have got 
aggravated overtime and due to certain anomalies at the stage of policy 
formulation and programme implementation, the problems of slums and 
squatter dwellers relocated in resettlement colonies of a planned city 
have remained unsolved for years together. 

In view of the foregoing, the present study on resettlement and re- 
habilitation of poor and distressed migrants in Delhi is carried out to 
assess their present socio-economic conditions after their stay in the 
resettlement colonies for about a decade. An effort is also made to com- 
pare their living conditions with the ones existed before and after their 
coming to resettlement colonies in 1977-78. Certain short-term and long- 
term measures have been made by the Government to improve the living 
conditions of the resettlers and squatter dwellers by redesigning the city 
ecology structure in a planned manner and also by providing basic in- 
frastructural and service facilities in their neighbourhood to generate 
adequate employment opportunities for them. Further to stifle the me- 
nacing rate of population growth in big and metropolitan cities of the 
Third World, which results in peripheral degeneration, cumulative eco- 
logical degradation, and pauperisation of the countryside consequent 
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upon the exertion of backwash effects by the centre on its periphery, 
new ways and means are to be devised by cur urban planners and 
architects. 

The study is mainly confined to four resettlement colonies established 
during the national emergency period. In order to assess the changes 
and improvement or deterioration, if any, in the living conditions of the 
resettlers after a period of ten years of their habitation in these localities, 
the same 315 households which were surveyed by the previous IIPA 
study^ were resurveyed in 1984-85. With the help of a structured inter- 
view schedule, data relating to four aspects were collected from the heads 
of the select households: (i) socio-economic background of respondents 
and their household members, («) the availability of select socio-eco- 
nomic facilities to households, (Hi) the views of the respondents on im- 
provement/deterioration in their living conditions and environmental 
surroundings during the past ten years, and (iv) suggestions to improve 
social and economic conditions in resettlement colonies. 

The question of availability of socio-economic facilities is examined 
in a variety of ways. In the case of public transport, the accessibility is 
worked out in terms of: (/) distance of the place of employment, (ii) 
time spent on going to the place of employment, (Hi) expenditure in- 
curred on transport vis-a-vis the earning capability of resettlers, and (zv) 
perception of respondents regarding the regularity of service. 

The availability of water supply is examined in terms of: (i) distance 
from the public standpost, and (ii) perception about the adequacy of 
supply as reported by the respondents. As for sewerage and sanitation, 
their accessibility is mainly examined in terms of distance from respon- 
dent’s house and his perception of the adequacy of these services. 

The availability of electricity supply is examined in terms of: (z) num- 
ber of street light points, (z7) number of houses supplied with domestic 
connections, and (Hi) the perception of respondents regarding power cuts, 
power breakdowns, etc. 

In the case of health, its availability is subject to the distance from a 
clinic or dispensary. Regarding the availability of market, education, 
recreation and post and telegraph facilities, distance is again taken as a 
measuring parameter. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

The educational background of the 315 respondents in the sample 
indicates that 31.43 per cent of them are illiterates, 30.79 per cent pos- 
sess only primary school education, 18.73 per cent middle school educa- 
tion, 10.79 per cent high school education and 4.44 per cent higher 

^Girish K. Misra and Rakesh Gupta, Resettlement Policies in Delhi, New Delhi, 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, 1981. ‘ 
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■econdary or intermediate level education. The percentage of graduates 
and post graduates is only 3.81 and none of the respondents in the 
sample is found to have a technical background of education. As com- 
pared to the situation prevailed in 1977-78, the overall literacy level has 
improved in these four resettlement colonies. For example, the percent- 
age of illiterates has gone down from 42.8 to 33.79. However, in Khyala 
Complex, the illiteracy percentage has further accentuated from 33.33 
to 46.67 whereas in other resettlement colonies it has reduced appreciably. 

In the sample, the highest number of respondents is found to have 
employed in the unskilled and semi-skilled category of jobs which to- 
gether constitute 30.49 per cent. The skilled category of respondents 
constitutes only 10.16 per cent of the sample, other occupational cate- 
gories being professional, lower level (29.53%) housewife (13.65%), shop 
owner/artist, etc., (13.33%), unemployed retired (2.22%) and student 
(0 63%). Compared to the situation prevailed in 1977-78, the percentage 
of unskilled workers has reduced from 24.76 to 13.96 whereas the per- 
centage of semi-skilled (5.71 to 16.5) and skilled workers (10.16 to 44.5) 
has gone up. 

The average monthly income of respondents is Rs. 592.86 and the 
modal income falls within the range of Rs. 501 to 750. However, the 
respondents belonging to Patparganj Complex have a fairly higher level 
of average income per month (Rs. 636.83) than the sample as a whole. 
The lowest average monthly income is reported in Khyala Complex 
where the respondents are found to be educationally more backward 
and the percentage of unskilled workers and semi-skilled workers is very 
high. 

As compared to the average monthly income of the respondents 
(Rs. 592.86), the average monthly family income in the sample is 
Rs. 865.16 (Table 1). Moreover, it is to be noted that the average 
monthly family income in all the four resettlement colonies is higher 
thaivthe average monthly income of the respondents in respect of these 
colonies. This indicates that among the 315 families surveyed in the 
four resettlement colonies, there are also additional earning members 
other than the respondents to supplement the family income. Nonethe- 
less, like the case of modal income of respondents, the average monthly 
modal income of the families is also reported to be in the range of 
Rs. 501 to Rs. 750. Hence, it can be concluded that not all families in 
the sample have got the advantage of having an additional earning mem- 
ber besides the respondent. 

The main purpose behind the relocation of the squatter dwellers in 
different resettlement colonies in Delhi is to enable the distressed mig- 
rants from the countryside to have a comfortable living with a steady 
flow of income. However, in the earlier study on these resettlement 
colonies conducted by Misra and Gupta, it was found that the families 
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of squatter dwellers registered a fall in their monthly income after shift- 
ing to the resettlement colonies due to a decline in the average number 
of earners in the family. But the findings of the present study on income 
reveal that after their ten years of stay in the resettlement colonies, the 
sample households have registered a rise in their average monthly in- 
come (Rs. 865.36) as compared to the average monthly income 
(Rs. 386.82) of the families while residing in squatter settlements. How- 
ever, computed in terras of constant prices with 1977 as base year, the 
average monthly income of the family comes to Rs. 605.75, thereby in- 
dicating an increase in income of the resettlers as compared to their 
squatter days considering an inflationary rate of around five per cent 
per annum in the economy. Though there has been some perceptible 
change in the real income of squatter dwellers over a period of ten years 
but immediately after coming to the resettlement colonies their average 
monthly family income declined particularly due to loss of employment 
opportunities to their womenfolk. Also, the average number of earning 
members in the sample is, more or less, same at present (l.e., 1.35) com- 
pared to the situation existed in 1977-78 {i.e., 1.32). 

In the sample of 315 households in our select resettlement colonies, 
the following three categories of households were found at the time of 
survey: 

(0 Original resident of the resettlement colonies who were shifted 
from their squatter settlements during the period of emergency; 

in) Outsiders who were not squatter dwellers but purchased houses 
in the resettlement colonies subsequently from the original allot- 
tees; and 

(Ui) Outsiders who were not residing in squatter settlements but took 
houses on rent from the original allottees of plots and houses in 
the resettlement colonies. 

Out of 315 households in the sample it is noticed that 58 (18.41 %) 
households residing in the select resettlement colonies at present were 
not the squatter dw'ellers who were shifted to these localities during the 
period of emergency. Among these, 29 households (9.21%) have pur- 
chased the tenements from the original allottees and the remaining 29 
households (9.21%) have taken tenements on rents from the allottees 
of plots in resettlement colonies. The percentage of benami transaction 
by the original allottees is more than 14 per cent in the case of Nandnagri 
as well as the number of tenements given on rent (16%). 

AVAILABILITY OF SERVICES 

The availability of services and amenities in terms of social and spatial 
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accessibility to the community depicts the real state of civic infrastruc- 
tures, It is quite possible that despite a high level of availability, a speci- 
fic service is not spatially accessible to the people due to long physical 
distances. Moreover, people may not be well aware of the availability 
of particular services due to their social inaccessibility. The present 
section probes into the availability of services like public transport, 
water supply, sewerage, electricity, health, education, housing, post and 
telegraph, recreation and market from these different angles. 

Public Transport 

Since the people residing in the resettlement colonies belong to the 
economically and socially weaker sections of society, for them public 
transport system is the main source of travel for various purposes in big 
city like Delhi. As such the views of resettlers on the public transpor- 
tation system, in general, have been covered. 

Distance Travelled: It is seen from Table 1 that the average distance 
covered by the respondents in the sample of select resettlement colonies 
is 8.07 km to reach their place of employment which is certainly an im- 
provement ONer the situation that existed in 1977-78^ when it was 11.8 
km. However, the average distance travelled by these resettlers while 
residing in squatter settlements was 3.4 km only. 

Modes of Transport: Out of the total of 315 respondents in the sample 
a majority of them either use public transport (33.33%) or their own 
bicycle (23.79%) for going to their place of work. Only 19.36 per cent 
of the respondents go to their place of work on foot particularly the 
ones who are employed in nearby localities within a radius of three to 
five km. The average time spent by 315 respondents is 36.72 minutes 
and among them about 45 per cent take more than 40 minutes to reach 
their place of work. In 1977-78, the average time was 64.06 minutes in 
this regard. 

Monthly Expenditure on Transport: The average monthly expenditure 
incurred by the respondents while going to their place of work comes 
to Rs. 15.40. This, of course, varies from locality to locality. It is 
Rs. 17.10 in the case of respondents residing in Patparganj Complex 
whereas in Nandnagri it comes to 8.80 only. The monthly expenditure, 
however, used to be very small sum, i.e., Rs. 9.22 before coming to these 
colonies from squatter settlements. 

Frequency of Buses: There are 82 buses originating from the select 
four resettlement colonies in an hour. Among them, the largest number 
of buses (26) covers the localities like Karol Bagh, Pahar Ganj, Kamla 
Market, Anand Parvat, etc., followed by the buses (16) going towards 

Kendriya terminal. The lowest number of buses (2) piles in the direction 

# . 

^Girish K Misra and Rakesh Gupta, 1981- 
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of Connaught Place, which originate from Mangolpuri resettlement 
colony only. Besides, there are 10 buses originating from various other 
localities which cover Mangolpuri on their way while plying to the 
places like Railway Station/Red Fort/ Jama Masjid, Inter State Bus 
Terniinal and Karol Bagh Terminal every hour. In 1977-«76 there were 
only 27 buses originating from these colonies whereas the total number 
of such buses has been raised to 82 now. 

Regularity of Public Buses: Regarding the regularity of the bus service 
in the select resettlement colonies, a majority (85.2%) of the respodent 
considers buses in their localities either mostly regular or always regular. 
At the time of living in squatter settlements and immediately after com- 
ing to resettlement colonies in 1977-76, 44.77 per cent and 16.82 per 
cent respondents considered the bus service to be mostly regular or 
always regular 

Water Supply 

The resettlement colonies irrespective of their year of establishment 
are well known for the inadequate supply of water. None of the houses 
in the select resettlement colonies possesses municipal water connections. 
The chief source of water supply in these colonies is public stand post 
(67.62%) whereas the rest draw water from the handpuraps. In the 
sample cent-per-cent households get water from the public stand posts 
in Khyala Complex where the percentage of households in this respect is 
as high as 99.2 in Mangolpuri, 

Public Stand Posts: A majority of households (63.17%) draws water 
from a distance of less than 50 metres, the average distance of public 
stand posts from the sample households being 59.47 metres. This dis- 
tance used to be 71.69 metres in 1977-78. Public stand posts are gener- 
ally located away from their residence and mostly remain out of order 
and overcrowded. Administrative .problems stated to be the main reason 
for not getting municipal water connections; others do not get them 
due to financial and technical reasons like non-availability of the main 
pipeline for domestic connections. 

Sewerage 

All the households in the sample avail themselves of public latrine 
facilities as private latrines are not attached to their houses. The average 
distance of public latrines from the residence of resettlers is as high as 
91.72 metres. Everybody in the sample prefers to have flush type latrines 
in his locality and also he is ready to pay for the service charges. Where- 
as in 1977-78, 96.76 per cent households had access to public latrines, 
the percentage was 77.14 at the time of their residing in squatter settle- 
ments. 
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Electricity 

The provision of electricity facility in the resettlement colonies seems 
to be satisfactory. A majority of the sample households (84.76%) poss- 
esses domestic connections of electricity and their percentage does not 
differ much over select colonies. In 1977-78, no select resettlement 
colony had the electricity facility whereas at the time of residing in 
squatter settlements, the percentage of households having domestic con- 
nections was 94.22. 

The frequency of power cuts or load shedding in the select colonies 
at present is ‘sometime’ according to a majority (89.84%) of respondent. 
Whereas in 1977-78, 38.46 per cent experienced power cuts ‘sometime’, 

81.25 per cent had similar experience while dwelling in squatter settle- 
ments. Voltage fluctuation, on the other hand, has been considered fre- 
quent by 21.9 per cent respondent in the sample. In 1977-78, 30.77 per 
cent households reported voltage fluctuations being frequent whereas at 
the time of dwelling in squatter settlements the figure was stated to be 

6.25 per cent. 

The average monthly expenditure on electricity comes to Rs. 21.17 
for the sample. In 1977-78, the average monthly expenditure on electri- 
city was Rs. 13.73 as compared to Rs. 12.97 when the respondents were 
living in squatter settlements. 

Health 

In terms of the average distance travelled by respondents (he., 0.58 km) 
to avail themselves of health facilities in four resettlement colonies, the 
situation is fairly satisfactory. In 1977-78 also the position was, more or 
less, the same, {i.e., 0.53 km) whereas it was much better than these two 
situations in squatter settlements (he., 0.41 km). However, the resettlers 
have several complaints regarding the adequacy of medical facilities 
available to them. These complaints are: (/) irregularity and maiafide 
supply of medicines in government dispensaries; (//) non-availability of 
specialists in medicine, surgery, orthopaedics, gynaecology and pediatrics 
to render necessary services to the patients; {Hi) improper attention paid 
to poor patients by doctors; O'v) over crowded ness of patients resulting in 
long queues and little time for doctors to examine the patients properly; 
and also (v) non-availability of doctors as well as conveyance facilities 
for taking the patients to the hospital at the time of emergency. 

To overcome the above stated problems, the resettlers suggest an in- 
crease in the number of dispensaries and doctors in resettlement colon- 
ies. At least one dispensary in each resettlement colony should provide 
medical services round the clock and a vehicle should be made avail- 
able for carrying patients to the dispensary in case of emergency. 
However, none of the respondents gave any suggestion to improve the 
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health culture among the resettlers so that contageous and dangerous, 
diseases like malaria, cholera, tuberculoses and various skin diseases 
could be nipped in the bud. They are little aware of preventive aspects 
of diseases and hygienic and clean surroundings. 

Education 

Of the 315 respondents, in 267 cases the average number of school- 
going children per family is 2.47 which has shown increase over the sit- 
uation prevailed in 1977-78 (1.99 km). The resettlers are, in fact, quite 
aware of the benefits of education and despite low income and other 
distressed eventualities in their life, they do not deprive their youngsters 
of their rights to children. Besides, a majority of households is very 
enthusiastic in imparting technical education to their children which 
was the case in 1977-78 also. 

Post and Telegraph 

As indicated by Misra and Gupta, these four resettlement colonies 
were in a disadvantageous position from the angle of distance covered 
by the respondents from their residence to post and telegraph office. 
Presently the average distance covered by them is 0.25 km which is much 
lower than the situation prevailed in 1977-78 (1.62 km) and while living 
in squatter settlements (0.64 km). 

Housing 

The provision of 25 sq. yd. plot to the resettlers has been a debatable 
issue since the time they were shifted from squatter settlements to re- 
settlement colonies. Of the 315 respondents, a majority (72%) still 
holds the view their plots were more than 25 sq. yd. when they were 
dwelling in squatter settlements. Comparing the present accommodation 
in these resettlement colonies with the one available in squatter settle- 
ments, about 45 per cent consider it to be worse than what was avail- 
able to them in the latter or after immediately shifting to these colonies 
in 1977-78. 

Recreation 

As far as the availability of recreational facilities like parks, commu- 
nity halls, etc., is concerned cent-per-cent of the households in the select 
colonies are provided with such facilities in their localities, although 
they give a deserted look due to their poor maintenance. Very few of 
the community halls in these colonies have radio, television set, etc. 
Hardly people visit these complexes to refresh their minds after a long 
day of physical exertion. On the other hand, they depend upon expen- 
sive refreshing facilities like visiting cinema or taking alcoholic drinks 
with friends. Consequently they becorne economically worse off and faU 
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into the trap of ‘vicious circle of poverty’ and destitution as the amount 
of money earned through their day long struggle is barely sufficient to 
make both ends meet. 

Market 

There was no proper market facility in these resettlement colonies in 
their early years of establishment. For the low income group people 
who are mostly daily wage earners, location of market in a far off place 
causes lot of hardships to buy their daily provisions after a long spell 
of drudgery and strenuous work at the end of the day. However, it 
seems that presently cent-per-cent of the households in the select resettle- 
ment colonies are satisfied with the existing market facilities in their 
vicinity and the average distance travelled is hardly 0.25 km to avail 
them of. 


CONCLUSION 

The findings of the sample households show that despite their long 
stay in resettlement colonies the resettlers have not achieved any signi- 
ficant improvement in their socio-economic conditions. The average per 
capita income of the sample households is very low compared to the 
average per capita income of the total population in Delhi. The avail- 
ability of basic amenities such as water supply, electricity, education, 
health, sanitation, etc., is also highly unsatisfactory as compared to 
other residential localities in Delhi. Although no comparison has been 
made but the newly established colonies of high, middle and low in- 
come groups in the vicinity of resettlement colonies in West Delhi and 
trans-Yamuna area are seemed to be in advantageous position with re- 
gard to the supply of basic civic services. Even a comparison of the 
availability of socio-economic facilities in resettlement colonies at 
present with the situation existed before and after coming to these re- 
settlement colonies in 1977-78 does not present a happy picture. 

Poverty, in fact, is the greatest of all sources of pollution. Unless 
there is an improvement in the earning capability of the urban poor, 
there cannot be any appreciable change in their social and economic 
conditions. Biological needs always preponderate over the social needs. 
Thus the resettlement colonies in Delhi have failed to bring out any 
visible change in the life and living conditions of the squatter dwellers 
as they are located in the periphery and the policy-makers have not 
taken adequate steps to enhance their earning capabilities by decentra- 
lising the economic activities of the city in its various parts. 

As the poor resettlers have failed to improve their economic conditions 
this has further led to benami transaction of the plot. In the sample it 
'^a? found that around 20 per cent of the original allottees had either 
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sold away their plots or had given their tenements on rent. For some of 
them the 25 sq. m. of plot is a gold mine which fetches around Rs. 50,000 
in a metropolitan city like Delhi on making a benami deal. Few squatter 
dwellers think that house is a secondary thing for them as they can 
easily shift to some other unauthorised vacant plots in the city by con- 
structing their own jhonpris and at the same time they can have their 
independent biisine.ss with that lumpsum amount of Rs, 50,000 to raise 
their socio-economic conditions, later. Thanks to the efforts put in by 
the Government to declare the benami transactions as illegal which 
would now prevent illegal trafficking of people in resettlement colonies. 
However, the problem of improving living conditions still remains in 
the forefront. As is evident from the foregoing analysis of the situation, 
the standards of the availability of socio-economic facilities have not 
improved. The living conditions from that angle are at the most com- 
parable to the situation once prevailed in squatter settlements wherefrom 
these people came to these resettlement colonies. It means that the re- 
settlers have not been able to overcome the problems of slum like con- 
ditions in these colonies. 

In fact, the policy of resettlement in Delhi should envisage not only 
the provision of adequate socio-economic facilities in resettlement colon- 
ies but also the creation of job opportunities in their vicinity. By de- 
veloping the agricultural sector in the hinterland of Delhi metropolitan 
city, several industrial activities can be generated in these localities. 
Their location for these activities seems to be ideal as they are at the 
periphery of the city. Various agro-based and small scale industrial 
units such as flour mills, oil mills, food processing units, wood and pulp 
industries and above all cottage industries such as knitting, tailoring, 
weaving, carpentry, wood carving, etc., can generate adequate employ- 
ment opportunities for these resettlers. Similarly, attempt can be made 
to develop animal husbandry, horticulture and dairy activities. How- 
ever, all these activities can be more successful if, side-by-side, adequate 
infrastructural facilities such as development of roads, transport, com- 
munication facilities can be created within the hinterland as veil as for 
the promotion of household industrial activities — more space is provided 
in the tenement, Marketing will not be a problem due to the existence 
of many market places in Delhi and surrounding satellite towns. 

The position of women employment as maid servants which became 
deplorable after their shifting from squatter settlements is now improv- 
ing due to the establishment of posh and middle income group localities 
in the vicinity. But in the beginning itself efforts should have been made 
to locate these resettlers in the adjacent parts of economically and soc- 
ially better-off sections of society, so that better services and amenities 
could also be provided to them at a lower cost of infrastiuctura] de- 
velopment. 
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The right solution to check the growth of squatter settlements and 
the degradation of urban environment coupled with over-urbanisation 
of big and metroplitan cities in the Third World countries like India 
lies in the development of the countryside and its proper linkage with 
the small and medium towns of the region. This measure of regional 
development and planning would certainly minimise rural to urban 
migration. The aim is also not to stop it completely as the economically 
weaker sections of society employed in the informal sector of the urban 
economy are very much needed to perform a positive function in the 
socio-economic structure of the big cities and metropolitan areas. □ 



The Mayor-in-Council Form of City 
Government in Calcutta: Its Nature 
and Working 
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T he MANAGEMENT of local government is today presenting many 
complex problems all over the world. Increasing population, 
rapid urbanisation, rising standards of living, etc., have made the pro- 
blems in the bigger cities complicated. The existing municipal services 
are proving inadequate to solve these problems. The resources of local 
authorities are too meagre to meet the growing civic requirements of 
the people. The structure of municipal government is also not appro- 
priate to cope with the new problems. There is a general feeling that 
the system is wanting in leadership which is so necessary for speed and 
efficiency. This is perhaps the reason why in developed as well as in 
developing countries, attention is now being increasingly given to streng- 
then the municipal administration. Various experiments in this direction 
have been made in various countries from time to time. 

"‘Weak Mayor' ’’ Pattern and “Strong Mayor" Pattern of Civic Govern- 
ment 

In England, the members of the Council of a local body are, as a 
whole, involved in the process of decision-making. It is the committees 
of the Council which exercise important powers within their areas. The 
executive powers of the municipal bodies are, in practice, exercised by 
these functional committees which have emerged as specialised agencies 
for detailed deliberations on different sets of problems and have come 
to occupy an important position in due course. They have, in reality, 
supplemented the working of the Council. The Mayor, who also pre- 
sides over the meetings of the Council, is little more than the city’s 
ceremonial head. This may be called the “Weak Mayor” system. The 
Mayor is weak in the sense that whatever powers he possessses are 
mostly of a residual character and in administrative affairs his role is 
that of an adviser. The Council supervises the administration through 
an elaborate committee system. As the heads of the committees are 
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also popularly elected, they feel no compulsion to follow the Mayor. 
Thus, the Mayor has hardly any power to coordinate the activities of 
the administrative departments of the municipal bodies. He is just a 
figure-head. 

Originally the “Weak Mayor” system was prevalent in the municipal 
administration of the USA. But since the close of the nineteenth century 
most of the medium-sized cities of the USA, with population ranging 
between 25,000 and half a million, switched over to the “City Manager 
Plan”. The Council formulated the policy framework in general; and a 
professionally qualified city administrator, appointed by the Council, 
was wholly responsible for the implementation of the policies in the 
manner akin to the Managing Director of a business concern. Once 
appointed, he was allowed to function without day-to-day interference. 
Subsequently, the larger cities like New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
etc., leaned towards another pattern which came to be known as the 
“Strong Mayor” system. Elected directly by the people, the Mayor was 
invested with wide administrative powers and responsibilities. As the 
civic head he could provide both political leadership and administrative 
direction to the bureaucracy. He had even the power to remove the 
heads of administrative departments without consulting the Council. 
The problem was, however, that the Mayors, in most cases, did not have 
the competence or the time to do justice to their onerous responsibilities 
of supervising the complicated and expanding activities of the numerous 
departments under their control. So the Mayors started taking the 
assistance and advice of the professionally skilled chief executives 
appointed by them. This system may be described as “Mayor-admini- 
strator Plan”, and comes dose to the presidential system of government 
which is a cardinal feature of the system of government in the USA.’- 

Weakness of the Committee System 

The committee system was an effective method for enabling the Coun- 
cillors to have a first-hand experience of municipal administration. At 
the same time, this system had a tendency to fragment municipal admini- 
stration and divide it into several functional components. The Calcutta 
Municipal Act, 1951, provided for the constitution of several Standing 
Committees. The tenure of the members of these Committee was one 
year. Each such Committee was headed by a Chairman and a Deputy 
Chairman. The selection of the niembers of the Standing Committees 
on the basis of proportional representation tended to place a premium 
on minority representation rendering it difficult for the Committees to 
acquire a homogeneous character. Secondly, the short tenure of the 

iD.N. Sanei-jee and S. Sen Gupta, A Treatise on the Calcutta Municipal Corpo- 
rntion Act, 1980, Calcutta, Law Reports Pvt. Ltd., 1986, pp. 55-56. 
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Ghairmaiiand members also weakened the position of the Committees. 
Thirdly, the accessibility of the Commissioner was likely to undermine 
the role of the Standing Committees in affording effective political 
leadership. This was because of the statutory position of the 
Commissioner and his right to ask for the inclusion of any item for 
discussion by the Corporation. In case of difference of opinion 
between the Commissioner and the Standing Committees, the matter 
was required to be referred to the Corporation for final decision. 
Thus, the Commissioner, if he deemed it necessary, could make an 
appeal to the Corporation over the heads of the Committees. The 
position of the Committees, in relation to the Chief Executive 
Officer of the city Corporation, was consequently shattered to a 
large extent. Lastly, the Mayor was conceived as the real executive 
head. But, in reality, he was hardly given adequate power to oversee 
the day-to-day administration of the Corporation. The real executive 
powers were vested in the Commissioner. Moreover, as an amateur 
administrator, the Mayor found it extremely difficult to meet the nu- 
merous problems of modern urban administration. On the other hand, 
the office of the Commissioner on the model of the ‘‘City Manager” 
plan increasingly developed the symptoms of an undemocratic institu- 
tion superimposed upon a popularly elected Council. The upshot of 
all this was that the city government was turned into a government of 
checks and conflicts rather than one with a dynamic and coherent 
leadership. Even in Britain, where the committee system developed 
fully, it was felt that the committee system had stood in the way of 
effective administrative coordination. 

Search for an Alternative 

In India, there has been a continuous search for an alternative to the 
“Weak Mayor” system. The Rural Urban Relationship Committee 
appointed by the Government of India made some recommendations 
about the position of the Mayor and the structure of the committee 
system within the Municipal Corporations. The Sixth Conference of the 
Municipal Corporations held in 1967 adopted a resolution urging upon 
the Government of India to draw up a model draft bill for the guidance 
of various Municipal Corporations and State Governments.^ A seminar 
on “Cabinet System in Municipal Government” was organised under 
the auspices of the Centre for Training and Research in Municipal 
Administration, at the Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 
Delhi in September 1969. Although no unanimity could be reached on 
the nature of political executive in municipal government, nevertheless, 
there was a general consensus on the need for effecting municipal 


®D.N, Banerjee, op, cit,., p., 13. 
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reforms and bringing urban local government in tune with the country’s 
democratic ethos. It also came to be recognized more and more that 
the deliberative wing of the Municipal Corporation should be separated 
from its executive wing, that all executive powers should be vested in a 
determinate authority of cabinet type which would be collectively 
responsible to the deliberative body, that the Mayor should be placed 
in a position of providing effective leadership and his tenure to be for a 
reasonable period.^ 

The introduction of cabinet model in the Municipal Corporations is 
stated to have certain advantages. The cabinet system establishes a 
plural executive as distinguished from the singular executive as a “Strong 
Mayor” or presidential system of government. It has, therefore, more 
room for accommodating at least the important political leaders and 
offering them a share in the exercise of power. Secondly, a harmonious 
integration of the executive and the legislative wings is achieved through 
this system which thus steers clear of any possible deadlock between the 
two under a presidential system of government. Thirdly, the cabinet 
form can ensure concentration of both legislative and executive leader- 
ship in the hands of Councillors. Fourthly, there should be identical 
forms of governmentat all levels — national, state and local — if the local 
bodies are to provide the training ground for politicians aspiring to 
positions at higher levels. The cabinet system has the great merit of 
being easily understandable, as we have long been familiar with it, ever 
since dyarchy was introduced under the Government of India Act, 1919. 
Lastly, it is also argued that both the elements — power and service— lack 
in the existing forms of municipal government. The power and prestige 
attached to cabinet form of executive and the scope for service to the 
people are most likely to have attracted talented people. The local 
council, which is generally a talking shop without being effective in 
decision-making, can have purposeful discussion with the qualitative 
improvement in political leadership. And with the improvement of the 
quality of political leadership, administration can expect protection 
against the excesses of local democracy.'^ The idea of the Mayor-in- 
Coimcil, as envisaged here, is slightly different from the concept of 
Mayor-in-Conncil in the American context. In USA, the deliberative 
and the policy-making body called the ‘Council’ in municipal organi- 
zation is generally small in size and the Mayor is the solve executive 
bearing the reflection of the presidential form. But the Mayor-in- 

^Cabinet System in Municipal Government: Proceedings of the Seminar, Centre 
for Training and Research in Municipal Administration, The Indian Institute of 
Public A.dministration, New Delhi, 1970^: pp. 1-2. 

‘‘The Papers of Mobil Bhattacharya, M.A. Muttalib, and Ali Ashraf presented in 
the seminar on “Cabinet S3'Stcm in Municipal Government”, organized by the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, op, c/r,, pp. 15, 29'30 and 42. 
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Coimcil, conceived in the Indian context, is a valiant of the cabinet 
systciin being a small collective body chosen out of the bigger Council, 
called the Corporation, 

As a matter of fact, a model of municipal cabinet system on the 
“Mayor-in-Council” pattern was proposed for the Delhi Municipal Cor- 
poration in a draft parliamentary bill drawn up in 1966 which did not 
ultimately mature into eflect. 

Mayor-in-Council Pattern as envisaged by the Calcutta Municipal Cor- 
poration Act, 1980: Political Homogeneity of the Mayor in-Council 

West Bengal is the first State in India to consider seriously the 
adoption of the “Mayor-in-Gouncil” pattern of city government on the 
“Strong Mayor” mode! for Calcutta. In the “Statement of Objects and 
Reasons” of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Bill, 1979, it was 
stated : “The Calcutta Municipal Corporation Bill, 1979, seeks to re- 
place the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951 and introduces a new set-up of 
administration for the civic body of Calcutta,... “The bill, which had 
been passed by the West Bengal Legislative Assembly on May 6, 1980, 
obtained the assent of the President of India on December 28, 1981, to 
become the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980, repealing the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951. 

Under the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980, the municipal 
authorities are the Corporation, the Mayor -in-Council and the Mayor. 
In the repealed Act of 1951, the corresponding municipal authorities 
had been the Corporation, the Standing Committees and the Commis- 
sioner. The Standing Committees have now ceased to exist. Instead, 
there is a provision for the constitution of Municipal Consultative 
Committees to advise the Mayor-in-Council in the discharge of its func- 
tions, if so desired by it. The Commissioner has also ceased to be a 
statutory municipal authority. He is required to exercise his powers and 
functions subject to the supervision and control of the Mayor. 

At the first meeting of the Corporation after a general election, the 
elected members of the Corporation elect from among themselves one 
member to the Mayor and one member to be the Chairman. Under the 
previous Act, there was provision for the annual election of Mayor and 
Deputy Mayor. Under the existing Act, the Mayor and Chairman are 
elected for a term of five years, unless they resign earlier or are removed 
from olfice in accordance with the special procedure a-i laid down in 
Section 7 (1) (c); and the Deputy Mayor, to be nominated, not elected, 
by the Mayor. The Chairman presides oyer the meetings of the Corpo- 
ration, and not the Mayor as it was previously. Following the principle 
of separation of the deliberative wing from the executive wing, the 
position of the Chairman has been made to correspond to that of the 
Speaker in the Legislative Assembly, and the position of the Mayor may 
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be said to correspond to that of the Chief Minister of the state. 

Section 8 of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980, provides 
for a Mayor-in-Council consisting of the Mayor, the Deputy Mayor and 
not more than ten other elected members of the Corporation. The 
Deputy Mayor and the other members of the Mayor-in- Council are to 
be nominated by the Mayor from among the elected members of the 
Corporation. 

The nominees of the party or a combination of parties which secures 
a majority of seats in the elections of Councillors and Aldermen of the 
Corporation are elected as the Mayor and Chairman. In the elections to 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation held on June 30, 1985, out of a 
total seats of 141, the Left Front secured 68 seats,® Indian National 
Congress 67, Bharatiya Janata Party 2 and Independents 4.® Kamal 
Kumar Bose and Prasanta Das Gupta, the nominees of the Left Front, 
were elected as the Mayor and Chairman respectively as the Left Front 
could manage to muster the support of the majority with the help of 
two BJP Councillors and one independent Councillor. 

The Cabinet government basically functions through the party system. 
Political homogeneity is a cardinal principle of cabinet system of govern- 
ment. Following this principal of political homogeneity, all the members 
of the Mayor-in-Council nominated by the Mayor belong to various 
constituents of the ruling Left Front. 

At the state or national level, the leader of the political party that 
secures a majority of seats in the Legislative Assembly/House of the 
People following the elections, is invited by the Governor/President to 
form the ministry. The Chief Minister/Prime Minister is appointed by the 
Governor/President, and the other ministers are appointed by the latter 
on the recommendation of the former. Following the installation of the 
ministry, the session of the legislature is summoned by the Governor/ 
President on the advice of the Chief Minister/Prime Minister, as the case 
may be. On the first day of the session of the legislature, the election of 
the Speaker takes place immediately after the Governor’s/President’s 
Address. In the case of Calcutta Municipal Corporation, there being 
no distinction between the titular head and the real head of the executive 
government, the Mayor, unlike the State Chief Minister, is not appoin- 
ted by some superior authority, but is elected by the elected members of 
the Corporation at the first meeting of the Corporation after a general 
election. Secondly, the members of the Mayor-in-Council are formally 
appointed by the Mayor. At the state level, as has been noted, the 
power of appointment of the members of the Council of Ministers is 

^Partywisc position of the constituents of the Left Front was CPI(M)-49, CPI-7 
RSP-6, Forward Bloc-5, Forward Bloc (Marxist)-!. 

*37!^ Calcutta, July 2, 1985. 
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^Partywise position of the constituents of the Left Front was CPl(M)-49, CPI-7, 
RSP-6, Forward Bloc-5, Forward Bloc (Marxist)-I. 

«r/te Calcutta, July 2, 1985. 
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constitutionally vested in the Governor, although the real choice lies 
with the Chief Minister. A member of the Mayor-in-Couneil may be 
removed from office by a written order of the Mayor. Though the fate 
of a minister of a State Government virtually depends upon the confi- 
dence of the Chief Minister, nevertheless he can be removed only by the 
Governor. The Mayor, like the State Chief Minister, allocates portfolios 
among the members of the Mayor -in-Council. He presides over the 
meetings of the Mayor-in-Council. Likewise, the meetings of the State 
Council of Ministers {or Cabinet meetings) are presided over by the 
Chief Minister. The members of the Mayor-in-Council have hardly any 
existence without the Mayor. An individual member of the Mayor-in- 
Council may bow out of office by reason of ceasing to be a member of 
the Corporation, resignation or removal. The collective entity of the 
Mayor-in-Council is not, however, affected thereby. But if the Mayor 
ceases to hold office, the entire Mayor-in-Council goes away. Similarly, 
with the resignation or removal of the Chief Minister, the Council of 
Ministers as a whole stands dissolved. 

Mayor-in-Coumil: Dominant Position of the Mayor 

The Executive powers of the Corporation are to be exercised by the 
Mayor-in-Council. It is the operative municipal authority. The Mayor- 
in-Council is the sole authority to implement or execute the decisions 
of the ‘"Corporation at the meeting”. Under the 1951 Act, the Standing 
Committees and the Commissioner had the responsibility to carry out 
the decisions of the Corporation. But the Standing Committees, as has 
been noted, were politically heterogeneous, were not, in any way, respon- 
sible to the Corporation for their activities and were, above all, over- 
shadowed by the dominant stature of the Commissioner. 

There are several quasi-judicial authorities within the body corporate 
of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation" which lies outside the purview 
of executive jurisdiction of the Mayor-in-Council. Subject to this sole 
limitation, the Mayor-in-Council is the supreme executive authority. 

The Mayor is the key figure of the Mayor-in-Council. Under the 
previous Act, the statutory powers enjoyed by the Mayor were confined 
mainly to presiding over meetings of the Corporation, access to all 
records, obtaining reports from the Commissioner on municipal admi- 
nistration and hearing of appeal on disciplinary matters. The Mayor had 
nominal control over Standing Committees or Commissioner. The Stan- 
ding Committees, which comprised the Councillors and Aldermen, were 

’The authorities are:(0 Municipal Service Commission, (//) The Election Authority, 
(iii) the officers appointed for hearing objections against valuation or assessmenV 
(tv) Municipal Assessment Tribunal, and (v) Municipal Building Tribunal. 
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practically self-sufScient units. In the 1951 Act, it was nowhere specifi- 
cally stated that the Commissioner would function under the direction 
and control of the Mayor. The present Act modelled on the “Strong 
Mayor” pattern vests the Mayor with enormous powers and a reasonable 
tenure extending to five years. He is the controlling authority and the 
real source of executive powers of the Corporation. For all practical 
purposes, the Municipal Commissioner acts as his “executing arm” in all 
matters. In emergency cases, the Mayor can take decisions on his own 
in anticipation of the approval of the Mayor-in-Council. Under the 
1951 Act, the emergency powers were vested in the Commissioner. 

It has been alleged that in certain vital matters, the Mayor took 
decisions virtually without informing other members of the Mayor-in- 
Coimcil. The members of the Mayor-in-Council including the Deputy 
Mayor were stated to be kept in the dark about the controversial 
decision of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation to construct a commer- 
cial complex at Rawdon Square. Dr. K.P. Ghosh, the Chairman of the 
Municipal Consultative Committee**, and a senior Councillor of the Left 
Front, publicly brought allegation against the Mayor for taking a 
unilateral decision without consulting the Municipal Consultative 
Committee and informing the Deputy Mayor who was in-charge of 
market and park.*’ The decision of the Corporation to divert Rs. 15 lakh 
from the Provident Fund Account of the employees for meeting the 
expenses incurred in connection with the Mayors’ Conference held in 
Calcutta in 1987 could not initially be approved by most of the members 
of the Mayor-in-Council.’** In fact, this decision, in consultation with 
the State Government, was taken by the Mayor who was the host of 
this Conference, The members of the Mayor-in-Gouncil were informed 
of this decision at a time when a portion of the accumulated contri- 
butions of the employees towards P.F. have already been diverted. 
Finding no other alternative, the Mayor-in-Ccuncil had to approve 
this decision. Several members of the Mayor-in-Council in their private 
discussion have expressed their resentment over the way in which the 
Mayor has kept the Mayor-in-Council dark on a number of vital policy 
decisions. They were simply informed of the decisions already taken by 
the Mayor. 

The Mayor-in-Council, including the Mayor, at present, consists of 

sUnder Section 12 of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980, ihe Mayor-in- 
Council may constitute such number of Municipal Consultative Committees as it may 
deem fit. Each such Committee shall consist of not more than five elected members of 
the Corporation and shall advise the Mayor-in Council in the discharge of its func- 
tions. The provision for constitution of Municipal Consultative Committee is a new 
innovation under the present Act. 

^Jugantar, a Bengali Daily published from Calcutta, July 12, 1987. 

^'^Bartamant a Bengali Daily published from Calcutta, November 27, 1987, 
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12 members. All the major constituents of the Left Front have their 
representatives in the Mayor-in-Council: Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) — 8, Communist Party of India 2, Revolutionary Socialist 
Party~l, and Forward Bloc — i. The Mayor belongs to the major con- 
stituent of the Left Front, /.c. CPI (M), and the Deputy Mayor, to the 

CPI. The monthly remuneration of the Mayor, Deputy Mayor, and the 
members of the Mayor-in-Council (other than the Mayor and the 
Deputy Mayor) respectively is Rs. 1,000, Rs. 850 and Rs. 750. 
Moreover, the Mayor is entitled to a sumptuary allowance of Rs. 500 
per month, and the Deputy Mayor Rs. 300 per month. The other 
members of the Mayor-in-Counci! are too given a sumptuary allowance 
of Rs. 250 per month.” Kamal Kumar Bose, the Mayor, is an Aider- 
man. Although there is no legal bar on an Alderman becoming the 
Mayor, nevertheless, in the context of the collective responsibility of the 
Mayor-in-Council to the Corporation and in accordance with the 
accepted norm of cabinet government, it will be better if a person from 
among the directly elected representatives of the people holds the 
Mayoral Office. 

Collective Responsibility of the Mayor-in-Council to the Corporation 

Collective responsibility of the executive to the legislature is the 
crowning feature of the cabinet system. According to Section 8 (5) of 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act 1980, the Mayor-in-Council 
shall be collectively responsible to the Corporation. This collective 
responsibility of the Mayor-in-Council is the basic attribute of the cabi- 
net form of city government which the Act envisages to institute.^” 
The accepted methods of enforcing the responsibility of the executive 
in a parliamentary model of government are: (a) Question, (b) Calling 
attention notice, (c) Resolution, (d) Adjournment, (e) Discussion on 
matter of urgent public importance, and (/) No-confidence motion, etc. 
Under Section 105 of the Act, a Councillor or an Alderman may ask the 
Mayor-in-Council questions on any matter relating to the administration 
of the Corporation or the municipal government of Calcutta. The 
period of notice of a question is seven working days. The question in 
writing shall have to be submitted to the Municipal Secretary. 

According to sub-section (2) of Section 105, no question shall: 
(0 bring in any name or statement not strictly necessary to make the 
question intelligible, («) contain arguments ironical in expressions, impu- 
tations, epithets of defamatory statements, (Hi) ask for an expression of 
opinion or the solution of a hypothetical proposition, (iv) ask as to the 

^^Tlie Calcutta Miiriicipat Corporation (Remuneration and Facilities Rides', 19^5, 
as published in the Caientta Gacette Extraordinary, dated July 1 i , J 985. 

FMani, Sanyal, xYeir Dimension in Civic Services, as published in The Statew’an 
Calcutta, April 19, 1987. ' ’ 
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character or conduct of any person except in his official or public capa- 
city, (v) relate to a matter which is not primarily the concern of the 
Corporation, (vi) make or imply a charge of a personal character, 
(vii) raise questions of policy too large to be dealt within the limits of 
an answer to a question, (viii) repeat in substance questions already 
answered or to which an answer has been refused, (ix) ask for infor- 
mation on trivial matters, (x) ordinarily ask for information on matters 
of past history, (xi) ask for information set forth in accessible docu- 
ments or in ordinary works of reference, (xii) raise matters under the 
control of bodies or persons not primarily responsible to the Corpora- 
tion, and (xiii) ask for any information on any matter which is under 
adjudication by a court of law. 

Section 105 (2) of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980, is 
virtually the reproduction of Rule 43 of the Rules of Procedure and 
Conduct of Business in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly , that 
relates to the conditions of admissibility of questions in the Legislative 
Assembly. The Presiding Officer has the right to disallow any question 
which is, in his opinion, in contravention of the provisions of sub- 
section (2). If any doubt arises whether any question is in con- 
travention of the provisions of this sub-section, the matter is to be 
decided by the Presiding Officer, whose decision shall be final. The 
question may be answered either by the Mayor or by any other member 
of the Mayor- in-Council. Supplementary questions, if any, thereafter 
follow. These supplementary questions are put for the purpose of 
further elucidating any matter of fact regarding which an answer has 
been given by the Mayor- in-Council orally. As a matter of convention, 
the person who has put the question is given the first chance to put a 
supplementary question. 

Section 105 is a new provision introduced in the present Act. Under 
the previous Act, there was no provision for the right of the Councillors 
to ask questions. Reference may be made to the rules relating to the 
‘questions’ put in the West Bengal Legislative assembly. The period of 
notice of a question is 12 clear days. The questions may be classified into 
two categories: starred and unstarred. The questions, which are answered 
by the minister orally on the floor of the legislature, are called starred in 
nature. The questions for written answer are called unstarred questions. 
The questions are required to be written in the prescribed form. A 
member who desires an oral answer to his question shall distinguish it 
by an asterisk. If no asterisk is put to a question, it is treated as a 
question for written answer. The questions marked by asterisk are 
known as starred questions. The questions which are not distinguished 
by asterisk are called unstarred questions. In the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation, no such distinction between starred and unstarred ques- 
tions is made. The Mayor-in-Council generally gives a verbal reply to 
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the questions in the meeting of the Corporation. If, owing to the 
lack of time or any other reason, it is not possible to answer any 
question orally, the W'ritten reply thereof is furnished in the next meeting 
of the Corporation. There is no printed ‘question’ form yet available 
for the Councillors. They have to write the questions in plain paper. 
Although there is no restriction on the number of questions as such, 
which an MLA may ask during a session of the Assembly, yet it is pro- 
vided that not more than three starred questions by the same member 
will be placed on the list of questions for oral answer on any day. The 
questions in excess of three are placed on the list of questions for 
written answer. Thus, there is no limitation whatsoever on the number 
of imstarred questions. But a member can not ask more than three starred 
questions on single day. In the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 
we find no restriction on the number of questions that a Councillor or 
an Alderman may ask. It has, however, been agreed to by the ruling l eft 
Front and the Opposition parties represented in the Corporation that 
no Councillor will ask more than two questions in a meeting of the 
Corporation, In the case of Legislative Assembly, the Speaker decides 
the admissibility of a question. He has the unfettered right to disallow 
any question. Similarly, as noted earlier, the Presiding Officer of the 
Corporation decides on the admissibility of a question, and his decision 
is final. The Mayor, however, reserves the right to refuse to answer a 
question if, in his opinion, it cannot be answered without prejudice to the 
public interest. So, even if a question be admitted by the Presiding 
Officer, the Mayor, or on his instruction, any other member of the 
Mayor-in-Council, may refuse to reply to that question on the simple plea 
of safeguarding public interest. No such discretion has been given to the 
Chief Minister or the State Council of Ministers. It may be noted that 
the riiechanism of editing the questions has not still developed in the 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation. In the state legislature, the questions 
given notices of are edited in the Assembly Secretariat before being sent 
to the administrative departments concerned for answer. For this pur- 
pose, there is a separate section, namely, ‘question section’ in the 
Legislature Secretariat. 

According to Section 106 of the 1980 Act, any Councillor or Aider- 
man may give notice of raising discussion on a matter of urgent public 
importance to the Municipal Secretary specifying clearly the matter to 
be raised. The notice supported by the signatures of at least two other 
elected members shall reach the Municipal Secretary at least forty-eight 
hours before the date on which the discussion is sought. If the Chairman 

isRuIcs 34-56 of the Jiules of Frocedure and Conduct of Business in the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly (Secretariat, West Bengal Legislative A.ssembly, i983j, IHere- 
inafler to be referred to as Rules of Procedure]. A Hand Book for Members, Legislative 

Asserabiy Secretariat, West Bengal, J982, pp. 24-29. 
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admits the notice, he may specify such time for discussion as he may 
consider appropriate. There will be no formal resolution or voting 
following discussion. Likewise, under Rule 194 of the Rules of Proce- 
dure and Conduct of Business in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
a member desirous of raising discussion on a matter of urgent public 
importance may give notice in writing to the Secretary specifying clearly 
and precisely the matter to be raised. The notice must be accompanied 
by an explanatory note stating reasons for raising such discussion and 
supported by the signatures of at least two other members. If the Spea- 
ker is satisfied that the matter is urgent and is of sufficient importance 
to be raised in the blouse at an early date, he may admit the notice and 
in consultation with the Leader of the House, fix the date and the time 
not exceeding two and a half hours, for discussion. There will be no 
formal motion before the House for voting. The member, who has 
given notice, will make a short statement and the minister shall reply in 
short. The other members, with previous permission of the Speaker, 
may also take part in the dicussion.’'^ In the Calcutta Municipal Cor- 
poration, however, no member other than one who has given notice of 
raising discussion is generally allowed to speak. 

The Councillors or Aldermen may also ask for statement from the 
Mayor-in-Council on an urgent matter relating to the administration of 
the Corporation or the municipal government of Calcutta by giving a 
notice to the Municipal Secretary at least one hour before the com- 
mencement of the sitting on any day. The Mayor or a member of the 
Mayor-in-Council may either make a brief statement on the same day 
or fix a date for the same. There shall be no debate on such statement 
at the time it is made. Not more than two such matters shall be raised 
at the same sitting. The same practice is followed in the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly with a minor distinction that not more than one 
calling attention notice is accepted on a day.’ 

The Councillors have also the right to bring resolution for considera- 
tion in the meeting of the Corporation. The notice of the resolution will, 
however, reach the Municipal Secretary at least forty-eight hours be- 
fore the time fixed for the meeting.’® The right of the members of the 
West Bengal Legislative Assembly to move resolution in the House is 
laid down in Rule 166 of the Rules of Procedure in the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

Finally, the elected members of the Corporation, like the members 
of the State Legislative Assembly, have the right to remove the Mayor 
and the Chairman before the completion of their normal tenure. Sec- 
tion 7(1) (c) of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980, provides 

Hand Book for Members, 34. 

19S oi the Bales of Procedure. 

i«Seciion 96 of the Calcutta Municipal Corportion Act, 1980. 
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that a Mayor or a Chairman may be removed from office by a resolu- 
tion carried by a majority of the total number of elected members of 
the Corporation at a special meeting of the Corporation called for this 
purpose upon a requisition made in writing by not less than one-third 
of the elected members of the Corporation. It is provided that no such 
resolution shall be moved before the expiry of six months from the 
date of assumption of office by a Mayor or a Chairman, as the case may 
be. It is further provided that if such resolution is not carried by a 
majority of the total number of elected members of the Corporation, 
no further resolution for the removal of the Mayor or the Chairman 
shall be moved before the expiry of a period of six months from the 
date on which the former resolution was moved. Under the 1951 Act, 
there was no provision of bringing no-confidence move against the Mayor 
who used to hold office for a term of one year. Under Rule 199 of the 
Rules of Procedure and Conduct of Business in the West Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly, a no-confidence motion in the Council of Ministers, 
in order to be admitted, requires the support of at least forty-eight 
members of the Legislative Assembly. No restriction relating to time- 
limit upon the right of the members to bring no-confidence motion, 
however, exists. On January 21, 1987, a no-confidence motion brought 
by the Congress (1) Councillors against the Mayor was discussed. But 
amidst discussion and before voting on the motion could take place, 
the Chairman abruptly adjourned the meeting on the plea that accor- 
ding to the rules, the meeting could not continue beyond 7 p.m.”' 

Under Section 94 (1) of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 
1980, the Corporation shall meet not less than once in every month for 
the transaction of business. This is analogous to Section 88(1) of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951. But for the last two years and a half the 
meeting of the Corporation was generally held not more than once in a 
month, and the duration of a meeting was maximum 5 to 6 hours. Only 
during March 1986 and March 1988, the meeting continued for three 
consecutive days. In the said meetings the municipal budget for the 
respective financial years was presented and approved. Till 1972 (prior 
to the supersession of the Corporation by the State Government on 
March 22, 1972), the Corporation met usually once in a week, i.e., on 
every Friday. It is difficult to understand how it is possible for the 
Councillors and Aldermen to perform properly their duties concerning 
the enforcement of collective responsibility of the Mayor- in-Council if 
the Corporation meets few and far between and the duration of a meet- 
ing is so short. For the lack of time, the Councillors and Aldermen are 
not allowed to submit more than two questions in a meeting, although 
there is no statutory bar on the number of questions which they may 
ask. . 

5fa?Mwa/j, Calcutta, January 22 , 1987 . 
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From a perusal of the proceedings of the meetings of the Corporation, 
it appears that the elected representatives have not so far been able to 
utilize adequately the opportunities which the existing Municipal Act 
has conferred on them to control the functioning of the executive 
machinery of the *city government’. The average number of questions, 
calling attention notices, notices of raising discussion on a matter of 
urgent public importance and notices of resolution so far placed in the 
meetings of the Corporation are respectively : 25, 15, 2 and 6, These 
figures demonstrate that so far as questions and calling attention notices 
as techniques of enforcing the responsibility of the Mayor-in-Coimcil 
are concerned, the Councillors have taken some positive interest. But 
here also, the Councillors, who have taken regular interest, vary from 
10 to 15 only, i.e., approximately one-tenth of the total number of 
elected representatives. The factors responsible for this prima facie dis- 
appointing state of affairs may be : insufficient number of meetings, 
lack of healthy atmosphere which makes constructive discussion and 
criticism virtually impossible, iinawareness among the majority of 
Councillors of their ‘new and greater’ responsibilities and also inade- 
quate press coverage of the Corporation meetings. In the context of the 
insufficient press coverage of the proceedings of the meetings of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation, many Councillors, in their discussion with the 
author, have expressed doubt about the utility of regular homework for 
the Corporation meetings, because this ‘sincere endeavour’, to many of 
them, will hardly serve any purpose excepting the academic one.^® 

The Corporation’s legislative role is facilitated by a fiillfledged Muni- 
cipal Secretary’s Department which consists of, among others, one 
Secretary, five Deputy Secretaries and seven Assistant Secretaries. 

Instability of the Mayor-in-Council 

From the very party composition in the Calcutta Municipal Corpo- 
ration, it can be inferred that the Corporation is extremely vulnerable 
to political instability. In the Corporation elections held in June 1985, 
as already noted, no party or a combination of parties could secure a 
clear majority. The Left Front managed to get its candidates elected 
as Mayor and Chairman with the support of the BJP and Independent 
Councillors. In January 1987, one Independent Councillor, Sultan 
Hossain, who was with the Left Front, crossed over to Congress (1). 

has become a tendency, and rather increasing!}', on the part of maiiy public 
representatives to get press coverage by any means whatsoever. The motive behind 
the creation of ugly and chaotic scene on the ndor of the House by some legislators 
seems to be to get press highlight. There is a feeling that a serious deliberation or a 
speech on many occasions misses the attention of the press. But a disorderly incident 
instantly and inevitably finds place in the news headlines, and the actors of the drama 
automatically come to limelight, 
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Two BJP Councillors publicly declared their decision to support the 
no-confidence motion against the Mayor and other members of the 
May or-in-Council tabled by the Congress (I). On January 21, 1987, as 
has already been stated, before voting on the no-confidence motion 
could take place, the Chairman adjourned the meeting on the ground 
that according to the rules, the meeting could not continue beyond 
7 p.m.^** It had been alleged, and probably not without foundation, 
that the main reason for the. Chairman’s reluctance to put the motion 
to vote was that the Left Front did not have the majority in the Corpora- 
tion during the day. Kamal Kumar Bose resigned from the Mayorship 
on January 24, 1987. In his resignation letter, he admitted that ‘'it ap» 
pears that the Left Front has lost the majority in the House”. Till the 
election of the new Mayor, Bose continued as caretaker Mayor. There 
was, however, no Mayor-in-Council during that period. Confusion 
prevailed for about a month. The BJP, which virtually held the balance, 
suggested the formation of an all-party Mayor-in-Council to be headed 
by a BJP Mayor. Its argument was that the people of Calcutta in the last 
civic election had given a mandate for equal sharing of power in the ci- 
vic body. Accordingly the ten posts of the Mayor-in-Council could have 
been equally distributed between the Congress (I) and the Left Front. 
There could have been adjustments regarding the portfolios of the Chair- 
man and the deputy Mayor.*^ On February 13, 1987, the BJP severely 
criticized the Left Front Government for the ‘deplorable’ condition of 
the city. It further announced that its support might go to the side 
which would accept its 17-point charter of demand. These demands, 
among others, included the rebuilding of a Shiva Shrine in the Raja- 
bazar area of North Calcutta which was demolished a few years ago, 
improvement of water supply and drainage in the Burrabazar area which 
is presented by both the BJP Councillors, etc.^’® On February 20, 1987, 
Kamal Kamar Bose, the Left Front candidate, was, however, reelected 
as the Mayor by defeating his Congress (I) rival Shiv Kumar Khanna, 
by an unexpected margin of 22 votes.®® The election result was a clear 
indication of the fact that in defiance of the party whip, several Con- 
gress (I) Councillors and Aldermen voted for the Lelft Front candidate, 
and one did not attend the meeting at all. Two BJP Councillors, who 
had been w^ooed in turn by both the Congress (I) and the Left Front, ab- 
stained from voting on the plea that neither of them agreed to accept 
their 17-point charter of demand. The cross-voting was stated to have 
been influenced by rumours of denial of party tickets in the ensuing 

Statesman, CalciUta, January 22, 1987. 

January 25, 1987. 

"Ubid., January 28, 1987. 

^Hbid., February 14, 1987. 

-HbUL, February 21, 1987. 
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Assembly elections to some of the Pradesh Congress (I) group leaders 
and their folIowers.^‘' Thus, the decision of the BJP Councillors not to 
vote for either candidate did not matter in the least because the Com 
gress (I) was upstaged by its own members. In fact, intra-party strife 
of the Congress (I) is helping the Left Front to remain in power in the 
Calcutta Corporation. Besides, some Congress (I) Councillors are said 
to have developed some sort of ‘understanding’ with the Mayor. Unless 
the Left front is in a position to be in power, the Corporation might be 
superseded, and in the elections to follow, many of the Congress (I) 
Councillors, it is feared, might not get party nomination.’® 

The question may, therefore, reasonably arise whether it is possible 
for the present Mayor-in -Council to provide any dynamic executive 
leadership and to implement, with force and confidence, any policy with 
such a narrow majority. Reference, in this connection, may be made to 
an apprehension of B.S. Murthy, the former Union Health Minister, 
that he expressed, while inaugurating a seminar on ‘Cabinet System in 
Municipal Government’, organized by the Centre for Training and Rese- 
arch in Municipal Administration, at the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, New Delhi. Murthy had observed: “Stability in admi- 
nistration is the keystone of its success. If as a result of introduction of 
cabinet system in local government stability becomes casualty, we 
should think twice before doing so. It may be that no single party would 
command overwhelming majority in local government elections where 
elections are fought more on personal and other considerations than on 
party programmes, and with our experience of coalition governments in 
some States we should avoid creating a situation where municipal 
governments may become a game of the political chessboard of local 
intrigues”. This apprehension cannot be wholly ruled out in the case 
of Calcutta Municipal Corporation in the context of the existing party 
configuration prevailing there. 

Borough Committee 

A brief reference may be made to the Borough Committees contem- 
plated under the present Act. Because of the vast physical size of the 
city’ ' there is need for a decentralized second-tier unit to look after 
purely local problems which may not be efficiently administered by the 
headquarters administration. This explains the raison cVetre of the 
Borough Committees. In the repealed Act of 1951 also, there was pro- 

^^The Statsman, Calcutta, February 21, 1987. 

‘‘*®The author developed this impression after talking to a number of Congress(!) 
Councillors. 

^^Cabinet System in Municipal Government: Proceedings of the Seminar, pp. 7-8. 

‘^’.A-ccording to 1981 Census, the population of Calcutta is 32,91,655; its area is 
104 sq. km. 
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vision for the constitution of Borough Committees. But these Commi- 
ttees had no defined powers and responsibilities, and because of the 
vagueness of their jurisdiction, had litlle impact on the administrative 
system of the city government. The present Act, on the other hand, has 
specifically laid down the functions of Borough Committees. These 
functions include the removal of accumulated water on streets or public 
places due to rain or otherwise, the supply of pipes, sewerage and drain- 
age connections to premises, collection and removal ol solid wastes, 
disinfection, provision of health immunization and bustee services, 
maintenance of parks, drains and gulleys, etc. A Borough Committee, 
within the local limits of the borough, is required to discharge these func- 
tions, subject, however, to the general supervision and control of the 
Mayor-in-Council. The oflBcers and employees of the Corporation, who 
are assigned to a particular borough for the discharge of such functions 
as appropriately fall within the domain of the Borough Committees, are 
subordinate to the respective Borough Committee. This subordination 
is not, however, absolute as a Borough Committee itself functions under 
the general supervision and control of the Mayor-in-Council. The present 
system, in fact, combines the deliberative role of a Councillor or a 
member of the Corporation with limited executive responsibility as a 
member of the Borough Committee."® 

One hundred forty-one electoral wards of Calcutta Municipal Corpora- 
tion have been grouped into 15 Borough Committees. So, on an average, 
a borough would be having nine or ten wards. The membership of 
the Borough Committee is not open to the Aldermen as they do not re- 
present any specific ward. Under the original Act, the Chairman of Cor- 
poration, the members constituting the panel of Presiding OflBcers and the 
members of the Mayor-in-Council were debarred from being the members 
of the Borough Committees. The Chief Executive OflBcer, CMDA, or 
the Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust were also left outside 
the composition of the Borough Committees since they were not elected 
from any v ard constituting the borough. Subsequently in 1985, the 
relevant Section of the Act [Section 1 1 (2)] was amended to waive the 
restriction on the Chairman of the Corporation, Councillors constitu- 
ting the panel of Presiding Officers, and the members of the Mayor-in- 
Council, to be represented on the Borough Committees. This legislative 
amendment was initially brought about by an Ordinance immediately 
following the elections to the Calcutta Municipal Corporation in June 
1985. The Left Front, as already stated, succeeded in forming the Mayor- 
in-Council with the help of a very narrow majority. Had the Chairman, 
12 members of the Mayor-in-Council and the members constituting the 
panel of Presiding Officers been debarred from becoming the members 


=8p.N. Banerjec, op, cit., p. 73. 
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of the Borough Committees, most of such Committees would have been 
virtually controlled by the Opposition Party, i.e., Indian National 
Congress. Consequently, the possibility of continuous strained relation, 
if not always open confrontation, between the Mayor-in-Council and 
the Borough Committees dominated by the Congress (I), could not be 
overruled. It has, therefore, been held, and not totally without found- 
ation, that the motive behind the promulgation of the aforesaid Ordi- 
nance, just on the eve of the session of the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembl}', was purely political. Even the opinion of the elected ‘city 
government’ was not taken prior to the amendment of the Act; and this 
has been construed, in certain quarters, as derogatory to the principle 
of local self government. The members of the Mayor-in-Council and even 
the Chairman of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation are, at present the 
ordinary members of the relevant Borough Committees which are 
headed by the ordinary Councillors. This is rather unusual. The 
Mayor-in-Council is the highest executive body and the Borough Com- 
mittees have to function under the complete control of the Mayor-in- 
Council. How can a member of a controlling and superior body (i.e., 
Mayor-in-Council) play the role of an ordinary member of a subordi- 
nate boby (i.e , Borough Committee) within the same organization? This 
is administratively anomalous. 

The Calcutta Municipal Corporation is the first municipal body in 
India which is making experiment with the cabinet system. It is a 
break-through in the governing system of the large cities in India. To 
the extent this model will strike roots and prove to be a successful one, 
its gradual spread to other large cities in India is a matter of time. Al- 
ready, the All-India Council of Mayors has voiced its unanimous 
demand for the introduction of the Calcutta Model throughout India. 

□ 
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T he municipalities in the erstwhile Bombay state were first set 
up under Government Act of 1850 and granting of Municipal 
status depended on voluntary application by the citizens. The Act of 
1862, increased the functions of municipal bodies and the Act of 1873 
made them corporate bodies. The subsequent Acts, and the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901 defined the structure, powers and functions 
of municipal bodies in the state. The Act of 1901 made the provision 
for appointment of a Chief Officer for the municipalities. The Act of 
1925 conferred wider powers on the city or borough municipalities by 
providing for creation of four executive committees besides the Standing 
Committee. After the bifurcation of Bombay State into Maharashtra 
and Gujarat in 1960, the municipalities in these states have been gov- 
erned by the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965 and Gujarat Munici- 
palities Act, 1963 respectively. 

Types of Municipal Bodies in Maharashtra 
There are three types of Municipal bodies in Maharashtra, namely, 
municipal corporations, municipal council and cantonment boards. As 
of today, there are 11 municipal corporations, 221 Municipal Councils 
and seven Cantonment Boards in Maharashtra. These are governed res- 
pectively by the Bombay Provincial Municipal Corporation Act, 1949 
(BPMC Act), Bombay Municipal Corporation Act, 1888, City of Nagpur 
Corporation Act, 1948, and Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965 
(MM Act) and Cantonment Act, 1924. The MM Act, 1965 has been 
amended in March 1987, but has not been brought into force. 

Structure, Composition, Tenure of Municipal Councils 
Like Gujarat, in Maharashtra too the municipal authorities are charg- 
ed with carrying out the provisions of the MM Act for each municipal 
area:’ 

^Governmem of Maharashtra, The Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965, Chap- 
ter n, Section 7, Government Central Press, Bombay, p. 7420, ’ ’ ^ 
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(a) the Council; 

{b) the President; 

(c) the Standing Committee; 

{d) the Subjects Committees, if any; and 
(e) the Chief Officer. 

The Municipal Council consists of elected Councillors, whose number 
varies from 20 to 60 according to population and class of the municipal 
council. ; 

A President is elected from amongst the Councillors and he holds 
office for a term coterminus with the term of the elected councillors. 
The Vice-President is appointed by the President for a period of one 
year. The Act also provides for the reservation of seats for women and 
for the persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

For every ‘A’ and 'B’ Class Councils, there is a Standing Committee 
and the following five subjects Committees.® 

(0 Public Works Committee; 

(ii) Education Committee; 

(Hi) Sanitation, Medical and Public Health Committee; 

(/r) Water Supply and Drainage Committe; and 
(v) Planning and Development Committee. 

It is compulsory for the ‘C’ Class Municipal Councils to appoint a 
Standing Committee. However, they may appoint Subject Committees 
by their choice. 

If any Council has acquired or established a Transport Undertaking, it 
may, with the previous approval of the State Government, appoint an 
additional Subject Committee by the name of Transport Committee. The 
members of the Committees are elected by the Councillors and hold 
office for a period of one year. Number of Councillors in these Com- 
mittees can be decided by the municipal council depending upon their 
Class and the total number of Councillors. 

Appointment of Chief Officer and Other Officers 

According to the Act there is a provision of Chief Officer for every 
council. Like GM Act, the MM Act does not specify the educational 
qualifications of the Chief Officer but those are provided under the 
Rules. There is also a provision of other appointments by the Municipal 
Council. The creation of these posts require the sanction of the Director 
of Municipal Administration. These posts are: 

(i) a Municipal Engineer; 

^Government of Maharashtra, op. ciY., Section 62, p. 7448A, 
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in) a Water Works Engineer; 

0'//) a Municipal Health Officer; 

{iv) a Municipal Auditor; 

(v) a Municipal Education Officer; and 

(vO any other officer as may be designated by the State Government 
in this behalf. 

As per the Maharashtra Municipalities Act of 1965, there was a pro- 
vision for a common cadre of the Chief Officers and all or any of the 
officers specified in sub-section (2) as mentioned above, whose minimum 
salary (exclusive of allowances) was not less than Rs. 225 per month. If 
the minimum salary (exclusive of allowances) is Rs. 75 per month, the 
power of making appointment is vested in the Standing Committee and 
if the council so decides, in the President. If the minimum salary of the 
post is above Rs. 75, a general or special order of the Director of 
Municipal Administration is necessary. In this case, the power of mak- 
ing appointment vests in the Council or in the Standing Committee.-' 

Maharashtra Public Services {Subordinate) Selection Board Act, 1973 
Accordingly, the municipal councils appointed their personnel up to 
1976. With the coming into force of the Maharashtra Public Services 
(Subordinate) Selection Board Act, 1973 with effect from 15th November 
1976, appointments to Municipal Services were brought under the pur- 
view of this Board. In addition to this, the staffing of the State Govern- 
ment Offices and Zilla Parishads was also one of the basic functions of 
the Board. This Act was amended in 1977, so as to exempt lower level 
municipal posts from the purview of the Board. The amended Act came 
into force from January 1, 1978. Under the amended Act, the Govern- 
ment issued orders specifying certain categories of posts in municipal 
councils, as lower level (inferior) posts. 

Direct Recruitment of Municipal Employees 
The appointment by transfer and deputation were totally out of the 
purview of this Board. Only the appointment by direct recruitment and 
promotion were within the purview of this Board. For the purpose of 
appointment by direct recruitment, the Municipal Councils were requir- 
ed to notify the vacancies to the Board in the prescribed form under 
Rule 14(1) of the Maharashtra Public Services (Subordinate) Selection 
Board Rules, 1976. This form had details pertaining to the number of 
vacancies, qualifications, age, experience and other relevant details. In 
addition, the form indicated, reservation for Backward Classes. For the 
purpose of indicating the reservations, the municipal councils were 

'‘Government of Maharashtra, op. eit., Section 75, 75A, 76, pp. 7453-54 A. 
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required to consider the Maharashtra Municipalities Backward Class Per- 
sons (Recruitment in Municipal Services) Rules, 1977, as notified by the 
government.^ 

Mode of Recruitment 

As regards the mode of recruitment, according to Section 76 of the 
Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965, the posts which fall under pur- 
view of the State Selection Board, the Director of Municipal Adminis- 
tration was required to issue special or general orders. However, in prac- 
tice, for the creation of posts on the establishment schedule of the muni- 
cipal councils, the Collectors and Commissioners did not specify whether 
the posts should be filled in by direct recruitment or by promotion. 

The powers of appointment of candidates selected by the Board vested 
in the Chief Officer of the Municipal Council, it was for the Chief 
Officer to determine the mode of recruitment. Guidance, however, could 
be drawn from two factors, i.e., prescribed experience and the age limit 
(where more than five years’ experience and no age limit prescribed, it 
was assumed that the post was to be filled in by promotion; where less 
experience was prescribed and the age limit was 25 to 30 years, the posts 
could be considered for being filled in by direct recruitment). 

Under section 76 of the MM Act, pay-scales and allowances are de- 
termined by bye-laws made by the council if the minimum salary (ex- 
clusive of allowances) is less than Rs. 75 per month and in case of 
of other employees whose salary is Rs. 75 or more, they are determined 
by general or special orders made by the Director of Municipal Ad- 
ministration,'^ 

Changes in the Method of Direct Recruitment 

The requisitions for the post indicate the age, qualifications, and ex- 
perience which were required to be advertised by the Board. There were, 
however, instances where the qualifications prescribed by the Collector 
or Commissioner were not actually incorporated by the municipal coun- 

^Government of Maharashtra, Urban Development and Public Health Department, 
No MUG-4676/35931/CR/602/U.D.— 9, dated August 25, 1977. 

®Section 76 of the MM Act has been amended by the Maharashtra Act No. IV of 
1987. Accordingly, if the minimum salary (e.xclusive of allowances) does not exceed 
Rs. 200 per month, the power of making appointment is vested in the Standing Com- 
mittee and if the Council decides, in the President. If the minimum salary of the post 
exceeds Rs, 200 the power of making appointment is vested in the Council and if the 
Council so decides in the Standing Committee, Subject to general or specific orders 
by the State Government, the Chief Officer is also empowered to make appointments 
to the posts the minimum salary of which does not exceed Rs. 200. 

Some changes are also introduced in Section 79(2). However, till now these amen- 
dments made under the Maharashtra Act. No, IV of 1987 are not brought into force. 
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oils ill the requisitions. After the modification of Maharashtra Munici- 
palities Act of 1965 on February 28, 1983, the method of appoint- 
ments was changed. 

All appointments to the posts other than the posts of inferior Munici- 
pal Servants were to be made by the Chief Officer or by any person 
duly authorised by the coiincii for the purpose, from the list of candi- 
dates selected under the Maharashtra Public Services (subordinate) 
Selection Board Act, 1973. 

All appointments to the posts of inferior municipal servants created 
were to be made by the Chief Officer, or by any person or authority au- 
thorised by the council for this purpose. By the order of the Governor 
on August 6, 1983, Maharashtra Public Services (Subordinate) Selection 
Board Act, 1973 was repealed and all Selection Boards and Special 
Selection Board constituted thereunder were dissolved and members 
were removed from their office. 

This Act is called The Maharashtra Public Services (subordinate) 
Selection Boards (Repeal) Act, 1986.® 

Existing Municipal Personnel System in Maharashtra 

There are two types of personnel systems in the Municipal Councils 
of Maharashtra State. First is state cadre of Chief Officers appointed 
by direct recruitment (Unified Personnel System) and the second is sepa- 
rate personnel system in which the recruitment is controlled by the 
municipal council and ‘’Staff Selection Committee” appointed by the 
council. 

Cadre of Municipal Chief Officers 

Since May 1, 1974, there is a cadre of Chief Officers in Maharashtra. 
Chief Officers Service is called the “Maharashtra State Municipal 
Officers’ Service” and consists of Grade I, Grade II and Grade III 
Chief Officers, This is a state cadre and the officer appointed in those 
three cadres may be posted to A, B or C class Municipal Council in any 
part of the state. 

Ratio of Promotion and Direct Recruitment 

Appointment to the post of Chief Officer Grade I of the service is 
made by promotion and direct recruitment in the ratio of 75:25. On the 
basis of result of combined competitive examination to be held by the 
commission in accordance with the rules prescribed under Government 
Resolution, Revenue and Forest Departments." 

^'Government of Maharashtra, Maharashtra Government Gazette dated August 8 
j983, Maharashtra Act No. XXXLV of 1983, p. 295, 297. 

■^Government of Maharashtra, Revenue and Forest Department, Government Re- 
soluiion No. RCr/I18I/85439/M-10 dated October 13, 1981. 
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Twenty-five per cent of the Grade I posts are filled by Direct 
Recruitment method. (It is necessary for the candidate to possess 
a bachelor’s degree). Remaining 75 per cent of the posts of the Chief 
Officers are filled by promotion of suitable persons on the basis of 
seniority-cum-meiit from amongst the persons holding the post of Chief 
Officer, Grade II, having not less than three years’ service in that post. 

Appointment to the post of Chief Officers, Grade II of the service is 
made by promotion and direct recruitment in the ratio of 50:50.® 

The candidates are selected on the basis of the result of combined 
competitive examination held by the commission. A candidate has to 
present a degree certificate. Suitable candidates are selected by promo- 
tion on the basis of seniority-cum- merit, from the persons holding a post 
of Chief Officer, (Grade III). Three years’ service experience in the same 
capacity is necessary for promotion. 

Appointment to the post of Chief Officers, (Grade III) of the service 
is made by direct recruitment. A candidate must possess a degree certi- 
ficate or the Local Self-Government Diploma of All India Institute of 
Local Self-Government, Bombay or a Diploma in Local Self-Govern- 
ment Administration of the Nagpur University or a Diploma in Civil 
Engineering or Public Administration or management. The candidate 
should also possess a sufficient knowledge of Marathi. The upper age 
limit in the case of municipal employees possessing the prescribed quali- 
fications for being appointed to the post of Chief Officers, Grade III, is 
40 years. It is also provided in the Government Rules that where any 
post in the service remains vacant due to non-availability of suitable 
candidates for recruitment to such post either by direct recruitment or 
promotion, or where there is any leave or other temporary vacancy of 
any post in the service, the post is filled in by appointment of a suitable 
officer from the Revenue Department of the Government. 

Following are the qualifications of the Chief Officers of some of the 
Municipal bodies in Maharashtra. 


Designation 

Municipal Council 

Educational Qualification 

Chief Officer 

Malkapur 

Undergraduates, L.S.G.D. 

Chief Officer 

Igatpuri 

S.S.C., L.S.G.D. 

Chief Officer 

Ramtek 

S.S.C., L.S.G D. 

Chief Officer 

Pachora 

S.S.C. 

Chief Officer 

Chiplun 

B.Com. L.G.S. 

Chief Officer 

Latur 

B.Sc. 

Chief Officer 

Buldana 

M.Com. 

Chief Officer 

Yawatmal 

M.A. 

Chief Officer 

Morshi 

M.A., L.S.G.D. 


sGovernmem of Maharashtra, Urban Development Deparlment, Government 
Notification No. MCO/1084/1860/'CR 256/84-UD-14, dated May 18, 1985, 
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According to the Government of Maharashtra Rules, the candidates 
who are appointed to the posts of Chief Officers’ Grade I & II by direct 

recruitment, are on probation for two years. In this period, they have 

to undergo the courses of training*’ and qualify such examinations, 
within two chances. Until they satisfy the appointing authority, their 
appointment is provisional. Their appointment is confirmed on the 
basis of their performance and service record. 


Appointing Authority for Promotion 

For the appointment of Chief Officers there is a constitution of Select* 
ion Committee which prepares a select list. Two separate select lists of 
Chief Officers in Grade 11 and Grade III are prepared for the purpose 
of appointment to the post of Grade I and Grade 11 Chief Officers res- 
pectively by promotion. Following are the members ol this selection 
committee; 


(0 The Secretary, Urban Development Department 

and Director of Municipal Administration Chairman 

{a) The Deputy Secretary, Urban Development De- 
partment (Municipal Administration) Member 

(///) An Officer not below the rank of Under Secre- 
tary belonging to Backward Classes Member 

{iv) The Deputy Director of Municipal Administra- 
tion; Bombay Member 


Procedure for Promotion 

The selection committee usually meets in the month of September 
every year or in any month as the Chairman may specify In this behalf. 

The names of the officers included in each select lists are arranged in 
order of their inter se seniority at the time of such inclusion. 

The Selection Committee may also give any particular officer higher 
rank than that warranted by his seniority if he is considered by the com- 
mittee to be of exceptional ability or outstanding merit in accordance 
with the orders on the subject issued by the Government from time to 


^Government of Maharashtra, Urban Development Department Order No. MCO, 
2785/2234/CR-219/85/UD-14 dated 3rd March 1987. According to this Government 
Order the directly recruited five grade I and forty grade TI Probationary Chief Officers 
selected by the MPSC, will have to undergo Induction Training at (he All India Insti- 
tute of Local Self-Government, (AIILSG) Bombay. This training programme is 
divided into two phases. (6 months preliminary training at the All India Institute of 
Local Self-Goyernmcnt--Phase I; 41 /., months practical training in municipalities and 
IV 2 month training at the All India Institute of Local Self-Government, Phase II). They 
will have to qualify the examination after the completion of training. As per the re- 
quirements of the State Government, this •arrangement may continue in future. 
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time. The seniority interse of oflScers promoted to the posts of Grade 
I and Grade II Chief Officers is determined as follows: 

1. If they are promoted on different dates, then according to the 
dates of promotion. 

2. If they are promoted on the same dates then on the basis of 
their inter se seniority in the grade from which they are pro- 
moted. 

The Chief Officers’ service is transferable anywhere in the state, except 
that the chief officer belonging to the Grade III can not be transferred 
from one Revenue Division to another without the previous sanction of 
the State Government.^'’ 

Along with the intelligence test. General Knowledge test and viva 
voce or personality test, the prescribed subjects in the competitive exa- 
mination are so selected that an aptitude and study of the candidate 
in the related subjects is done with objective criteria. 

The foregoing paragraphs narrated the various changes introduced in 
the municipal personnel system in Maharashtra. However, various issues 
like, establishment of some independent agency to govern the municipal 
personnel matters, introduction of the unified cadre of the other officers 
(municipal engineers, water works engineers, town development officers, 
municipal health officer, municipal auditor, municipal accountant and 
municipal education officer); and the practice of appointing Revenue 
Officer or the post of Chief Officer need reconsideration. □ 


loGovernmerU of Maharashtra, Urban Development Department Resolution No. 
MCO. 1082/2021 /CR-198/82/UD-14, dated December 17, 1983, known as The Maha- 
rashtra State Municipal Chief Officer’s Service (Recruitment and Conditions of Ser- 
vice) Rules, 1983, p. 199. 
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T he idea to set up a state owned passenger transport service was 
originally mooted by the pre-Independence Provincial Government 
of Bengal in 1943-44. Prompted by the deterioration in performance 
and conditions of service offered by the prevalent private buses, it was 
contended that the state should take over the responsibility of supply- 
ing mass transportation services in the metropolitan area. 

The service was formally introduced on July 31, 1948 under the West 
Bengal State Transport Organization (WBSTO), a departmental unit of 
the Directorate of Transportation. Initially the fleet consisted of twenty- 
five petrol driven single decker buses operated on six routes. The diesel 
era began with the purchase of two double decker buses from England 
in 1949-50. 

Other important factors weighing in favour of the Government of 
West Bengal’s involvement in the field of public transport were: 

(0 The increasing commuter volume in the city and its conurbation 
spurred by large scale immigration from East Bengal and other 
parts of the state and its hinterland, in search of employment 
from opportunities arising from industrial and commercial expan- 
sion in West Bengal; 

(a) Private buses were mainly family enterprises with vehicle ownership 
rarely exceeding two; so they were considered to be financially 
incapable and organizationally inequipped to handle future transit 
demand or provide jobs to the growing number of unemployed 
intheState;’- 

^Report of the Commission of ItKjuiry, CakuttSL Bus and Tram Fare Structures in 
Terms of Decimal Coinage, 1948i pp. 6-7. 
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{in) Private bus services had become operationally unreliable and an 
environment of indiscipline amongst the operators led to frequent 
confrontations with passengers. 

The major objectives for starting state bus services may, therefore, be 
summed up as follows: 

id) to bring motor bus services in West Bengal under a central 
ownership; 

ib) to provide commuters with more organized, reliable, safe and 
cheap transport services and facilities using vehicles and other 
necessary infrastructure of the latest yet appropriate type; and 
(c) to provide jobs to the growing number of middle-class unemplo- 
yed and displaced persons from erstwhile East Bengal," 

On June 15, 1960, the WBSTO was reconstituted into the Calcutta 
State Transport Corporation (CSTC) under the Road Transport Corpo- 
ration Act (Union Act LXIV) of 1950. This Act, which formally came 
into effect in the state from March 2, 1953, reflects the recognition at 
the national level of the need to provide commuters with public trans- 
port services. 

As a Corporation, the CSTC was vested with autonomous powers to 
operate the services including route selection, vehicle purchase and 
maintenance, depot management, etc., in addition to dealing with other 
day-to-day administrative functions. The Board and the Managing 
Director are appointed by the State Home (Transport) Department 
which also reviews and approves the annual budget. At present, the 
Transport Minister of West Bengal is the Chairman of the Board. 

The CSTC obtains share capital from the State and Central Govern- 
ment, supplemented by loans from the state, the Centre and the CMDA 
for financing capital expenditure. A portion of the fixed capital outlay 
has been financed through the re-discounting facilities offered by the 
Industrial development Bank of India (IDBI) By floating market 
loans capital has also been obtained. As regards working capital, the 
CSTC is authorized to borrow from nationalized banks against hypo- 
thecation of inventories, in addition to w'ays and means advances sanc- 
tioned by the State from time to time. Besides these sources, between 
1977-78 and 1984-85, financial and technological assistance was provided 
in phases under the World Bank aided Calcutta Urban Transport Pro- 
ject (CUTP)." 

While the CSTC was authorized to operate public transport services 

^Report of CSTC Inquiry Commission^ Government of We.st Bengal 1976, 
pp. 14-15. 

\Sfaff Appraisal Report IDA-CUTP, mo, pp, 
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m the metropolitan area for maximum social benefits, it was also 
deemed essential to run the vehicles on a financially viable basis in 
order to avoid operational losses that would add to social costs. In 
effect, the Corporation is required to produce maximum service outputs 
through the best possible allocation and productive utilization of all 
existing and potential resources, simultaneously, to minimize costs and 
explore possibilities of generating maximum yields in order to be orga- 
nizationally self-sufficient. 

The present fleet with a serviceable strength of 955 buses on a total 
of 52 city routes makes 7.86 lakh passenger trips daily, that is approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the estimated demand in the metropolitan area. 

FORMS OF SERVICE AND PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Besides the ordinary form of city service being plied by the CSTC, 
three other service forms had been introduced between 1968-75. These 
were the: 

(/) Long Distance Service (LDS), which was started on April 14, 
1968 to serve areas beyond the CM D to neighbouring districts 
and towns, as well as some adjacent states. By June 1973 there 
were 10 routes on which 20 buses plied regularly. In 1981 there 
were 41 routes which rose to 55 in 1983-84. The service-km had 
increased simultaneously. In 1977-78, 59 lakh km of service was 
provided, compared to 122 lakh km in 1983-84. 

in) Limited Stop City Service {L) was started on July 1, 1972. These 
buses stopped at every second or third stop and charged an 
additional Rs. 0.05 per stage travelled. In 1977-78 there were 10 
routes which by 1983-84 had increased to 19. 

iiii) Special City Service (SP) was started on .luly 1, 1975 by the 
name of ‘Deluxe’ services, offering point to point access within 
the city. It was later re-christened as ‘special’ services. The 
initial fare rate was Rs. O.IO per km for a minimum of five kms, 
which rose to Rs. 0.14 per km in 1984. From six routes in 
1975, special buses now run on 17 routes with destinations rang- 
ing beyond city limits. 

The CSTC fleet consists of single-decker (SD) and double-decker (DD) 
buses, with articulated double-deckers (SADD) having greater passenger 
capacities also being used on some routes. 

It may be mentioned here that since the LDS does not directly serve 
intra-urban commuters, the present study will be restricted to the analysis 

*Vide Section 22, The Road Transport Corporation Act, 1950 (64 of 1950), 
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of functions and performance of the city service forms. 

Table 1 shows some essential physical characteristics of the CSTC 
fleet by bus and service type. 

TRENDS IN SERVICE PERFORMANCE 

The years of the Corporation witnessed some progress in terms of 
service outputs as well as revenue earned. After 1961-62 a declining 
trend characterized the operations, continuing over the years. The 
CSTC’s problems arise mainly from its mismanagement of resources — 
physical, financial and human. Although the fleet and personnel stren- 
ngth had been upgraded from time to time with the addition of new 
service forms, the performance of the service continued to remain below 
the desired level. 

From Table 2 it may be noted that the decline in outshedding of buses 
and the subsequent loss of trips set in from the later half of the Sixties 
and has continued to the Eighties. During the Seventies this trend be- 
came more prominent. In 1974-75 the ratio of effective to serviceable 
vehicles, which is an indicator of capacity utilization, was the lowest at 
33.5 per cent. The early years of the Eighties however witnessed a rise 
in the serviceable strength with the influx of new vehicles purchased 
under the CUTP. But both outshedded and effective fleet rose margi- 
nally, only to fall back in line with the previous trend. 

The service output estimates of the corresponding years followed a 
similar pattern of decline. Service-km between 1960-61 and 1977-78 
declined from 1,30,448 to 70,612 (46%). There was marginal rise to 
94,392 km in 1979-80 after which it fell once again to 86,956 km. in 
1983-84 (50% fall over 1960-61). The average daily per bus km. went 
down from 40 per cent between 1960-61 and 1977-78 to a further 5 per 
cent in 1983-84. Similar fluctuations are observed in passenger volume 
carried, with the decline being particularly prominent between 1966-67 
to 1971-72, between 1973-74 to 1977-78 and finally between 1980-81 to 
1983-84. Other service outputs which indicate the worth of the service 
to the commuter, show similar decline. The marginal gains registered 
in some intermittent periods could not be sustained nor consolidated 
for the future. This loss of effectiveness of the fleet through underutili- 
zation of capacity, cost the CSTC heavily in financial terms, as revenue 
dropped correspondingly. The deterioration in the performance of state 
buses may be mainly attributed to the following factors: 

1. The ambiguous nature of certain government policies towards 
public transport, particularly bus services in Calcutta and its 
conurbation, proved detrimental the GSTC’s operations; 

2, The rising incidence of breakdowns from mechanical failure led 
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Note: (/) OD=Ordinary City Service (h) Fuel consumption of some STUs in other metropolitan cities. 

SP —Special City Service BEST (Bombay)^-^2.9 km/lit (AV) 

L= Limited Stop City Service DTC (Delhi) =3.6 km/lit 

PTC (Madras) =3.5 km/lit 



Period Serviceable Ouphedded Effective Average l^mly Average Km. Passenger Average No. Average No. 

Fleet Fleet Fleet Veh. Km of Per Bus Per Trips! Day of Passengers! of Passen- 
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to lower outshedding, and trips remaining incomplete; 

3. Non-replacement of aged vehicles with new ones in due time led 
to higher breakdowns and subsequent low outshedding; 

4. High rate of absenteeism among the operating crew and other 
labour problems that lowered human productivity; and 

5. The operations were not financially viable, so that revenue defi- 
cits continued to accumulate over the year thereby plunging the 
CSTC deeper into public debt. 

Besides these causes, there are the losses in service outputs due to the 
increasing frequency of congestion on routes. Over the years this pheno- 
menon has considerably affected normal movement of vehicles, causing 
increases in travel time and costs, both of which add to the organi- 
zation’s problems. 

Further insight into the problems has been provided below through 
detailed investigation of these factors. 

Public Transport and Related Government Policies 

To expand the scope of State bus operations within the city and its 
immediate neighbourhood, the State had issued directives between 1954- 
63 authorizing the takeover of all routes and banning the entry of 
private buses in all these areas.® 

Between 1964-66 the CSTC had virtual monopoly of all intracity 
routes, though it had been enjoying the advantages of operating on 
nationalized routes since 1960-61. The improvement was however short- 
lived. Problems relating to fleet maintenance and labour indiscipline 
set the momentum for renewed deterioration, which offset all gains 
derived earlier. 

On December 9, 1966, in acknowledgement of theCSTC’s inability to 
serve the public transport needs of Calcutta. The State revoked its 
earlier stand on nationalization of routes and allowed private buses once 
again on city; routes.® 

Gradually, the private buses were re-instated on city and suburban 
routes and they began gaining in strength. This process continued till 
1970-71 by which time the CSTC’s performance had gone down still 

Wide Home (Transport) Department, Government of West Bengal, Notification 
Nos. in the Calcutta Gazette Extra-ordinary. 

(/) 6067— WT, September 26, 1957. 

(i7) 3335— WT, May 20, 1960. 

(ji7) 5952— WT, August 21. 1963. 

(iv) 1928— WT, December 8, 1973. 

« F/t/c Home (Transport) Department, Government of West Bengal, Notification 
No. 14151-WT in the Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, December 9, 1966, 
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to lower oiitshedding, and trips remaining incomplete; 

3. Non-replacement of aged vehicles with new ones in due time led 
to higher breakdowns and subsequent low outshedding; 

4. High j rate of absenteeism among the operating crew and other 
labour problems that lowered human productivity; and 

5. The operations were not financially viable, so that revenue defi- 
cits continued to accumulate over the year thereby plunging the 
CSTC deeper into public debt. 

Besides these causes, there are the losses in service outputs due to the 
increasing frequency of congestion on routes. Over the years this pheno- 
menon has considerably affected normal movement of vehicles, causing 
increases in travel time and costs, both of which add to the organi- 
zation’s problems. 

Further insight into the problems has been provided below through 
detailed investigation of these factors. 

Public Transport and Related Government Policies 

To expand the scope of State bus operations within the city and its 
immediate neighbourhood, the State had issued directives between 1954- 
63 authorizing the takeover of all routes and banning the entry of 
private buses in all these areas.® 

Between 1964-66 the CSTC had virtual monopoly of all intracity 
routes, though it had been enjoying the advantages of operating on 
nationalized routes since 1960-61. The improvement was however short- 
lived. Problems relating to fleet maintenance and labour indiscipline 
set the momentum for renewed deterioration, which offset all gains 
derived earlier. 

On December 9, 1966, in acknowledgement of theCSTC’s inability to 
serve the public transport needs of Calcutta. The State revoked its 
earlier stand on nationalization of routes and allowed private buses once 
again on city, routes.® 

Gradually, the private buses were re-instated on city and suburban 
routes and they began gaining in strength. This process continued till 
1970-71 by which time the CSTC’s performance had gone down still 

''Vide Home (Transport) Department, Government of West Bengal, Notification 
Nos. in the Calcutta Gazette Extra-ordinary. 

(/) 6067 — WT, September 26, 1957. 

Hi) 3335--WT, May 20, 1960. 

{in) 5952— WT, August 21, 1963. 

(/v) 1928— WT, December 8. 1973. 

« F/We Home (Transport) Department, Government of West Bengal, Notification 
No. 14151-WT in the Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, December 9, 1966, 
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to lower outshedding, and trips remaining incomplete; 

3. Non-replacement of aged vehicles with new ones in due time led 
to higher breakdowns and subsequent low outshedding; 

4. High, rate of absenteeism among the operating crew and other 
labour problems that lowered human productivity; and 

5. The operations were not financially viable, so that revenue defi- 
cits continued to accumulate over the year thereby plunging the 
CSTC deeper into public debt. 

Besides these causes, there are the losses in service outputs due to the 
increasing frequency of congestion on routes. Over the years this pheno- 
menon has considerably affected normal movement of vehicles, causing 
increases in travel time and costs, both of which add to the organi- 
zation’s problems. 

Further insight into the problems has been provided below through 
detailed investigation of these factors. 

Public Transport and Related Government Policies 
To expand the scope of State bus operations within the city and its 
immediate neighbourhood, the State had issued directives between 1954- 
63 authorizing the takeover of all routes and banning the entry of 
private buses in all these areas.® 

Between 1964-66 the CSTC had virtual monopoly of all intracity 
routes, though it had been enjoying the advantages of operating on 
nationalized routes since 1960-61. The improvement was however short- 
lived. Problems relating to fleet maintenance and labour indiscipline 
set the momentum for renewed deterioration, which offset all gains 
derived earlier. 

On December 9, 1966, in acknowledgement of theCSTC’s inability to 
serve the public transport needs of Calcutta. The State revoked its 
earlier stand on nationalization of routes and allowed private buses once 
again on city^ routes.® 

Gradually, the private buses were re-instated on city and suburban 
routes and they began gaining in strength. This process continued till 
1970-71 by which time the CSTC’s performance had gone down still 

Home (Transport) Department, Government of West Bengal, Notification 
Nos. in the Calcutta Gazette Extra-ordinary. 

{}) 6067— WT. September 26, 1957. 

Hi) 3335— WT, May 20, 1960. 

{in) 5952— WT, August 21, 1963. 

(jv) 1928— WT, December 8, 1973. 

« Vide Home (Transport) Department, Government of West Bengal, Notification 
No. 14151-WT in the Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, December 9, 1966* 
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further, being plagued with numerous problems, financial and organi- 
zational. 

Paradoxically, the trend of poor performance by the State bus become 
the Government’s basis for favouring the growths of private buses in an 
apparent attempt to bridge the public transport demand deficit on the 
CMD. Thus 22 new private bus routes were sanctioned in 1966-67, 12 
for plying the northern and 10 for the southern zones of the metropo- 
litan area.’ In 1982-83 with activities under the CUTP for the improve- 
ment of CSTC in progress, and 343 new buses added to its fleet. The 
Government sanctioned 805 private bus permits on 230 routes out of 
which 26 belonged exclusively to the city.® By July 1984, a total of 2,814 
private bus permits had been sanctioned along with 1,004 mini-bus per- 
mits. Out of which 1 ,800 private buses and 800 mini buses were in actual 
operation.® 

Studies on comparative performances of modes by the State Home 
(Transport) Department^® however indicate that between 1981-82 and 
1983-84, while service-km for CSTC had remained more or less constant, 
(vide Table 2) in case of the private and Minibus it had gone up by 
80 per cent and 84 per cent respectively. Yet in terms of average daily 
km travelled per bus category, the CSTC’s rate of fall was slower than 
that of the private bus. In fact this estimate had fallen from 179 km/ 
bus/day in 1974-75 to 150 km/bus/ day in 1982-83, and further to 118 
km/bus/day in 1983-84 for the private bus, while corresponding estima- 
tes for the CSTC show 136 km/bus/day in 1974-75, 135 kra/bus/day in 
1982-83 and 125 km/bus/day in 1983-84. In case of the Minibus the 
rate of decline had been higher from 250 km/bus/day in 1982-83 to 
170 km/bus/day in I 983-84. 

This does not imply however that the State bus was performing better, 
but shows that due to unplanned and ad hoc implementation of some 
of the Government’s policies, public transport systems in general, and 
the State bus in particular, have been severely affected. As an outcome, 
unhealthy competition among different modes has over the years reduced 
serviceability to the captive commuters. At the same tirae,:rise in vehi- 
cular traffic has increased the levels of congestion and pollution within 
the city, while road space has diminished by nearly 30 per cent of the 
existing level. 

Breakdowns and Their Causes 

Breakdowns have been caused mainly due to poor maintenance and 

7 F/cfe Home (Transport) Department, Government of West Bergal, op. cit. 

^Public Vehicles Department Office Records, 1983. 

^Public Vehicles Department Statistics July 31, 1984. 

i“Home (Transport) Department, Government of West Bengal, Route Rationali- 
zation Studies Nos. 5 and 6, June 1982 and February, 1983, 
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untimely repair of buses, and to some extent due to the deplorable road 
conditions in Calcutta. Added to these is the excessive loading of buses 
at semi peak and peak hours, which not only damages the vehicles but 
causes quicker wear and tear of tyres and other parts. This increases 
the need for maintenance beyond the normal check up, raises costs on 
repair and shortens the life of the vehicle. On an average trip, a state 
bus is 50 per cent over loaded which often reaches 80 per cent-100 per 
cent during peak hours (vide Table 1). 

Table 3 shows the breakdown rate over the year. An idea of the 
magnitude of breakdowns suffered by the CSTC may be- formed after 
comparisons with those of other State Transport Undertakings (STU), 
as also shown in the same Table. Table 3 indicates that casualties from 
mechanical and other failures for the CSTC have been on the rise since 
the early Sixties. The high rate of increase continued till 1971-72 after 
which the rate fell, although absolute estimates were considerably high. 
The falling trend once again became high in 1978-79 and continued to 
remain so thereafter, though at a lower rate. Comparisons with BEST, 

Table 3 BREAKDOWNS PER 10,000 KMS OF CSTC 
BUS SERVICES (CITY) 


Period Breakdowns Per cent Rise 
over 1960-61 


1960-61 

5.4 







1961-62 

3.5 

(-3 35 





1962-63 

5.3 

(-) 2 





1963-64 

8.8 

63 





1964-65 

11.0 

104 





1965-66 

9.4 

74 





1966-67 

12.4 

130 





1967-68 

17.3 

220 





1968-69 

23.4 

333 





1969-70 

26.5 

391 





1970-71 

27.8 

415 





1971-72 

■:.31.7 

487 





1972-73 

21.4 

297 





1973-74 

25.9 

380 





1974-75 

28,5 

428 





1975-76 

23.9 

343 


Breakdowns 


1976-77 

15.4 

185 







1977-78 

■ 20.4 

278 

Best 

DTC 

PTC 

Pune 

1978-79 

34.4 

537 



(Madras) 

M.T. 

1979-80 

28.4 

426 


— 



1980-81 

31.5 

483 

2.5 

6.9 

1.6 

2.4 

1981-82 

22.3 

312 

2.4 

4.7 

1.7 

2.4 

1982-83 

27.8 

415 

0.8 

4.4 

1.6 

2,3 
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DTC, PTC Madras, and Pune MT further reveal the CSTC*s state of 
affairs in very poor light. 

The high rate of breakdowns in the CSTC is mainly due to: (a) spares; 
0) maintenance, and (c) technical hands. 

Spares: (i) non-availability of essential spares; (ii) where available, 
these cannot be properly utilized since no adequate system of inventory 
control exists within the organization; and (Hi) continued cannibaliza- 
tion of parts from old and decrepit vehicles increases the possibilities 
of breakdown, since such parts are either damaged or mismatched. 

Table 4 shows the expenditure pattern on spares as parts of operatio- 
nal expenses over the years. 

From Table 4 it is evident that while the proportion of money spent 
on spares has come down over the years by nearly by 50 per cent, cost 

Table 4 EXPENDITURE ON SPARES AND STORES INCURRED 
BY CSTC 


Fen'od Expenditure on Total Proportion of Cost of 

Spares & Stores Expenditure Expenditure Spares & 

(in Rs. lakh) (in Rs. lakh) incurred on Stores per 

Spares Stores km. of 
(Per cent) Service Pro- 
vided (Rs.) 


1960-61 

37 

344 

11 


0.09 

1961-62 

49 

471 

10 


0.10 

1962-63 

S 2 

532 

10 


0.10 

1963-64 

57 

577 

10 


0.12 

1964-65 

63 

621 

10 


0.14 

1965-66 

62 

713 

9 


0.13 

1966-67 

67 

745 

9 


0.15 

1967-68 

69 

820 

8 


0.17 

1968-69 

73 

883 

8 


0.22 

1969-70 

91 

938 

10 


0.31 

1970-71 

87 

922 

9 


0.35 

1971-72 

100 

1,080 

9 


0.44 

1972-73 

119 

1,250 

9 


0.38 

1973-74 

106 

1,363 

8 


0.37 

1974-75 

95 

1,557 

6 


0.35 

1975-76 

157 

1,796 

9 


0.54 

1976-77 

232 

2,180 

11 


0.65 

1977-78 

104 

1,428 

7 


0.32 

1978-79 

132 

1,673 

8 


0.36 

1879-80 

120 

1,982 

6 


0.27 

1980-81 

156 

2,293 

7 


0.36 

1981-82 

168 

2,618 

6 


0.39 

1982-83 

168 

2,932 

6 


0.38 

1983-84 

190 

3,089 

6 


0.45 

1984-85 

172 

3,057 

6 


0.44 
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of spares per km of service operated has increased at a higher rates 
(approx, five times). 

While the breakdown rate continues to be high it appears that less 
money is made available for the purchase of spares. The decline in the 
propoiiion of total expenditure given to spares is therefore a disturbing 
trend when considered in this light. These symptoms are more conspi- 
cuous during the Eighties. On one hand new buses have been added to 
the fleet from CUTP funds, but outshedding and effective utilization 
continue to remain poor. On the other hand, rate of breakdowns is 
quite high and remains so because funds are not available for the pur- 
chase of spares required to rectify the mechanical and other faults. This 
procedure is self-defeating in nature and urgently calls for corrective 
measures that can be manifested on one hand, by availability of more 
funds for spares purchased and a proper system of inventory control, on 
the other hand, by following appropriate process of preventive mainte- 
nance of the fleet. 

Maintenance: (i) lack of effective system of preventive and corrective 
maintenace; and (ii) overcrowding of depots beyond their designed capa- 
cities obstructs normal maintenance work and other servicing jobs, 
which get delayed in the process. Often buses in good condition get 
damaged in depots due to jostling and crowding. 

Table 5 shows how the respective depots have been made to accom- 
modate vehicles beyond their designed capacities. The excess occupancy 
at the Depots, as shown in Table 5, indicate that there is no systematic 
disposal of decrepit vehicles but that they are allowed to occupy valuable 
Depot space for scrap. It also shows that breakdowns and other repair 
work are not handled by the maintenance staff in time, resulting in the 
vehicles not being outshedded on ' schedule.^^ This implies thjat the 
workshops and other repair units are not productively Utilized biit kept 
occupied with pending work. All this not only adds to the general 
congestion at the depots and workshops but adds to the time cost 
as well. 

Technical Hands: (/) lack of properly trained personnel for handling 
technical jobs; and {ii) pressure on the mechanical staff at the depots 
being exerted to somehow bring out the following days outshedding 
quota. In this process, little or no attention can be paid to the buses 
needing repair. This results in unproductive utilization of spares and 
labour, at the same time running the risk of damaging the buses and/or 
maki fig them accident-prone. 

Apart from these drawbacks, no standard norms in respect of vehicle 
servicing are followed at the Depots. Normally, minor inspections and 
servicing of vehicles ought to be done every three weeks or after 


iJReport of S.S. Yechury, Committee on CSTC, 1972. 
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(i/i) Kasba Depot is yet to be commissioned. 
Source ; Office records ^ the CSTC. 
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5,000 km. Major inspections are needed after six weeks or after 10,000 
km. overhauling after every one and half-two year or after 1,50,000— 
2,00,000 km. These norms had been established keeping in view the 
road and tralBc conditions of Calcutta. During the early years of the 
CSTC, these norms were followed at the Belghoria Depot. However, 
over the years this practice has been given up and depots are more 
often entrusted with the type of maintenance and repair work suited to 
the Central Workshop, thereby become unproductive and used as junk- 
yards too. 

Vehicle Replacement Policy 

The greater the age of a vehicle, the lesser becomes its efficiency and 
higher the costs to maintain it. Superannuated and nonusable buses 
need to be replaced with new ones in keeping with the outshedding 
targets set. 

Bus retirement and replacement policies need to follow definite norms 
which take into account the life of the vehicle under actual road and 
traffic conditions, the serviceable fleet strength at any given period, the 
frequency of wear and tear of parts, and other institutionalized factors, 
A 10 per cent annual vehicle acquisition norm is ideal for sustaining a 
desired level of 1,000 serviceable buses with an average rated life of 10 
years. Moreover to maintain this level, at least 60 per cent of the 
vehicles in the fleet ought to be ‘young’ or below the age of half their 
economic life.’^ 

Table 6 reveals the trend in vehicle replacement followed over the 
years. A break-up of the fleet in terms of young buses helps to show 
whether the norms have been adhered to and what the outcome has 
been. Such an estimate of serviceable young buses has also been includ- 
ed in this table. 

From Table 6 it is observed that the trend in bus acquisition is not 
matched by the trend in which vehicles need to be replaced. Besides, if 
the active life of the respective bus types were to be rated as per actual 
road performance, more buses would require to be replaced than shown. 
Acquisition of vehicles had never followed a uniform pattern, being 
based not on physical factors but subject to the availability of funds. 
In fact, what made the CSTC overuse the aged buses was the constant 
paucity of funds needed to procure the required new fleet over the years. 

The ambiguous nature of the State Government’s decision on capital 
grants to the CSTC was also responsible, to a large extent, for the de- 
lay in the procurement of new buses. During the Corporation’s incep- 
tion in 1960-61, the depreciation reserve funds of its predecessor, the 

^'^Report of the Commission of. the Inquiry, Bxxs, Tram and Taxi fare. Structures, 
1973, pp. 67-88. ’ ' ’ 

^^ASRTU Study Group Report, 1911. 


Table 6 VEHICLE REPLACEMENT PATTERN AND NUMBER OF YOUNG BUSES IN CSTC 
(CITY AND LDS) 



1973- 74 247 8 255 12 98 110 (— ) 145 563 

1974- 75 10 48 58 27 46 73 (+) 15 547 

1975- 76 — 19 19 96 52 148 (+) 129 600 

1976- 77 16 — 16 68 45 113 ( + ) 97 558 



1977- 78 44 16 60 15 — 15 (— ) 45 506 

1978- 79 73 24 97 , 140 17 157 ( + ) 60 404 

1979- 80 86 1 87 124 24 148 ( + ) 61 567 
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WBSTO, stood at Rs. 94.56 lakh. This was retained as a deposit with 
the State and the practice continued, so that the amount rose to Rs. 226 
lakh in 1962-63. The balance continued to be at the disposal of the 
State without even crediting the interest thereon. It is not clearly un- 
derstood why the depreciation funds were kept out of reach of the 
CSTC, particularly, when for lack of funds, new buses could not be 
procured in spite of urgent requirement. In its ofldcial declaration to the 
B. Banerji Commission, the CSTC had stated that non-availability of 
funds at such a crucial stage had crippled it in infancy.’^ Paradoxically, 
the State had at that time acknowledged that lack of adequate fleet 
strength had been responsible for the CSTC’s poor performance and 
loss of revenue.’® 

It may be observed from Table 7 that funds for the purchase of buses 
were not uniformly available over the years, which explains the halting 
pattern of bus acquisition followed by the CSTC. Again, while in some 
years the proportion of bus expenditure in total capital expenditure was 
very high (98%), sometimes it was as low as 16 per cent, indicating that 
the priority of expenditure lay elsewhere. 

Moreover, from the bus acquisition pattern (Table 6), it may be ob- 
served that more SDs than DDs have been bought. Out of the lot of 
SDs, a substantial number goes to supplement the Long Distance Service 
fleet which normally has a higher rale of wear and tear, thereby requir- 
ing frequent replenishment. The city fleet is thereby unable to acquire 
the required number of new buses that would make it possible for CSTC 
to maintaiu its desired level of services. AH this goes to show that there 
has been no definite policy for replacement of aged buses. 

While it was clearly the State’s prerogrative to provide the organiza- 
tion with adequate funds to enable it to maintain a rational vehicle re- 
placement policy, it is the organization’s task to see that buses are pro- 
perly maintained and perform their scheduled duties. It is not to the 
credit of the CSTC that in spite of 60 per cent of young buses in its 
fleet for the last 10 years, it is unable to bring out more than 65 per cent 
of the serviceable fleet, out of which 30 per cent cannot fulfil their assign- 
ed quota of trips. 

Three immediate tasks are envisaged for the CSTC to enable it to de- 
liver an outshedded fleet that approximates the serviceable strength: 

1. to have a definite and workable policy for bus replacement; 

2. to have an appropriate system of inventory control of spares and 
other essential parts; and 

^‘•JReport of the Commission of Inquiry, Bus, Tram and Taxi Fare Structure, J973, 
p. 5, para 18.8. 

para 18.9. 
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3. to gear up its maintenance system apd train the technical hands 
in line with the required job specifications. 

Simultaneously, for the State it is essential: 

1. to see that funds are sufficiently available to enable the CSTC to 
purchase its bus replacement policy; and 

2. to see that adequate funds are available for purchase of essential 
spares on a routine basis and not simply to ward off some im- 
pending crisis. 

Table 7 shows the money spent on buses over the years as part of the 
CSTC’s capital expenditure. 


Table 7 CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON PURCHASE OF FLEET 


Period 

Expendiiure on 

Buses 

(in Rs. lakh) 

Total Capital 
Expenditure 
(in Rs. lakh) 

Percentage of 
Expenditure on 
Buses to Total 
Expendiiure 

1960-61 

80.23 

91.21 

90 

1961-62 

53.41 

62.00 

87 

1962-63 

18.00 

31.00 

58 

1963-64 

6.00 

16.32 

36 

1964-65 

76.37 

90.00 

85 

1965-66 

101.00 

125.34 

81 

1966-67 

16.00 

26.41 

59 

1967-68 

1.40 

9.00 

16 

1968-69 

53.00 

56.39 

93 

1969-70 

69.00 

72.12 

95 

1970-71 

109.04 

111.46 

98 

1971-72 

270.04 

277.00 

98 

1972-73 

301.47 

341.08 

88 

1973-74 

335.14 

373.29 

90 

1974-75 

197.16 

218.00 

91 

1975-76 

247.46 

275.16 

90 

1976-77 

227.00 

262.00 

86 

1977-78 

23.22 

58.00 

40 

1978-79 

303.00 

356.37 

85 

1979-80 

320.35 

390.00 

82 

1980-81 

249.37 

355.00 

70 

1981-82 

470.39 

606.04 

78 

1982-83 

1,964.35 

2,112.00 

93 

1983-84 

751.29 

945.44 

79 


The Human Factor 

The performance of an organization is largely dependent on the pro- 
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ductivity of its personnel. It is not sufficient just to have a large labour 
force but to see that they are gainfully employed. Although the CSTC 
is a labour-intensive organization, proper training to keep up with 
modern trends in technology must be imparted as and when required, 
as an intrinsic part of overall labour policy. Training improves skill 
which in turn improves productivity. Besides training, productivity is 
enhanced through motivation of personnel by offering rewards and in- 
centives and by the creation of a healthy work environment. The exist- 
ence of an idle labour force is an indication that the organisation is 
unable to utilize its personnel productively. This results in efficient per- 
formance on the whole as well as financial loss through redundant 
overheads. 

Between 1960-61 and 1983-84, the labour force has increased by 78 
per cent (vide Table 8). The trend is however punctuated by fluctuations 
over the intervening years. Thus between 1960-61 and 1965-66, there is 
a rise of 35 per cent, followed by a rather slow rate of growth in 
the next 10 years. By 1969-70, the staff had however increased by 50 
per cent. This is followed by slump till 1977-78 after which the growth 
rate picks up. 

This can be explained by the Government’s decision to stop recruit- 
ment for some intervening years and to go slow in case of others, in an 
attempt to cut down on idle overheads. In the process of programme 
implementation under the CUTP, additional recruitment of labour took 
place in those years besides replenishment of vacancies created from 
routine retirements, expiries, etc. All positions were filled up in course 
of time. 

It may be observed that the growth between 1980-84 is not as rapid 
as that between 1975-80. In the last few years the staff position has re- 
mained more or less unchanged, once again due to a Government halt 
on fresh recruitments. 

A glance at the staff cost per km of service provided shows the in- 
creasing trend, particularly between 1980-84. On matching these figures 
with fleet utilization for the corresponding periods, a high level of idle 
labour is indicated which is a cause of grave concern for the CSTC. 
With low outshedding and non-completion of scheduled trips, a portion 
of the operating crew remain idle, partially active, or engaged in other 
form of work which they are not meant for. 

The CSTC looses financially due to this idle labour force through: 

(a) regular payments of salaries for work not done; 

(h) increase in overtime payments to operating and maintenance crew 
for work partially done either wilfully or due to e?cternal circum- 
stances; 
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(c) escalation in staff cost per km operated without concommitant 
revenue yields, which widens the cost-revenue deficit. 

Table 8 reveals another factor which throws more light on the low 
productivity of the CSTC’s work force. It is observed that while the 
overall staff position gains in strengths over the years, the ratio of the 
Traffic Staff, or those directly responsible for generating revenue, to the 
total staff, maintains a more or less steady pitch in the Sixties and Seven- 
ties but slumps down in the Eighties. This implies that by cutting down j 

on staff who are directly linked with revenue earnings, the corporation 
stands to loose more since other categories of staff are dependent on the 
output of the traffic personnel for their personal productivity- It may 
also be implied through this observation that the CSTC, through its 
erratic recruitment policies is indirectly abetting labour unproductivity. 

The CSTC employs a large working force that has grown over the years 
as shown in Table 8. 


Table 8 STAFF POSITION IN CSTC (1960-61 to 1983-84) 


Period 

Staff- 

% Growth 
over 60-61 

Staff Cost 
per km. of 
Service 
Provided 

% of 

Traffic Staff 
to Total 
Staff 

{Pentennial) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 
1663-64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 


8,167 

— 

0.28 

59 

8,775 


037 


9,676 


0.38 


10,401 


0.43 


10,261 


0.48 


11,025 

35 

0.51 

61 

11,044 


0.61 


11,799 


0.83 


12,153 


1.13 


12,252 


1.38 


12,083 

48 

1.67 

65 

12,004 


1.80 


12,179 


1.59 


12,233 


1.89 


12,168 


2.07 


120.90 

48 

2.05 

64 

11,805 


1.89 


12,875 


2.41 


13,482 


2.57 


13,819 


2.58 


14,013 

72 

2.99 

50 

14,135 


3.42 


14,129 


3.97 


14,565 

78 

4.29 

53 
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Table 9 shows the trend in overtime payments made to the staif over 
1980-84 when service outputs were on a declining trend. 

The inconsistency in some of the labour policies of the CSTC may be 
revealed through Table 9: 

{a) growth in staff strength through recruitment and simultaneous 
increase in overtime payment for work which could not be finish- 
ed on time; and 

(6) while there is still a fall in the ratio of traffic staff to total staff 
over the period, the overtime payment to the existing traffic staff 
rises, which implies that that on one hand the CSTC is cutting 
down on its Traffic crew in its total labour force; on the other 
hand it is paying overtime to the existing crew for delayed W'ork. 

Table 9 CSTC STAFF OVERTIME BILLS (IPSO-Sl to 1983-84) 


Period 


Staff 

Ratio of 

Total 0. T. Bill 

Ratio O.T. Bill 

Ratio of 

Position 

Traffic 

Wage 

for all 

of 0. T. for Tra- 

O.T. Bill 


to Total 

Bill 

Staff 

Billto ffic Staff- 

for Traffic 


Staff {%) 

{in 

{in 

Total (in 

Staff and 


[Pentennial) Rs. lakh) 

Rs. lakh) Wage Rs. lahh) 

all Staff 





Bill 

(%) 


(%) 


0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


1980-81 

14,103 

50 

1,267.4 

63 

4.9 

51.3 

81.7 


1981-82 

14,135 


1 ,448.0 

68 

4.7 

55.0 

81.3 


1982-83 

14,219 


1,736.0 

81 

4.7 

6L2 

76,7 


1983-84 

14,565 

53 

1,791.4 

86 

4.8 

69.2 

80.6 



It may also be noted that the overtime bill for the Traffic staff con- 
stitutes the greater bulk of the total overtime amount paid to its em- 
ployees by the CSTC. This trend is also on the rise. 

Another indication of the loss in labour productivity is the rise in bus- 
staff ratio. Table 10 reveals the trend in the bus-staff ratio for the CSTC 
alongside the staff-cost per km of service operated. 

Although no uniform trend in rise of bus-staff ratio is observed in 
Table 10, the overall picture is that of an excess of manpower attached 
to a vehicle with no productive work being done by the additional staff. 
Between 1961-62 and 1971-72, the bus-staff ratio of the CSTC had in- 
creased by nearly 80 per cent while effective fleet utilization had come 
down by nearly 50 per cent (vide Table 2). This trend had improved 
marginally over the years only to come down again in the Eighties, in- 
(^icatini once again the huge labour potentiallying unutilized, and the 
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consequent financial loss suffered on account of rising overheads but 
less output. Comparisons with other STUs show that improvements can 
be brought about it suitable corrective measures are taken. 

One of the prime reasons responsible for this poor show by the labour 
is the high rate of absenteeism. In 1970-71, out of the 764 buses made 
available from depots, nearly 200 buses could not be outshedded on 
account of absenteeism amongst the operating staff, mainly drivers and 
conductors. A depot-wise estimate taken from 6 depots of the CSTC in 
1973 shows that an average of 184 vehicles had been idle to absenteeism.^® 
In terms of financial loss, at the rate of an average earning of Rs. 330 
per bus (Rs. 395 for DD and Rs. 265 for SD), the CSTC had lost an 
estimated gross amount of Rs. 221.62 lakh by way of revenue. Between 
1980-81 and 1983-84, the absenteeism rate amongst drivers and conduc- 
tors is 25-30 per cent. The Corporation thereby looses on two accounts; 

1. by way of revenue due to lesser outshedding; and 

2. through increases in overtime payments which have become a 
regular feature for the operating staff. 

Several incentives and reward schemes had been formulated and activated 
for the CSTC personnel, with the objective of motivating them to raise 
levels of productivity in respective job spheres. However, from the phy- 
sical and financial performance of the fleet, it is apparent that these 
measures have failed to produce the desired effect. A more rational 
basis for such schemes ought to be selected to enable the personnel con- 
cerned to give out their best possible efforts in their respective work 
spheres. 

Financial Performance 

Except for a brief period of financial gains from operations between 
1960-62, the CSTC has consistently suffered from revenue deficits. 

Table 1 1 shows the accumulation of deficits from operations over the 
years along with some other information on the CSTC’s financial posi- 
tion. ■ . . ^ 

As evident from Table 11, a major problem faced by the CSTC is the 
rising revenue deficit. Barring 1960-62, revenue generation has not ex- 
ceeded 50-60 per cent of the operating expenditure in any period. Yet, 
in the wider interests of society, particularly that of the captive city 
commuters, the State has had to arrange for continuous revenue support 
to maintain the services. 

Table 12 reveals the amount granted to the CSTC as revenue support 
or subsidies from 197.8-79 to 1983-84. 

i«D.K. Hald.Tr, Urban Transport PraWem, Academic Publishers, Calcutta, 1977 
pp. 277-279. 


Table 11 FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE OF THE CSTC (1961-62 to 1984-85) 
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Table 12 REVENUE SUPPORT TO CSTC (1978-84) 


Period 


Revenue Grant 
(in Rs. lakh) 


1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 


795 

739 

1,016 

1,079 

1,300 

1,657 




Source : Home (Transport) Department, Government of West Bengal. 


The rise in subsidy level implies low returns on public investments 
which have to be further replenished from public funds. This indicates 
a rise in social costs. But social benefits from such investments have 
declined steadily as reflected in the CSTC’s low service outputs. 

While the application of more effective techniques for vehicle and 
personnel management is urgently called for to upgrade service efficiency, 
financial resources also require to be managed in the best possible man- 
ner to enable the CSTC fo be self-reliant. Unless the operations are 
financially viable, additional investments will tend to raise the operating 
and other expenditures without corresponding income returns or social 
benefits. 

Table 13 records the CSTC’s expenditure and revenue pattern by I 

items, oyer some selected years of its operation. It may be observed that 's 

during the CSTC’s first decade of operations, operating costs had nearly 
doubled by 1980-81. This amount had gone up by three times the level 
in 1970-71. Direct operating costs, excluding depreciation and 
interest payments, had increased by 56 per cent in the past five years, 
while revenue earned registered a 40 per cent growth (in nominal money ! 

terms). Between 1980-81 and 1983-84, with the CUTP in progress, 
revenue rose by 21 per cent while overall expenditure increased by 37 !- 

per cent. 

Among the expenditure items, staff costs show the highest growth rate 
over the service years. It constitutes nearly 60 per cent of all direct 
operating costs, being nearly equal to the revenue earned in most years, 
and even exceeding such amounts, as between 1982-84. 

Total kilometerage has not changed much over the last few years, 
though city kilometerage has diminished. Over the years, however, the, 
expenditure on variable inputs such as fuel, tyres and spares has risen 
with inflation. ^ .'i 

Table 14 shows how prices of high'apeed diesel have increased over 
the past 10 years. ’ jj 


Table 13 REVENUE EXPENDITURE PATTERN OF CSTG OPERATIONS IN SELECTED YEARS 



maintenance and repairs, sta- ■ 

tionery, etc.) 

Depreciation 51 31 73 144 . 206 .192 .233 409 261 378 546 

Interest 36 51 97: 260 467 527 601 254 313 335 423 
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Table 14 CHANGE IN PRICE OF HIGH SPEED DIESEL 
(1973-74 to 1983-84) 


Period 

Price! Lit. {in Rs.) 

2 March 1974 

1.05 

18 September 1974 

1.10 

14 February 1975 

1.21 

1 December 1975 

1.35 

1 July 1976 

1.36 

1 March 1978 

1.38 

1 March 1979 

1.50 

23 August 1979 

1.68 

11 September 1979 

1.60 

8 June 1980 

2.34 

13 June 1980 

2.25 

13 January 1981 

2.66 

11 July 1981 

3.01 

1 October 1982 

3.09 

15 February 1983 

3.31 

1 April 1983 

3.30 


Note: Sales tax increased from 9 per cent to 12 per cent ad valorem with effect 
from October 1, 1982. 


Source : Petroleum Dealers Association, Calcutta and HTD. 

It may be noted hereby that changes in the price of fuel have been 
very frequent. Within this 10 years span, there have been 16 revisions; 
sometimes three hikes in a year as in 1979, and an average of two per 
period. The impact of such sudden and frequent changes in fuel price 
have' -not beeii sufficiently incorporated in the CSTG’-s budgetary exer- 
cises, resulting in fuel expenditures always overshooting the' planned 
estimates. It is suggested that for future budgets, the CSTC should con- 
sider realistic assumptions about rises in variable input prices, particu- 
larly fuel, which is under the grip of a global scarcity crisis. ' 

Revenue earnings in the corresponding years have failed to' keep pace 
with expenditure, though there have been 10 fare revision’s between 1 960 ' 
and 1984, as depicted in Table 15. 

Using Tables 13 and 15, a comparison of the respective trends in ex- 
penditure and ‘revenue increases between 1980-81 and 1983-84’, which is 
characterized by three fare hikes, reveals: ' '' 

1. an average annual rise of 11 per cent in expenditure compared to 
six per cent annual increase in income; and 

2. a 14 per cent increase in costs between 1981-82 and 1982-83 as ' 

opposed to a four per cent rise in revenue, though there had been 
two substantial fare hikes within their financial year. -■ 
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Table 15 FARE REVISIONS FOR CALCUTTA CITY BUS SERVICES 
(1960 to 1984) 


Period 

Particulars of Revision 

20 Jaunary i960 

raised by 1-2 paise for some stages according to recom- 
mendation of H.L. Dey Commission, 1937. 

26 September 1960 

raised by 1-2 paise for some stages. 

29 April 1964 

raised by 1 paise for all stages. 

1 February 1965 

rationalised and converted to multiples of 5 paise by round- 
ing of each stage fare to the nearest multiple of 5 paise, with 
a minimum fare of 10 paise. 

1 December 1973 

raised by 5 paise for all stages except those above 25 paise 
(according to recommendntion of B. Banerji Commission, 
1972). 

2 January 1974 

following public resentment, a short distance stage fare of 

10 paise for 2 kms was introduced. 

1 August 1975 

10 and 15 paise stages were abolished and minimum fare 
raised to 20 paise. Public protest could not be registered 
due to promulgation of national Emergency from 26 June 
1975. 

23 June 1980 

raised by 5 paise for all stages up to the level of 35 paise. 

27 January 1981 

raised by 5 paise for last stage, 10 paise and 15 paise for 2nd 
and 3rd stages respectively. 

14 February 1983 

raised by 10 paise for all stages. 


Source : CSTC Records, 


The mismatcMng between these respective trends in revenue earned 
and spent within tins particular time span becomes more conspicuous 
with the CUTP in progress and additional buses and staff pressed into 
service thereby. While rising costs without corresponding improvements 
in service performance indicate the unremunerative utilisation of invest- 
ment made, particularly on overheads, the loss in revenue could be at- 
tributed to two major factors: 

1. a steady decline in effective fleet utilization resulting in loss of 
remunerative trips; and 

2. revenue leakage from trips. 

Estimates of such leakage over the various years of the CSTC’s 
operations show that annually the Corporation looses between 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent revenue due to ineffective fare collection procedures, 

fare evasion by a section of passengers, various unethical practices set 

up by the running staff, etc. In 1964-65 a survey on revenue leakage 
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conducted over 28 CSTC city routes 16 revealed that on the average the 
number of unbooked passengers everyday constitutes 22 per cent of the 
total payload carried. In 1967-68 the Evaluation Committee set up by 
the Finance (Audit) Department of the State, reported that leakage con- 
sisted of 15 per cent to 25 per cent of total fare collection. In 1975, the 
N.G. Das Commission Report reveals that investigations conducted on 
five major routes of the state bus show this estimate to have gone up to 
around 37 per cent. In 1982-83, revenue leakage remained in the range 
of 30 per cent to 35 per cent as revealed in the Statistics compiled by the 
Metro Rail authorities.” 

The B. Banerji Commission offers an explanation for such ineffective 
collection measures carried out when it points out that; 

...The conductors of private buses work on purely commission basis 
and larger the collection, greater becomes their income, while on State 
buses, conductors work on salary basis. It makes no difference to 
them whether they strain their utmost or stand idle while on duty...^® 

There may be other explanations besides this and various causes be- 
hind such activities, but the fact remains that unless such loopholes are 
effectively plugged, the CSTC continues to loose a sizable amount each 
year. Going by the current leakage figure, the Corporation has lost ap- 
proximately Rs. 600 lakh in 1983-84, almost the amount it spends on 
fuel and lubricants. Similarly, it can be shown that had the Corporation 
been more vigilant on this issue, the first decade of its operation could 
have run on profits rather than burdening successive decades with ac- 
cumulating losses. Pre-booking of tickets, frequent checks on board as 
well as bus stops and terminal, and instant and forbidding penalties, are 
some of the measures suggested to ensure that the CSTC does not loose 
too heavily due to leakage. Of course, such human factors like efficiency 
and personal honesty also contribute a lot in minimizing this loss. 

Table 1 6 shows the revenue deficits in terms of unit km of service pro- 
vided over some selected years of operation. A simple cost-revenue 
analysis to assess the financial viability of operations may be attempted 
from this table. The operating deficit per km in 1983-84, excluding non- 
operating expenditure, is Rs. 3.28, while the overall amount on inclusion 
of depreciation and interest payments on loans, rises to Rs. 5.60 per km. 
In other words, for each km of service provided by the CSTC, the State 
has to provide a subsidy of Rs. 5.60, an mount that has risen 2.5 times 
that of the 1970-71 estimate. 

^''“Econoniic and Financial Aspects of Calcutta Metro: Some Basic Statistics", 
Metro Railways, 1983. 

Banerji Commission Report in Calcutta Gazettee Extraordinary, December 8, 
1973, p. 6. 


KEY INDICATORS OF FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE OF THE CSTC, (CITY & LDS) IN SELECTED YEARS 
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The operating deficits according to bus type, i.e., for SD, DD and SP 
services, can also be assessed. This requires stratification of the items 
of operating expenditure on the basis of some relevant observations. 

A stratified model for bus type cost-revenue analysis has been construc- 
ted here to help in exploring the possibilities of devising a representa- 
tive financial model to help in investment decisions for the Corporation. 

In this model, by varying the determinants within feasible limits, it will 
be possible to ascertain their impacts on the respective dependent vari- 
ables. On the whole, such a model will be useful in evaluating the diff- 
erent components of the cost structure, their change overtime, arid the 
scope, if any, to vary their denominations in the ultimate quest for 
making the services commercially viable. 

A Model of Cost-Revenue Analysis for Bus Type 
The prepresentative period considered in the present context is 1983-84. 

Table 16 has been referred for data on costs while those on revenue per 
km have been obtained from CSTC records. 

The following assumptions, which are based on observations, have 
been used in stratifying the cost items by bus type: , . 

Assumption 1 

Salaries of drivers and conductors account for approximately half (^) 
the total salary bill of the CSTC. 

Assumption 2 

Besides the regular contingent of running operators, the CSTC em- 
ploys change over (called BADLI) drivers and conductors on identical 
terras and conditions, of service. This necessitates the inclusion of their 
salaries as a component of the total wage bill paid by the CSTC. Such 
costs need to be distributed as per operational/vehicle requirement. In 
this case, the distribution may be effectuated in the proportion 3:2 for 
SD andDD ; SP. 

Assumption 3 

Fuel and lubricant costs are to be computed on the basis of actual 
performance figures (under the existing traffic conditions). 

Assumption 4 I 

Costs on spares and tyres are to be distributed over the bus types* 
in proportion to the actual consumption of these items under existing 
traffic conditions. Here the proportion may be taken as 

SD : DD : SP = 4 : 6 ; 2 
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Assumption 5 

All other fixed costs to remain constant. 

Now, 

Cost per km of operating a state bus has been computed as follows: 

Cost Fuel and Spares Tyres Staff Other Deprecia- 
per = Lubricant 4- and + and -f cost + cost + tion and 


km 

cost 

Stores 

cost 

Tubes 

cost 

Interest 

cost 


(1.52) 

(0.45) 

(0.42) (4.29) (0.46) (2.32) 


= Rs. 9.7! 




Now, 





Following Assumptions 1 and 2, staff cost per 

km may be computed 


follows: 

4 ^>9 

For SD -= == 

4 29 

For DD = ^ + 2.6 = Rs. 4.74 
For SP -= ^ + 1.7 = Rs. 3.84 

Given actual consumption figures for fuel and lubricants of the respect- 
ive bus types, following Assumption 3, such costs may be computed 
using the form; 

Cost for Vehicle Type — consumption X price of fuel and 
rate lubricants 

(CvO (ri) (p) 

In the present context, 

Cost of fuel and lubricants for 

SD *= 0.41 X 3.50 == Rs. 1.44 
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DD = 0.58 X 3.5Q = Rs. 2.03 
SP = 0.36 X 3.50 = Rs. 1.26 

Following Assumption 4, cost per km for spares and tyres and tubes 
works out to be as follows: 

Cost of spares and stores for SD = 0.4D 
DD == 0.65 

SP = 0.25 

Cost of Tyres and tubes for SD == 0.40 

DD =* 0.65 

SP = 0.25 

Other costs remaining unchanged, cost per km of service provided by 
respective bus types may be computed as follows: 

Cost/km for SD = 1.44 +0.40+0.40 + 4.74 + 0.25 + 0.46 
+2.32 = Rs. 10.01 

Cost/km for DD = 2.03+0.65+0.65 + 4.74+0.25+0.46 
+2.32 = Rs. 11.10 

Cost/km for SP = 1.26+0.25+0.25+3.84+0.25+0.46 
+2.32 = Rs. 8.63 


Now, 

The Revenue earned/km (earnings weighted with daily av. km) 

For SD = Rs. 3.13 
DD = Rs. 4.56 
SP = Rs. 3.03 

(Refer Appendix 1 ) 

The deficit incurred in operating unit km of service by the respective 
bus types may be computed as follows: 

For SD==Rs. 10.01-~3.13=Rs. 6.88 
DD=Rs. 11.10— 4.56=Rs. 6.54 
SP=Rs. 8.63""3.03=-Rs, 5.60 

In other words, the Government has to pay subsidies of Rs. 6.88, 
^s. 6.54, and Rs. 5.60 to provide One kpa of service run by single decker. 
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double decker and special buses respectively. It may also be inferred 
that among the bus types providing ordinary form of city services, the 
double decker is commercially more viable to operate than the single 
decker under existing road and trafBc conditions. The special bus service 
is commercially more successful than the ordinary services, thereby re- 
quiring less revenue support from the government. 

Viewing the situation from all these angles, it may therefore be infer- 
red that inept handling of all resources — human, material and financial, 
has severely affected the performance of the state bus services and brou- 
ght upon a crisis in the CSTC where losses can no longer be justifiably 
offset through increasing subsidies. 

A summary of the principal observations gleaned from the above 
analysis will provide the backdrop for policy suggestions aimed at 
improving the performance of the services and the organization supply- 
ing them. 

SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS 

1. Over the years bus outshedding has not exceeded beyond 70 per 

cent of serviceable fleet, with effective utilization often as less 
as 33 per cent. ' 

2. Service output indicators show a declining trend, particularly: 

Service kms : 50 per cent fall over 1960-61' 

Passenger trips : 63.5 per cent fall over 1960-61 
Average km/bus/day: 84 per cent fall over 1960-61. 

3. Due to inconsistencies in the State’s .policies regarding public 
transport, in particular giving rise to unhealthy competition 
between private and state buses, operations and performance of 
both modes were severely affected. • 

4. Frequent breakdown of vehicles resulting from non-availability 
. and improper use of spare parts, lack of proper maintenance and 

technical staff', and use of aged vehicles that have outlived their 
serviceable lives in the absence of, any definite bus replacement 
policy, have resulted in low outshedding and poor quality of 
service. 

5. In spite of a large human force, productivity of labour is rather 
low ill general and when compared to some other major STUs in 
India— -as is indicated by a very high vehicle-staff ratio and a 
progressively rising staff-cost' per km in spite of declining 
outputs. 

The presence of i41e labour, a high degree of absenteeism amongst 
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running operators and ineffective labour management policies, 
may be cited as tbe main causes for this poor human perfor- 
mance. 

6. Cumulative revenue deficits over the years has led the CSTC to | 

rely increasingly on subsidies from the State, The operational 
deficit per km in 1983-84 was Rs. 5.60. Following a cost-revenue 
analysis for bus types, it has been revealed that the respective 
approximate revenue deficits (or subsidy paid by state) 

For SD==Rs. 6.88/km 
DD=Rs. 6.54/km 
SP=Rs. 5.60/km 

It is thereby shown that in Calcutta, the double decker bus is com- 
mercially more viable than single decker. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF PERFORMANCE 

In spite of the incessantly poor performance by the State bus over 
the last 2 decades, it still has the opportunity to refurnish its image. As a 
state undertaking, it is the responsibility of the government, the main 
policy maker on public transportation, as well as the CSTC, entrusted 
with the running of state buses, to see that no further loss of serviceabi- 
lity and revenue take place in the forthcoming periods. Should that 
happen, it would be counter-productive to continue to run the services 
in the name of providing maximum commuter welfare, or as a potential 
sources of employment for the growing army of urban unemployed, 
when all this would succeed in doing is to permanently main an econo- 
mically overburdened society. 

On the merits of the above analysis, it is suggested that for both 
short and long run improvement of services and rise in revenue, steps 
need to be taken in three major directions: 

Improving Fleet Operations 

The key task here is to increase the daily outshedding to match the 
serviceable capacity. Under existing condition, 750 buses can be daily 
outshedded in the short run (2-3 years) while homing in on the long 
range target of 1000 buses per day. Here the main emphasis should be 
placed on: 

1. Better service planning, through re-scheduling of trips and viabi- 
lity analysis of routes, to carry at least 10 per cent more passen- 
gers in the short-run and an amount rise of not less than 5 per 
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cent in consecutive periods. 

2. A definite bus replacement policy, according to the dictates of 
existing traffic conditions, and backed by adequate funds. Under 
the existing conditions, vehicle’s life should not be consi- 
dered beyond 4-5 years of active service. Since such vehicles 
would not be beyond salvage. Their disposal at existing 
market rates would generate an additional income for the 
corporation. 

3. A proper maintenance schedule, to reduce the breakdown ratio 
to within 10 per cent, programmes for preventive and corrective 
maintenance, followed by regular inspections, need to be immedi- 
ately set up, 

4. A proper system of inventory control for spare parts needs to be 
set up immediately. Maintenance work can be expedited only if 
there exists a system of regular purchase, proper storage and 
quick distribution of essential spares. The cannibalization system 
must be rooted out. 

Improving Human Productivity 
Here, the main emphasis should be placed on: 

1. Relating performance with outputs, incentives linked directly 
with results. 

2. Maintaining strict vigilance, backed by stern disciplinary mea- 
sures on absentees, idlers, etc. 

3. Relocation of personnel, from overstaffed locations to areas that 
require more attention on the basis of existing and furture deve- 
lopment programmes. 

4. Proper training of running operators and technical staff in con- 
sonance with existing and future requirements. 

5. Increasing accountability of personnel vis-a-vis their respective 
functions, since management accountability is virtually non-exis- 
tent in the organization. Function based re-organization of staff 
is required where considered necessary. 

6. Streamlining of role of trade unions to fit in with social and 
corporate objectives, minimizing areas of conflict for ultimate 
social gains. 

7. Setting up a management information system to help coordinate 
all activities relating to human and vehicles. 

Improving Financial Performance 

The key task here is to minimize losses, maximize collections and 
strive for ultimate self-reliance. Accordingly, the functions requiring 
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immediate attention are; 

1. Deployment of sufficient buses on commercially viable routes, 
while restricting supply on non-viable routes on the basis of 
demand. 

2. Linking Revenue support from the State to the operations on 
non-viable routes rather than all routes, in the process of mini- 
mizing the public debt and exploring avenues to earn more, 

3. Cutting down on overtime payments, by proper monitoring of 
duty hours and services performed by relevant personnel. The 
active participation of Trade Unions in this respect is an essential 
requirement for positive budgetary planning. 

4. Adoption of measures that restrict wastage and/or uneconomical 
use of fuel, spare parts, tyres and other variable cost items, 

5. Applications of suitable marketing techniques and promotional 
campaigns to boost serviceability and earnings. CSTC land and 
other infrastructures not directly used for bus garaging/servicing 
may be developed in various ways to induce commuters to use 
more of CSTC services and provide better facilities, thereby gene- 
rating additional income and serving more social purpose. 

6. Exploring possibilities of introducing new types of services using 
existing fleet. For example, a city express/non-stop service bet- 
ween selective points during peak hours increases the scope of 
additional revenue at little or no extra cost. 

7. Plugging the loopholes for revenue leakage through strict vigi- 
lence and rigorous monitoring of fare collections on and out of 
board. Promotional campaigns including advertisement in various 
media issuing strict warning to commuters and ticket collectors 
to desist from and discourage malpractices regarding fare collec- 
tion should be actively purused. Simultaneously, a scheme of 
publicly rewarding/felicitating the conscientious and vigilant 
worker/citizen should be established to step up public interest. 
For quicker and more effective results, planning and implemen- 
tation of the above mentioned programmes need to proceed pari 
passu. 

CONCLUSION 

The role of public transport services in the trafficscape of Calcutta 
may not appear presently enviable, but is essential. As a mass transit 
mode of the organized sector, its effectiveness lies more towards its 
discharge of public duties than towards profit maximization. Rectifica*- 
tion of the shortcomings in the spheres of operations, finance and admi- 
nistration, with the objective of providing better services to the public, 
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and simultaneously generating an environment within the organization 
which induces optimum productivity, may be considered as the imme- 
diate as well as long run corporate aims. 

As the city trafficscape continues to absorb more and more competi- 
tion from the unorganized modes, and passenger demand increases, the 
CSTC’s role assumes greater importance. A quicker response towards 
the rectifications of the shortcomings is therefore a justified expectation 
of the citizens from the CSTC as well as the transportation planners and 
policy markers. 
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Integrated Computerised Information 
System for Urban Development 

V.R. MOHANARAO 


T he information system is being thoroughly changed and 
modified both in developed and developing countries with the 
introduction of computers, and satellites. Information has become a 
basic need of the society and part and parcel of any development pro- 
cess. Especially in physical planning, information base is vast. Right 
information at right time is the heart of the planning process. Tradition- 
al way of data collection, storing, analysis cannot meet the challenges 
of present and future needs of physical planning. Some of the problems 
arise in the process of urban development because of lack of data/in- 
formation for planners and decision makers at the right time, in right 
form and proper analysis. Most of the planning organisations have 
not yet built up sufficient information system for formulation or evalua- 
tion of feasibility reports on urban development projects, for making 
socio-economic cost benefit studies, for the evaluation and monitoring 
of development projects, for exercising financial and budgetary control 
to channelize development in the desired way. 

Adoption of computers, aerial photographs, etc., becomes unavoidable 
in the present state of urbanisation as taking place in India and other 
developing countries, where any delay in obtaining right information at 
the right time by planners and decision makers create serious problems. 
If a scientifically integrated physical planning (urban development) in- 
formation system could be available to all departments/sections deal- 
ing with urban development projects, the existing problems arising due 
to information gap could be avoided in future. In some cities there are 
as many as 1 5 to 20 departments/sections in planning organisations in- 
volved in urban development process. It is nearly impossible to provide 
and exchange accurate data and information between departments/ 
sections in right time for decision-making. 

The following model (Fig. 1) of integrated computerised urban deve- 
lopment information system has been designed to meet the needs of a 
typical planning organisation like development authorities, town planning 
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departments, municipal corporation, improvement trust, etc. Eacli 
planning organisation will have 18 to 20 different departments/sections 
with different responsibilities in plan preparation, implementation and 
development management. And each section will have six to seven broad 
areas of data collection, storing, analysis and synthesis to interchange 
with other sections for inter-agency monitoring and coordination in 
right time. The following are the names of the departments/sections in 
a planning organisation and the details of broad areas of data under 
each department/section. 

I. Physical Planning and Coordination Section 

1. Planning Principles and Basic Concepts. 

2. Planning Standards (Data bank). 

3. Planning Models. 

4. Planning Maps (Data bank) 

5. Land Allotment Process. 

6. Land Use Analysis. 

7. Review and Monitoring of Development Plan. 

II. Land Survey Section 

1. Notified Area Land Survey Numbers and Details of Areas. 

2. Suvery Maps (Data bank). 

3. Land in Physical Possession, Survey Numbers and Areas. 

4. Land under Processing and Litigation. 

5. Details of Site Analysis and Survey Details. 

III. Areal Photo-Interpretation Section 

1. Interpretation of Areal Photographs. 

2. Data Bank of Maps and Aerial Photographs. 

3. Plotting of Maps, Settlement Distribution, Natural Resource Base 
and Land Use Pattern at Regional Level. 

4. Mapping of Natural Drainage Area and Ground Water Availability. 

5. Location of Faults and Fractures, Violation of Development Con- 
trols. 

6. Identification of Sources of Pollution. 

7. Regional Transport Network. 

8. Estimation of Traflic and Parking Needs. 

IV. Economics and Statistics Section 

1. Basic Demographic Data Analysis. 

2. Rates for Different Landuses (Data bank). 

3. Financial Feasibility of Layouts, Schemes... etc. 

4. Record of Potential Employment Opportunities in Relation to 
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Growth of Commerce, Service Industries and Major Industries-.., 
etc. 

V. Social and Rehabilitation Section 

1. Record of Projects Affecting People. 

2. Compensation Package. 

3. Social Welfare Programmes. 

4. House Health Record. 

5. Public Health Measures. 

VI. Architecture Section 

1. Design Principles and Standards. 

2. Urban Design Forms. 

3. Data Bank for Building Designs Drawings, 

4. Computerised Alternative Architectural Designs. 

VII. Engineering Section 

1. Engineering Principles and Design Standards. 

2. Basic Engineering Data. 

3. Appropriate Technology. 

4. Computerised Engineering Design Alternatives. 

5. Standard Rates for Calling Tenders. 

6. Cost Estimation of Works, Scheduling and Programming of Projects. 

7. Data bank for Maps and Detail Drawings. 

8. Computerised Awarding of Contractors. 

9. List of Registered Contractors. 

10. Review and Monitoring of Ongoing Works. 

VIII. Material Section 

1. List of Building Materials. 

2. Specifications of Different Materials. 

3. Procurement Process and Rate at which Purchased. 

4. List of Different Materials, Supply Contractors. 

5. Process of Issuing of Different Materials. 

6. Existing Stock of Materials, 

IX. Transport Planning and Communications Section 

1. Basic Planning Principles and Concepts. 

2. Basic Traffic Data and Analysis. 

3. Regional Transportation Net Work. 

4. Communication Net Work. 

5. Mathematical Modeiling. 

6. Design Standards for Roads, Bridges, Culverts, Intersections, Ro- 
taries, Islands... etc. 
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7. Scheduling, Monitoring and Review of Ongoing Projects. 

8. Traffic Management, Signal System and Sign Boards... etc. 

X. Landscape and Horticulture Section: 

1 . Location of Parks, Gardens, Nursery, Play Grounds, Green Belts, 
...etc. 

2. List of existing different types of Flora and Fauna in the Planning 
area. 

3. Stock of New Seedling Varieties. 

4. Manure and Water Requirements and Standards. 

5. Scheduling of Plantation Programmes and Monitoring of Plant 
Growth. 

6. Materials Requirement for Maintenance. 

XI. Water Supply DepartmentlSection 

1. Location of Water Supply Lines, Storage Tanks... etc. 

2. Source of Water Supply, Quantity, Availability and Time. 

3. Scheduling of Water Supply Hours. 

4. Existing Supply, Demand and Future Estimation of Demand. 

5. Monitoring of Construction of Water Supply Lines. 

XIL Electricity DepartmentlSection 

1. Location of Electricity Main Lines, Feeder Lines, Sub-Stations..., etc. 

2. Source of Electricity Supply Points, Distribution Net Work:. 

3. Existing Supply and Demand, Estimation of Future Demand and 
Supply. 

4. Scheduling of Electricity Supply Hours. 

5. Monitoring of Construction of Electricity Lines. 

XIIL Marketing Section 

1. Computerised allotment of Houses and Plots. 

2. Final Record of Landuse, Rates, Name of the Party and Areas 
Demarcated..., etc. 

3. Existing Stock of Houses and Plots. 

XIV. Estate Section 

1. Handing over of Houses and Plots. 

2. List of Old Structures, Safety Index and Possible Repairs. 

3. Maintenance of Buildings and Repairs. 

XV. Town Services 

1. Management of Schools, Hospitals and Other Facilities. 

2. Garbage Collection, Net Work, Methods and Techniques. 

3. Wastage, Available Quantity and Recycling Process. 
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4. Appropriate Technology for Recycling Process. 

XVI. Environmental and Pollution Control Section 

1. Soil Types, Location and Mapping. 

2. Climate, Ecological Features. 

3. Flora and Fauna, Carrying Capacity of the Environment. 

4. Resources Recycling Methods and Techniques. 

5. Keeping Track of Chemical Materials, Stock Points and Movement 
in the Planning Area. 

6. Monitoring of Industrial Pollution. 

7. Monitoring and Control of Traffic Pollution. 

XVIL Finance and Accounts Section 

1. Allocation of Funds to various Schemes and Projects. 

2. Time and flow of money to various works. 

3. Scheduling of Payments to Contractors. 

4. Collection of Development/Service Charges. 

5. Collection of Repayment of Housing Loans. 

XVIII. Development Control Section 

1. Scrutiny of Building Plans. 

2. Granting of Occupancy Certificates. 

3. Monitoring of approved and Unapproved Cases. 

4. Computerised Scheduling of Site Inspection Visits before stipulated 
time. 

5. List of Registered Architects. 

6. Regularisation and Demolition of Unauthorised Structures. 

For all tbe above mentioned departments/sections, data area and their 
inter-eo-ordiiiation and decision-making process has been shown in Fig. 
1. Each data area will have one or two soft-ware package programmes 
which can be used by any other section at any time for reference. There 
will be one Master Data file and different data files under particular sec- 
tions. Updating of data base will be done by respective sections. 
In total, there will be approximately 100 soft-ware packages pro- 
grammes which will provide integrated planning design, financial feasi- 
bility, scheduling and programming of work, monitoring and review, 
development control and management, directions to the planners and 
decision makers to take rational decisions in right time and in right dir- 
ection. 

The following soft-ware package programmes have been designed and 
developed to meet the needs of physical planning and coordination 
section and development control section. 

1. Data bank for physical planning. 
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2. Financial feasibility of layouts and schemes. 

3. Monitoring and review of development plan. 

4. Computerised scrutiny of building plans. 

5. Computerised granting of occupancy certificates and regularisation 
of unauthorised structures. 



Fig. 1 INTEGRATED COMPUTERISED INFORMATION 
SYSTEM FOR URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Most of the above mentioned packages could be developed on any 
micro-computer which is within the reach of any planning organisation. 
The detail description of the above five package programmes has been 
given with flow chart (Fig. 2). 
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Fia. 2 FLOW CHART OF DATA BANK FOR PHYSICAL PLANNING 
DATA BANK FOR PHYSICAL PLANNING 

This soft-ware package programme has been designed by incorporat- 
ing all planning standards and planning parameteres to be considered 
for plan preparation and implementation. This programme provides 
ready reference to find out planning standards, availability of land under 
different landuses, plot dimensions, location, accessibility, details of ad- 
joining plots, FSI details, rate per sq. mt., state of condition, allotment 
lease date, time limit construction, building plans approval/disapproval, 
date of construction, completion, occupancy granted/refused and for any 
other remarks. 

Whenever there is a clarification needed for any landuse, it is possible 
to find out from this programme by giving special instructions in an 
interactive mode with computer. For example, how many plots with 
dimensions are available under particular landuse? This programme 
will help in allottment of plots quickly and more efficiently. Allotment 
process could then be immediately reviewed and data base updated. An 
allotment order along with demarcation certificate will be printed with 
all landuse details. If the required land is not available, computer will 
give appropriate messages indicating reasons. 

The working process of the above package programme has been given 
in Fig. 2. 

pemonstration time: Approximately 30 minutes with detail expla- 
'potion,'. 
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FINANCIAL FEASIBILITY OF DEVELOPMENT PLAN (LAY-OUTS) 
SCHEMES, ETC. 

Financial feasibility is the most crucial task for implementing any 
planning project successfully. The entire project planning depends on 
it’s financial feasibility and cost of infrastructure development. Even 
though planners prepare different design alternatives of lay-outs, schemes, 
etc., financial feasibility analysis takes a lot of time and planners are not 
able to know it’s financial implications till it is done separately. If the 
project is not financially sound enough, planners have to change the 
entire lay-out and again financial feasibility has to be done separately. 
It is a continuous process which takes a long time to get a satisfactory 
level of financial feasibility which involves huge amount of manual cal- 
culations. Some times planners may not be having that much time to do 
financial feasibility with different development plan alternatives. In this 
process, computer can be effectively used to get immediately financial 
implications of any development plan, lay-outs and schemes, which gives 
a good feedback on design alternatives that again gives an opportunity 
to planners to select the best design alternative. 

This soft-ware package programme has been designed by incorporat- 
ing all planning data and landuse analysis, like project area, land acqui- 
sition, preliminary works and surveys, roads, pathways, water supply, 
sewerage, storm water drainage, street lighting, arboriculture and other 
facilities like schools, hospitals, bus-stand, shopping complex, commu- 
nity centre, etc., and total saleable area and project period, to be con- 
sidered under different heads for detailed financial analysis. By entering 
the above planning data, it is possible to obtain cost of infrastructure 
development per sq. mt. and with a nominal administrative expenditure 
the reserved saleable price for type of landuse. If the above output is 
not satisfactory, by keeping on changing the data or rates, a satisfactory 
financial analysis could ultimately be obtained. The package programme 
also generates the alternative pricing system for different landuses. After 
final output is reached, computer prints the entire financial report in the 
required form for decision-making purposes. 

The working process of the above package programme has been given 
in Fig. 3. 

Demonstration time; Approximately 30 minutes with detail explana- 
tion. 

MONITORING AND REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENT FLAN 

Monitoring and Review of development plan is no longer a routine, 
traditional process and repetitive job, it has, in fact, become these days 
highly a technical job that requires managerial skills. Monitoring of 
plan implementation has to be viewed in the context of planning process. 
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The planning process involves analysis of situation, setting of goals 
and objectives, generation of development plan alternatives, selection, 
of alternative 'which is cost effective, implementation, monitoring of 
implemetation, feedback and review thus again redefining goals and 
objectives and so on. Monitoring and review of development plan imple- 
mentation has to be seen in this context. Monitoring of development 
plan is a must during it’s course of implementation because so many 
agencies would be involved in the implementation process and coordi- 
nation will be the most crucial task for the planners to perform. Hardly 
there is any efficient system of monitoring and review of development 
plan in development authorities and in municipal corporations. Unless 
development plan is backed by efficient system of monitoring and review, 
the plan is not likely to achieve its goals and objectives. With the help 
of computer, it is possible to build on efficient system of monitoring and 
review of development plan during it’s course of implementation. 

This soft-ware package programme has been designed and developed 
to meet the requirements of any typical area development plan, lay- 
outs, schemes, etc. After preparation of plan, during it’s course of imple- 
mentation, planners need to know the latest data on plan implementa- 
tion to decide the future planning strategies and to provide necessary 
facilities, services and utilities for the increasing population in the plan- 
ning area. The following data may be required for this purpose; 
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niimber of people purchasing the plots, their place of migration, number 
of plots sold for different landuses, number of applications received 
for building permission, number of approvals granted, monitoring of 
construction, number of applicants for granting occupany certificate, 
number of approved/unapproved cases, number of buildings completed 
in a year, number of tenements ready, total population of the area, 
density, status of services and facilities in the planning area, etc. 

According to updating of data base daily with the available infor- 
mation to the concerned sections, the other planning parameters will be 
updated and total population and density would be calculated with the 
latest data all the time. According to increasing population all the 
facilities, services and utilities will be monitored and reviewed by this 
package programme. Computer gives indications to provide or upgrade 
necessary facilities, services and utilities in the planning area. Appro- 
priate message will be printed on the computer terminal indicating type 
of facility to be provided or upgraded. 

The working process of this package has been given in Fig. 4. 

Demonstration Time; Approximately 30 minutes with detail explana- 
tion. 



Fig. 4 COMPUTERISED MONITORING AND REVIEW OF 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


COMPUTERISATION OF BUILDING PLANS SCRUTINY 

The purpose ofthe enforcement of building bye-laws and regulations 
Is to promote better quality of life in towns and cities. Usefulness of 
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computer in enforcement of building bye-laws and regulations is given in 
detail in following paras. 

Violation of building bye-laws is common in the plotted development 
areas. To construct buildings on plots, owners submit their building 
plans to the competent authority for approval. In any municipal cor- 
poration or development authority, one will find huge number of 
building plans awaiting for approval. Often applicants bring various 
kinds of pressures on competent authority to get it approved as early as 
possible because of several reasons like to get building loan from banks, 
advancement of monsoon, water shortage, power problem, increasing 
material cost, etc. Generally, it is difficult for the competent authority 
to dispose all the cases equally and quickly because of various reasons 
like lack of manpower and time, unillustrated building drawings, poor 
quality drawings, etc. Sometimes competent authority is not able to 
dispose of cases in a stipulated time under the applicable Act because 
of above reasons and also due to heavy workload. In. a day, it is 
possible only to give approval or unapproval to few cases considering 
all the building bye-laws and regulations applicable to the cases. Quite 
often, public keep on complaining to the competent authority for slow 
processing of building permission cases. 

Often people read through newspapers the members expressing concern 
in Assembly and in municipal meetings about public complaints regar- 
ding slow processing of building plan approval and its related problems. 
The delay leads to cost escalation in construction of proposed residential 
buildings. If no sanction is forthcoming within 60 days of the submis- 
sion of building plans, these plans are deemed as approved. Some plot 
owners, while submitting building plans, simultaneously start construc- 
tion of houses anticipating approval according to submitted building 
plans, which may not be granted in all cases because of some violation 
of bye-laws. During this 60 days of time limit, construction work goes 
up to plinth level and above. If the building plan is rejected, it is diffi- 
cult to regularise the structure and it is termed as an unauthorised 
construction. One can find significant number of cases like this in towns 
and cities, which spoils the quality of physical environment in towns 
and cities. 

Generally building bye-laws are violated due to two reasons. The 
first reason is that owner deliberately wants to get more built-up area 
than permissible to get more monetary benefits. Second, contrac- 
tor’s mismanagement and because of unskilled labourers at work site 
several deviations crop up in construction. It is possible to control such 
unauthorised constructions to certain extent by introducing computerised 
scrutiny of building plans and monitoring system and by providing 
quick, efficient service to the public. In fact, public will be pleased to 
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receive the computerised service in this case, A computer package has 
been developed for this purpose in “Fortran” on IDM S--50 computer. 
This potential popular public package has been named as “Ajanta” 
which stands for the integrated aesthetic form of natural, physical, 
social and cultural environment of the society. 

METHODOLOGY 

The above said package “Ajanta” has been designed by incorporating all 
zoning, sub-division regulations and building bye-laws applicable under 
MRTP Act of 1966, which have been built in the package in the form of 
several simple mathematical equations and logical arguments and their 
process structure. A data coded format has been designed which is 
part of the package taking into account all regulations and building 
bye-laws. The Architect while designing building for his client, fills up 
the data coded sheet and gives a declaration along with plot owner that 
the data given is correct. For filling up of data format he takes about an 
hour or so. Plot owner /architect will submit the data format along 
with four copies of building plans to the competent authority for its 
approval. At the competent authority’s office, preliminary checking 
of documents will be done by inward/outward clerk/section. Later on 
competent authority will send the data format for computer scrutiny. 
All the data given in data format will be fed into computer in a time 
range of 10-15 minutes and result will be printed immediately along 
with necessary — certificates approved or unapproved. 

The package processes is the data of 200 variables to the standard buil- 
ding bye-laws and regulations built in the programme. The programme 
performs arithmetic and logical operations with entered data of 200 
variables at a high speed and prints out the result. Before getting the 
final verdict of computer, all the data (dimensions) will be cross- 
checked four to five times in the programme to avoid any manipulation 
of data. 

The programme culculates the built-up areas of the plot. The pro- 
gramme has the flexibility to calculate the built-up area with diflerent 
shapes and combinations of the like, rectangle, triangle, trapozoid, 
circle, circle-sector, circular-segment, hexazon, octagon, polygon, etc. 
It also checks the FSI calculations, scrutiny fees, security deposit fee, 
additional premium (in case), front and rear marginal distances, side 
margins, minimum road dimensions and areas, area of light and venti- 
lation, widthwise and depthwise division of site dimensions, height 
controls, stair case details, balcony area and projections, chajja projec- 
tions, compound wall details, etc. 

In case of violation of the 200 variable dimensions against standard 
regulations, bye-laws, appropriate message will be printed indicating the 
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violation and also correct bye-laws and corrected dimensions. If every- 
thing is correct satisfying all building bye-laws and regulations, buil- 
ding approval certificate will be printed. If any small mistake is 
encountered, corrected version will be printed indicating the re- 
quired corrections. It will then print out tbe building approval 
certificate. 

Only in the case of FSI violations and manipulated break-up of site 
dimensions, it will print out the disapproval of building permission. 
The total time for one case in secrutiny by computer takes around 10 to 
15 minutes. With this speed, it is possible to scrutinise about 25 to 40 
building approval cases per day. 

Properly filled data format in all respects will still increase efliciency 
and speed of processing by computer. The package also offers effici- 
ent system of review and monitoring of approved and unapproved cases. 

In the meantime, competent authority will have time to check 
the case for any subjective matters relating to the building bye-laws. 
After receiving the result of the case from Computer Section along with 
printed certificates, final checking will be done by the competent autho- 
rity and the case will be disposed off positively the same day if not, 
definitely the next day. 

The existing process of scrutiny of building plans and computerised 
scrutiny of building plans has been given in Figs. 5 and 6. 


Demonstration time: Approximately 30 minute* with detail explana- 
tion. 



Fig. 5 PRESENT SYSTEM OF PROCESSING OF BUIEPING PLANS 
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Fig. 6 COMPUTERISED SCRUTINY OF BUILDING PLANS 

Probably CIDCO in Maharashtra will be the first Corporation in the 
country to introduce computerised scrutiny of building plans and review 
and monitoring system, of the approved and unapproved cases. 

COMPUTERISED REGULAR ISATION OF UNAUTHORISED 
STRUCTURES 

The purpose of enforcement of building bye-laws and regulations is to 
promote better quality of life in towns and cities. But violation of buil- 
ding bye-laws is very common in our towns and cities which has become 
a big problem, resulting in unauthorised structures which are degenera- 
ting the quality of the physical and social environment of towns and 
cities. 

Often people read in the newspapers about the elected representatives 
in municipal and assembly meetings showing concern about the problem 
and suggesting different solutions to tackle this problem. However, 
some people believe to demolish unauthorised structures. On the other 
hand, some people express that this problem should be seen on huma- 
nitarian ground and hence should be regularised with some penalty or 
so; most of the people favour regularisation as the solution to this pro- 
blem. In the process of regularisation, the competent authority has 
the following problems: 

1. Lack of detailed stored information on the extent of violations 
in each respect. 

2. Involving mass quantity of checking, comparing and other 
calculations. 

3. Equalising different extent of violations into monetary penalties, 
special concessions or to demolish them. 

4. Difficult to find out compromising solution to the case by taking 
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above three categories or to j&nd out different alternatives with 
above three categories to regularise the case. 

To overcome the above problems, computer can be used to find out 
compromising solution with different alternatives and to increase effici- 
ency of the unauthorised structures; regularisation process. For this 
purpose, a computer package has been developed in “Fortran” on 
IDM S-50 computer, system. The package has been named as 
‘Regula’. The software has been designed, by incorporating all 
building bye-laws and regulations applicable under MRTP Act of 1966. 
Unauthorised structure’s regularisation index has been prepared by 
taking the extent of different violations of unauthorised structures. The 
Index places the violations in any of these three groups: 1. Special con- 
cessions, 2. Monetary penalty, 3. Demolition. This Index has been 
incorporated in the package in simple mathematical equations and in 
logical arguments. A data coded fomat has been designed which 
is part of the package. It provides details of extent of violations of 
building bye-laws and regulations. 

All the data given in the data format will be fed into computer. Before 
getting the final verdict of computer, all the data will be cross-checked 
four to five times in the propramme to avoid any manipulation of 
data. The programme performs arithmetic and logical operations with 
entered data and checks extent of violation of time limit, built-up areas, 
required fees to be paid, front, rear and side margins, minimum room 
dimensions and areas. Area of light and ventilation, widthwise, division 
of site dimensions, height controls, staircase details, balcony area and 
projections, chhajja projections, compound wall details, etc,, are also 
indicated. 

According to Index, the entered data will be processed and result will 
be printed immediately along with necessary certificates indicating the 
case under the three categories. Special concession, monatory penality 
amount to be paid in Rs. and parts to be demolished for regularisation 
of the unauthorised building structure are also indicated in the print 
out. 

With the above package any number of unauthorised building cases 
can be regularised wdthin a little time. 

The package details are shown in Fig. 7. 

Demonstration Time: Approximately 30 minutes with detail explana- 
tion. 
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Fig. 7 COMPUTERfSED REGULARISATION OF 
UNAUTHORISED STRUCTURES 



Book Review 


Social Aspects of Urban Development, H.D, Kopardekar, Bombay, 
Popular Prakashan, 1986, pp. 392 + viii, Rs, 200.00, 

The book under review deftly combines the acumen of a Civil Engineer, 
the art of a man of literature, the skill of a town planner and architect, 
the craft of a sociologist, and an awareness of the matter-of-fact situa- 
tion of an administrator, all combined together to shape the views of 
the author. Having published a series of papers on various aspects of 
urban development and socio-economic analysis of development the 
author has attempted his hands at a case study of the pattern of urban 
development drawing upon his first-hand knowledge and experience of 
process and pattern of urbanisation and urban development in the State 
of Maharashtra in India. 

As an urban Sociologist and a professional urban planner, the author 
has looked at the practical social aspect of development trends and the 
urban growth processes in India in the light of the case study of urbani- 
sation pattern in Maharashtra. 

The twelve chapters of the book arranged in four parts discuss the 
various aspects and dimensions of urban development. Part one which is 
introductory in nature, demarcates and discusses scope, methodology, 
general hypothesis, theoretical background and historical perspective of 
urbanisation and urban development. 

Part two deals with the trends of urbanisation in India especially, the 
characteristics of the urban areas, and emerging pattern. 

Part three presents an indepth and detailed case study of the trends of 
urbanisation in Maharashtra, particularly, the trends and policies of 
urban development and urban growth: and the approaches, to the de- 
velopment problems. 

Part four presenting almost an overview, presents the basic issues of 
the planning process of urbanisation and urban development, while 
attempting to update the study with the inclusion of the postscript and 
by furnishing data from 1981 Census. Bibliography somewhat updated 
with the addition of half a dozen books published after 1980, and sub- 
ject index enh.ancc the overall usefulness of the book for students, re- 
searchers and general readers interested in acquiring a further under- 
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standing of the process of urbanisation and urban development from 
the sociological view-point. 

No single factor has influenced the social life today in such a big way 
as the process of urbanisation. In the West, the process of industriali- 
sation was responsible for a particular pattern of urbanisation. In the 
developing countries of the Third World, urbanisation has not the same 
relationship with industrialisation. The pattern of urbanisation in the 
Third World country is the direct result of sccio-economic and political 
conditions. The aim, as the author says, is to analyse the correlation 
between urbanisation pattern and social development in developing 
countries on the basis of examples from Maharashtra pattern of urbani- 
sation the attempt is to focus attention on the pattern of urbanisation 
as an indicator of the overall processes in society, particularly, on 
the pattern that has been in the post Independence period in India. The 
shift is towards big cities; emphasis is on migration to big cities where 
the social process is exploitative, and biased in favour of a few rich 
having command over resources and decision-making machinery. He 
considers Maharashtra pattern as a very good case study for the Third 
World country. But the author’s view that “the urbanisation pattern is an 
indicator of the pattern of society as a whole” is not quite convincing. 
His views seem to be greatly inspired by and derived from the views of 
some other scholars. Even after three decades of planned development 
fruits of development are yet to be received by a large section of popu- 
lation (Dandekar and Rath 1971). The investmeiit in housing and urban 
development benefitted the rich most (Minhas 1971). There is a growing 
disparity in cities, and growth is benefitting the affluent section (A.R. 
Desai; Dagli 1973). Heavy concentration of economic activities is in 
cities like Bombay and the rest of the state is backward. (Dandekar 
1973; Moonis Raza 1985). 

The Five-Year Plan papers and other documents talk of balanced 
growth and emphasise dispersal and decentralization of growth. But 
there is some inherent contradiction at the root of development process 
itself displayed by urbanisation pattern. Various planned programmes, 
such as, the housing and other social amenities generally benefited the 
rich rather than the weaker sections of society. 

The author citing reference to some Gandhian and Sarvodaya group 
of scholars, and making reference to the view-points placed by Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, refers to certain features of the urbanisation process in India 
which led to the formation of a dual society in India, such as, rural 
where the growing population is living on traditional farming; and 
urban-industrial where the unbalanced growth both spatially and socially, 
and disparities are markedly visible. In the planning era, countries in 
the Third World took to mixed economy, planning for economic devel- 
opment, and modernising traditional societies. By and large, there is 
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development on capitalistic lines, conditions of majority of the people 
are deteriorating. People are attracted to big cities where poverty, un- 
employment, under- employment, insanitary conditions, health problems 
and slums are growing in larger sections; only a small section of society 
is growing richer. Public, semi-public and private agencies all plan on 
capitalistic lines. The resources are controlled by the elite and some 
profit more than others. In this urbanisation pattern some pressure 
group exploits the situation. Those controlling resources control other 
factors of production, including land which is an object of speculation. 
This has happened in Bombay, this is happening in Delhi, and this will 
happen in most other cities following along the present line of urbanisa- 
tion. Masses do suffer. The process of modernisation and social change 
benefit a few' and not the large society. 

Part tw'o of the book divides urban centres in India into four well- 
known categories viz., large metropolitan cities like Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, etc., having more than one million people; (2) large cities having 
more than one lakh people; (3) Medium size cities having more than 
20,000 to one lakh people; and (4) the remaining small towns having 
population between 5,000 and 20,000. These small towns are declining. 
In metropolitan cities, particularly, Delhi, the observation is that middle 
class is fast vanishing with the polarization of housing standards. Many 
new social groups which have been created in the Maharashtra pattern 
of urbanisation are there in other growing cities. These social groups 
form the upper strata: the property owners, builders, contractors, indus- 
trialists, businessmen, civic and higher level leaders, administrators, 
journalists, middle men who derived benefit because of position and 
status. Masses of the lower strata are getting crushed day by day. 
Smugglers and criminals find a protected place in these big cities. Fami- 
lies are becoming closed units with consequent social problems due to 
mounting stress and strain, new tempo of life, high intellectual life, and 
wealth. 

Traditional moral values are getting lost. Truth has become a casual 
value. Social values have suffered a decline. People are becoming more 
and more money minded; and work ethic is fast on decline. Influence 
of religion in a new form is on increase. The official prayer, worship 
festival, religious songs, patronage of saints have increased without 
having much good impact on individual member’s work ethic, norm and 
behaviour pattern. 

The big cities have produced their dysfunctional effect on family, kin, 
marriage, etc. Slum residents, pavement dwellers, overcrowding have in- 
creased. 

Land values in these metropolitan cities, as the author says, now 
range between Rs. 50 to Rs. 5,000 or more per sq. metre depending upon 
the location, services, facilities available (pp. 188), In reality, the situa- 
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tion in the metropolitan cities, like Delhi, is more aggravating. “The 
common man suffers either at the hands of the builders and property 
dealers or the DDA which fixes prices by public auction which has raised 
the prices of land between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 per sq. yard in 
South Delhi” is the observation made by the Delhi High Court {Times 
of India, dated 21st November, 1988). Cultural pluralism in big cities 
has increased. Small towns and rural areas are declining. 

Part three of this book points to the policies which are marked by 
disparity and imbalance. Policies refer to balanced development, ad- 
vancement of all sections, social integration, economic growth and 
justice. But the various surveys depict conditions which cause greater 
disquiet. Inequality, exploitation, callousness, beggary, prostitution, 
crime are on increase. For the bulk of population, living conditions 
are deteriorating steadily. Numerous social groups, rather ‘Sub Societies’ 
have been growing with ‘little communication’, says Tarlok Singh. 
Various Five-Year Plans proclaimed balanced development, dispersal of 
industrial growth, development of rural areas, amelioration of conditions 
in congested cities, and planned development. These cannot be achieved 
unless there is a positive “curb on the growth of big cities”. 

We need to go to the ‘root of the problem’ and not merely take up 
programmes to tackle ‘bits and parts’ of the problem. We need to think 
of the rigid basic framework behind urbanisation and urban develop- 
ment pattern. 

Part four of this book raises some basic issues. The major issues 
raised are socio-economic. According to the author, the socio-economic 
consideration of urbanisation and urban development cannot be neglect- 
ed. Urban life suffers stress and strain, yet, larger cities and urban 
agglomerations attract people of all shades of life. Development is, by 
and large, on capitalistic lines. The condition of majority of people has 
declined. Urbanisation trends continue to benefit only those who con- 
trol the resources, or decision-making machinery; yet the poor people, 
the marginals, labourers, all migrate to big cities for alternative source 
of livelihood. Land is a scarce resource, and an object of speculation 
and investment. Urbanisation process is expropriated for the benefits of 
a few. Urbanisation pattern is such that many of its factors can be 
manipulated by a few for their advantage. 

The writer suggests the need to take up basic type of research as con- 
sidering the whole process of urbanisation, and also examining the 
foundations of society. 

This research was completed in 1975-76; but it has been somewhat 
updated by providing data based on 1981 census. By the data provided 
the conclusion reached is “growth rate is rapid in big cities, and the 
smaller cities are declining”. “Maharashtra has continued to remain the 
most urbanised state in the country.” “The number of large cities is in- 
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creasing, small towns are declining; land, an object of speculation and 
manipulation is to the benefits of a few, or, to the benefits of the inter- 
est groups”. 

Kopardekar like Dr. Clyde Mitchell makes a situational analysis, where 
he starts from the premise that urban conditions are a reflection of the 
wider economic, political, and social context in which the towns are set. 
Aristotle observed that “men come together in cities in order to live; 
they remain together m order to live the good life”; but in today’s cities 
men came together principally to earn a living. Cities are developing as 
sick cities’. Lewis Mumford called the cities as ‘disease’ themselves. It 
is appropriate to quote Mumford, “Metropolis is an accumulation of 
people accommodating themselves to an environment without adequate 
natural or cultural resources; people who do without pure air; who do 
without sound sleep, who do without a cheerful garden of playing space 
who do without the very sight of the sky and the sunlight, who do with- 
out free motions, spontaneous play. The so-called blighted areas of the 
metropolis are essentially do-without areas. Living in such a city you 
may live and die without even recognising the loss”. Unplanned urban- 
isation and unchecked growth and development of the metropolis may 
well lead to a chaotic conditions as predicted by Lewis Mumford in his 
culture of cities in 1938. India is in the process of experiencing the 
same situation in its big cities today. 

Kopardekar’s book is a valuable addition to the list of few studies 
on urbanisation in this direction. The author deserves to be congratula- 
ted on making a bold, unbiased and objective study based upon his in- 
depth and detailed situational analysis of the urbanisation process in 
Maharashtra. Many more studies of this type in different regions will 
help the policy process on urbanisation and urban growth in India, and 
other developing countries of the Third World. 


“-R.N. Thakur 
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Editorial 


P OVERTY is the worst form of deprivation. Even after four 
decades of planned economic development, a substantial pro- 
portion of India’s population is living in abject poverty and glaring 
deprivation. The disparities with all its intensities and manifes- 
tations are found to be much more conspicuous in urban than in 
rural India primarily because of huge concentration of population 
in the urban settlements. Our towns and cities especially the metro- 
politan cities epitomise the grave social inequalities and economic 
disparities. The hiatus between the affluent and the economically 
downtrodden sections is constantly on an increase. Despite a cons- 
tant increase in the gross domestic product, about 28 per cent of the 
urban population is below the poverty line. In absolute terms, it 
comes to about 5.7 crore. If the existing calorific definition of 
poverty line is changed to include shelter and other forms of depri- 
vation, the number of people living in poverty will be much larger. 

The poverty situation in urban India gets exacerbated by subs- 
tantial rate of migration from the rural areas where the subsistence 
and even below-subsistence level of living compels a large number 
of rural population to flock to the towns and cities in search of 
sources of livelihood and income opportunities. Migration accoun- 
ting for about 40 per cent of the growth in urban population, has 
been instrumental in converting the rural poverty into urban, A 
substantial segment of the migrants coming to the urban settlements 
end up living in slums, sleeping on the pavements and leading a 
destitute life. 

This indeed seems to be a very sad commentary on planned 
economic development. This calls for evolving a strategy, at the 
macro level, for economic transformation such that the fruits of 
development percolates to the deprived and the poor. The aware- 
ness to have such a strategy started crystallising in the mid-sixties 
when limitations of sectoral planning was increasingly realised the 



world over. It was very rightly thought that sectoral planning is not 
able to provide an effective solution to the complexities of economic 
and social systems as also the new concern for the environment. An 
‘integrated’ approach to planning and development was therefore 
not only thought to be appropriate, it was also adopted by several 
countries the world over. India, to begin with, adopted it in the 
realm of rural development and later on for the planning and 
development of urban settlements as well. Accordingly, a pro- 
gramme for the Integrated Development of Small and Medium 
Towns (IDSMT) was launched in the Sixth Five Year Plan as the 
centrally-sponsored scheme. More than two hundred towns have 
been brought under this continuing scheme for promoting an inte- 
grated development of the towns and their hinterlands as also for 
integrated provision of services in the selected towns. However, 
instead of being an effective strategy for the development of small 
and medium towns, it soon got reduced to a ‘shopping list’ for 
grand, beautiful and aesthetic schemes. 

Urban planning, wherever, it has been in vogue in Indian towns 
and cities, except for a very few exceptions, has not yet been able 
to come out of the Master Plan outfit which is primarily preoccu- 
pied with urban design, city form, zoning regulations — all having 
negative policy stance rather than concerned with the generation of 
income and employment which happens to be the critical problems 
in the Third World countires. Even the anti-urban poverty pro- 
grammes, so far tried at the national level, are limited in scale and 
cosmetic in approach and are unlikely to have any dent on the 
problem. 

A basic change is therefore called for in the approach to urban 
planning and its integration with the national economic planning 
framework. This needs to be supplemented by devising appropriate 
short-term poverty alleviation programmes as a package for impro- 
ving the economic status as also for fulfilling the shelter and socio- 
cultural and infrastructural needs of urban poor. 

The special number on Urban Poverty is a modest attempt for 
focusing on various facets of urban poverty and policies for its 
alleviation. Though the response to our efforts to give a compre- 
hensive coverage to the various dimensions of urban poverty could 
not be extensive, hopefully, it will prove to be a valuable addition 
to the literature on urban poverty and will be able to create 
dialogue on one of the challenges the urban India is expected to 


face in next couple of decades, the articles included in this special 
number deal with a wide area of urban poverty. 

Girish K. Misra traces the development programmes in the spheres 
of housing, slums improvement, small town development, urban 
basic services and self-employment. He has reservations on the 
definition of poverty on the basis of nutritional requirements only. 
He feels that urban poverty should be measured by taking into 
account various elements of deprivation and special needs and 
conditions of the most vulnerable groups in the society. In view of 
the deficiencies of the programme he gives useful suggestions for 
bringing about improvements in the anti-poverty programme. A 
pre-requisite for this, he argues, is to develop an urban information 
system for programme formulation. The programme itself needs to 
be made participatory in nature so that it is relevant and effective. 

V.D. Lall also questions the validity of measuring poverty on 
presumptive income or calorific requirement. He not only pleads 
for changing this approach in favour of a more serious study of 
income pattern of tiie so called urban poor, but the scope of such a 
study be extended beyond the realm of income to include also the 
saving behaviour of the group from the estimated or presumed 
level of income, their assets holding and financing of assets and 
lumpy expenditure. He thus believes that the measurement of 
poverty should include an assessment of several financial and 
economic parameters. He analyses these issues on the basis of data 
obtained from the study of about 2,000 households living and/or 
working in informal sector in more than 25 towns all over India. 
The data collected from these studies come as a challenge to the 
impressionistic views that the low-income households and the 
settlem^ts are the pockets of poverty and that they are not capable 
of saving in such income condition. The data prove that these are 
myths. Lall therefore suggests the development of a more extensive 
data base on the identified parameter of economic conditions of 
the urban poor at sufficiently disaggregated levels in terms of income 
groups. Distinguishing between abject poverty and poverty in terms 
of specific income levels, he purposes to evolve a two-pronged 
strategy for them. 

Urban poverty is, by and large, identified with informal settle* 
ments and informal sector. R.K. Wishwakarma traces the concep- 
tualisation of poverty and its dimension for comprehending the 
informal sector. He distinguishes two important factors giving rise 
to Informal sector and the increase in its size. First, the capital 
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intensive nature of industry has limited scope for employment 
generation and second, a very high rate of growth of population in 
urban area has incapacitated them to create jobs. He frawns upon 
the planners for their elitist bias and ignoring the needs of informal 
sector while formulating the blue-prints for urban development 
even though the informal sector makes available relatively cheap 
labour in the towns and cities. As for the policy measures for 
informal sector, he feels that since it is not an individual entity in 
itself but is interlinked to the productive economy as a whole, the 
development strategy for its independent growth may be seif defea- 
ting. 

R.N. Thakur goes on to explore urban poor by trying to find out 
answer to questions like: Who are the urban poor? Where do they 
live? What do they do? What culture do they acquire and transmit? 
What values do they imbibe? He studies urban poverty by analy- 
sing their relative deprivation in terms of income, unequal distri- 
bution of resources, access to public services and opportunities to 
grow and develop as full social being. He dwelves on broader issues 
in poverty alleviation by examining the efl&cacy of redistribution of 
resources, a social organisation more egalitarian in character, 
maximising network of welfare services, restricting private owner- 
ship and control of resources, community participation and good 
will based on interdependence, self-help, and willing cooperation. 

V.R. Krishna Iyer looks at deprivation in terms of inaccessibility 
of the poor to the established legal system. In a forceful and 
eloquent style which is typical of Krishna Iyer’s writings, he 
laments that despite socialistic rhetoric, the Indian republic is 
inhabited by an enormous layer of have-nots. The imperial heritage 
in the field of law does not seem to have any impact on the life of 
the people. Drawing extensively from the case laws, he argues that 
the law subserves the interests of the class which dominates the law 
makers. Even when the law seems to wear the mantle of equal 
justice, it is operated by official engineers in a discriminatory 
manner. He, therefore, feels that our socialist republic needs a 
social justice jurisprudence. He pleads for a socially sensitive socia- 
list jurisprudence to shape up on the basis of a concrete critique of 
the prevailing system from a dialectical angle and this in turn must 
catalyse specific mutation in our jurisprudential conceptions. The 
existing legal system is not accessible to a vast bulk of population. 
He offers useful suggestions for making them accessible to the 
■ poor.' ' ' . ■ 
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Mathew believes that though informal sector and its size has 
widely been defined and described, the central functions of this 
sector within the economy is relatively a neglected area. He there- 
fore probes into this. Distinguishing between ‘informal sector’ and 
informalism he shows his predeliction for the latter as a ‘more 
correct term’ and traces its conceptual evolution for compre- 
hending the basic theoretical basis behind ‘informalism*. He 
argues that capitalism has a specific function of maintaining infor- 
malism — a reservoir of unemployed and partly employed labour 
which helps it to keep wage rates persistently low. If the lots of 
workers in informal sector have to be improved, he suggests a 
greater integration of the labour markets. This will improve the 
economic status of the sector itself. He, however, admits that 
organising workers in the informal sector is a diflicult task prima- 
rily because the common issues on which they can be organised 
are relatively less. He therefore pleads that the social activist should 
develop more common issues on which the workers of formal and 
informal sectors could cooperate. 

Even though a very low and even below-subsistence level of 
i ncome characterises the poor, Ravinder Singh Sandhu interestingly 
attemps to analyse savings and indebtedness among the poor on 
the basis of a case study of slums in Amritsar city located in the 
most prosperous state of India. He has selected Amritsar parti- 
cularly because the slum dwellers in this city, unlike those in the 
extensively studied metropolitan cities, belong to the same socio- 
cultural group and live in better housing conditions. Sandhu comes 
out with interesting findings. More than two-fifths of them save 
regularly for meeting their social obligations and emergency needs. 
They keep their savings in the post offices, banks or spend them on 
buying gold ornaments or on improving their houses. 

The scale of poverty is so large and its nature so complicated 
that public intervention alone is unlikely to have the desired result. 
It needs to be supplemented by the efforts of socio-cultiiral groups 
and non- government organisations. The voluntary organisations are 
supposed to play a very important role in both conceptualisation 
and implementation of anti-poverty programmes, Rcnana Jhabwala 
and Usha Jumeni highlight the economic plight of women in 
Ahmedabad and the substantial contribution made by the Self- 
Employed Women’s Association (SEW A) in their economic uplift- 
merit. Describing the petty jobs done by the women in the informal 
sector and the problem faced by them, they lament the existing 
official attitude of indifference towards this vulnerable section of 


the society. Jhabwala and Jumeni in fact provide a methodology for 
organising the poor for securing their legitimate rights for economic 
advancement. They give several useful suggestions in this regard 
which could serve as valuable guidelines for urban planners and 
administrators. The main strength of their article lies in the 
narrative accounts of two destitute ladies in Ahmedabad who were 
struggling for their economic living amidst all socio-economic odds 
and indifferent and even negative attitude of the public authorities 
and how they were not only secured their fundamental right to 
earn their living but were also converted into formidable force for 
securing such rights for other women folk. 

Surendra Nath deals with the policy response of the state govern- 
ment in Madhya Pradesh which happens to be the first state to 
have evolved extensive programme for poverty alleviation. He 
therefore first analyses the overall anti-poverty schemes launched at 
the national level. He then enumerates the programmes launched 
in Madhya Pradesh for improving the lots of economically weaker 
sections in the towns and cities of various sizes. These include; 
O') setting up, for the first time amongst the Indian states, a 
Department of Urban Welfare for devising and implementing the 
programmes for the upliftment of urban poor, (//) granting of 
tenurial security on public lands, (Hi) Environmental Improvement 
Programme in the clusters of permanently settled hutments, (/v) 
Special Training and Employment Programme for urban poor, 
(v) Group Insurance Scheme for rickshaw pullers, tongawallas, hand 
cart pullers, loaders/unioaders in the mancffcj in the age-group of 
18-59, and (vi) UCD and the basic services programmes. He 
evaluates the implementation of seemingly a wide gamut of anti- 
poverty programmes and offers useful suggestions for effectively 
dealing with urban poverty. 

P.K. Muttagi analyses the status of urban poor in Bombay which 
is the premier commercial and financial centre of India. He depicts 
the deplorable economic and environmental conditions of urban 
poor in Bombay and suggests launching of a couple of anti-poverty 
programmes for improving their economic conditions. For this he 
feels the need to bring about a basic change in the strategy. The 
new strategy has to be based on an integrated approach for provi- 
ding solution to all the basic requirements of urban poor so that 
action on behalf of the poverty groups leads to continuing 
mutually re-inforcing process of increasing productive employment 


and incomes. He comes out with several suggestions to help the 
poor in Bombay. 

The next couple of articles deal with one of the basic needs — 
the shelter. Chetan Vaidya makes a study of community initiative 
in this regard in low income area. He believes that in order to bring 
about significant improvements in housing and basic infrastructure, 
the public and private sectors must cooperate each other. He 
presents six case studies of community initiatives in low income 
areas in Madras, Surat and Baroda. Arising out of these case studies, 
he concludes that the low income households are capable of helping 
themselves for provision of shelter and low-cost infrastructure given 
certain positive support by public agencies. 

Despite several strategies for housing the poor, the growth of 
squatter settlements continue to mushroom. Where do we go from 
here? S.K. Sharma puts this basic question. He answers this question 
by taking a fresh look at the existing shelter programme. Reviewing 
the various strategies and programmes tried so far for housing the 
poor, he believes that they are neither likely to meet the shelter 
needs of the poor nor will be able to control the growth of squatter 
settlements. He emphasises to change the present attitude of treating 
‘housing’ as a mere project having starting and finishing points. 
Instead, it needs to be viewed as a continuing and ever . changing 
process. He therefore suggests to alter the sequence of development. 
The existing sequence of site, service, people and shelter in sites 
and services programmes and the people, sites, shelter and services 
as prevailing in squatter settlements needs to be changed to people, 
shelter and services for the best order of development. In such 
scheme of things, squatters will be given a site with no services 
except drinking water as per rural standard. Other services could 
be provided over a period of time. With a view to implement such 
a new strategy, he suggests introduction of far reaching changes in 
institutional culture and implementation strategies. 

Malla Reddy studies yet another very significant need of the 
urban poor~the health care which, by and large, is lacking in the 
low income areas basically due to povery. Thi'^ is done by conduc- 
ting a case study of slum improvement programmes in a slum of 
Hyderabad where health services happen to be an important com- 
ponent of the programme. He finds this programme a great success 
as it has been able to provide maximum coverage and has been able 
to ensure community participation. He believes that it is due to a 



right combination of men, money and material. However, as tlie 
number of slums is increasing in Hyderabad, the health services 
need to be augmented by increasing the number of health centres. 
He gives suggestions for making the programme still more 
effective. 


— Editor 



Development Programmes for 
Urban Poor 

GIRISH K, MISRA 


T here are new priorities in the Third World regarding population 
and social development. These call for reaching the most inaccess- 
ible of urban poor with programmes intended to integrate them into the 
broader society and help them achieve an adequate living standard. The 
lack of management capabilities, however, is often a substantial bottle- 
neck to these efforts. This article primarily deals with various develop- 
ment programmes offered by the government for improving the living 
conditions of urban poor. It examines their success and failure with the 
help of little knowledge that is available at present, and suggests remedial 
measures to make them more effective in times to come. 

URBANIZATION AND URBAN GROWTH 

The urban population of India was about 160 million in 1981. Al- 
though this number is only 23.53 per cent of the total population, the 
above magnitude is large in absolute terms and further more than 60 
per cent of the urban population is dwelling in cities with one lakh or 
more persons. Cities with five lakh or more population are registering a 
faster growth rate as compared to other categories of towns. This lop- 
sided urban development has created enclaves of population explosion 
in a few cities which, in turn, has made the urban land a scarce com- 
modity. Firstly, this has resulted in an increase in the number of slum 
and squatter dwellers in the metropolitan cities. Secondly, this has exer- 
ted pressure on the existing services like drinking water, housing, sanita- 
tion, transport, etc., in all the urban centres. 

The share of urban population has increased from 16.7 per cent in 
1951 to 23.53 per cent in 1981. If the present trend of urban-rural growth 
differential of two per cent per annum continues, the share of urban po- 
pulation would rise to a little over 31 per cent in 2001 AD. This implies 
that though the majority of population would continue to be rural, the 
increment to the urban population would be nearly half the increm^nf 
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to the total population. Over the next two decades a little under eight 
million people would be added to the urban population every year. 

This abnormal growth rate of urban population coupled with the un- 
planned or haphazard expansion of the city boundaries leads to environ- 
mental pollution and ecological degradation at the macro structure due 
to the lack of adequate infrastructural and service facilities to provide a 
decent living to the poor in urban areas. It is not that the government 
is quite unaware of the problem. On the contrary, since the introduction 
of the First Five Year Plan in 1951, the Government of India has invest- 
ed a considerable sum of money for the planned development and 
growth of cities and towns through its various policies and programmes. 
However, despite all these efforts the problems of poor and hapless 
migrants from the countryside have got aggravated over time and due to 
certain anomalies at the stage of policy formulation and the programme 
implementation, the problems of slums and squatter dwellers have re- 
mained unsolved for years together. 

URBAN POVERTY 

On the basis of a daily nutritional requirement of 2,400 calories per 
person for rural areas and 2,100 calories per person in urban areas, the 
Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) has defined the poverty line in terms of 
1979-80 prices as per capita monthly expenditure of Rs. 75 for rural 
areas and Rs. 88 for urban areas. Hence, persons whose monthly expen- 
diture is Rs. 88 or less are considered below the poverty line in urban 
areas 

According to the official estimates, about 27.7 per cent of the urban 
population was below the poverty line in 1987-88. An NIUA study on 
“Who the Poor Are” found that 68 per cent of their sample was consist- 
ed of women and children. If we add to this the aged and the disab- 
led, the customary perception of urban poor would immediately change. 
Therefore, it is neeessary to take into account the special needs and 
conditions of these most vulnerable groups in any poverty alleviation 
programme. 

In fact, poverty cannot be characterised adequately in terms of in- 
come, expenditure or consumption patterns alone. Measurements of 
urban poverty should be delineated and defined to include various com- 
ponent elements of deprivation in quality of life. The time has ripened 
to broaden the concept of poverty by incorporating the criterion of the 
normal life span. The urban poor should be provided with the means 
not only for immediate physical survival but also for ensuring the nor- 

iQirish K. Misra, “Development Programmes for Urban Poor,” Girish K. 
Misra and M. K. Narain (ed.). Development Programmes for Urban Poor, New 
Delhi, Indian Institute of Public Administration, 1989. 
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mal expectancy of life. 

It was in the Fifth Five Year Plan that the issue of poverty 
removal appeared initially as a dominant objective in India’s develop- 
ment strategy. The plan, however, made no distinction between rural 
and urban poverty. In the Sixth Five Year Plan, a definite 
approach to poverty issue was marked. It provided for moving nearly 61 
lakh persons above the poverty line essentially through the provisions 
of additional consumption benefits and more equitable distribution of 
health and basic services. The Seventh Five Year Plan consti- 
tutes the first conscious attempt to address urban poverty issues directly.^ 
Firstly, it takes explicit note of growing incidence of poverty in urban 
areas. Secondly, it notes that in order to be effective, the problem of 
urban poverty would require a major thrust towards employment gener- 
ation and creation of productive jobs.^ 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES FOR URBAN POOR 

In the quest for alleviating poverty and improve the condition of urban 
poor, several programmes have been launched by the government from 
time to time. These include programmes in the areas of urban housing, 
environmental improvement of slums (including, water supply, sewer- 
age, paving of streets, storm water drains and community lavatories), 
minimum public health facilities integrated with family planning, ex- 
panded integrated programme of information, child development ser- 
vice, adult education and elementary education for children up to the 
age of 14 under the Minimum Needs Programme (MNP), Urban Basic 
Services (UBS) programme, Integrated Development of Small and 
Medium Towns (IDSMT) and the new scheme for Self-Employment 
Programme for Urban Poor (SFPUP) in metropolitan, urban and semi- 
urban areas. 

Urban Housing 

The National Building Organisation (NBO) estimated the housing 
shortage in 1981 around 21 million dwelling units (16 million in rural 
areas and five million in urban areas). The shortage in the urban areas by 
the turn of the century would grow to 9.3 million. Considering such a 
high magnitude of housing shortage and limited availability of capital, 
the role of government in the field of urban housing has remained mainly 
promotional. It has been restricted to the improvement of slums, direct 

“Government of India, Seventh Five Year Plan, 1983-90, Vo!. 11, Planning Com- 
mission, 1985, p. 292. 

^Report of the National Commission on Urbanisation, Vol. H, August 1988, 
p. 91. , , 
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provision of housing to the weaker sections of the society and encourage- 
ment and support of housing finance institutions. The Economically 
Weaker Sections (EWS) Housing Programme has succeeded in construct- 
ing 65,432 shelter units in the public sector during the Sixth Plan period 
(1980-85). The goat for the Seventh Plan is a little higher. It is hoped 
that the Life Insurance Corporation (LIC), through recycling of funds 
and fresh operations, might put together resources of about Rs. 800 
crore for Housing and Urban Development Corporation (HUDCO) for 
supporting EWS and low-income housing schemes. But still the actual 
number of houses built fell short of the needs of the poor and failed to 
reach the poorest among them. Generally, the cost of house provided 
did not suit the life style of the poor. To overcome these difficulties more 
stress has to be given to the ‘sites and services’ programme. HUDCO is 
also laying great emphasis on this programme backed by cash loans. 
The futility of public housing lies in the fact that in the schemes of 
Housing and Urban Development Corporation (HUDCO) and LIC, the 
so called “low cost” housing does not take into account the income of 
urban poor. A loan amount of Rs. 5,000 provided by the government 
also falls short of the actual requirements. Consequently, in many cities 
of India, the housing programmes for urban poor have failed to gener- 
ate the desired results. Besides, neither central nor the state governments 
have been successful in raising necessary financial resources to provide 
housing that conforms to the conventional building codes. More impor- 
tant than the lack of funds, is the failure of the urban planners to en- 
courage self-help housing by revising existing housing standards so as to 
make them flexible and accessible to the urban poor. Thus, we have 
what Turner calls “mismatches between personal priorities” of the poor 
and “housing conditions” imposed by urban planners and governmental 
legislatures. 

Perhaps, the only way out to solve the housing problem of urban poor 
is to reduce the cost of construction by using mud in place of cement 
and bricks. This, of course, is to be supported by the available technical 
know-how for construction. The time has come when the govern- 
ment should recognise that fully legal housing is not affordable by urban 
poor. At this juncture, the concept of “informal housing markets’ should 
receive its due attention. A great variety of housing is available in these 
markets to suit the needs and budgets of different groups of the poor. 

The biggest weakness of the housing sector is the non-availability of 
long-term finance to individual house builders on any significant scale. 


To fill this lacuna, the creation of National Housing Bank (NHB) and 
Urban Infrastructure Development Finance Corporation (UIDFC) was 
proposed in the beginning of the Seventh Five Year Plan period. The 
NHB would have to ensure that income targeting, with a view to accom- 
modating different categories of population and maximising the benefits 
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is kept in view by the housing finance intermediaries while advancing 
credit for home loans. 

A doubt is often expressed about the availability of finances for urban 
poor from the NHB in case it followed the conservative policy. How» 
ever, the Government of India is very serious about this issue and it is 
trying to make urban poor accessible to both conventional and non- 
conventional assets. The UIDFC should also finance in areas where ur« 
ban poor are located. 

Environmental Improvement of Slums 

Since 1950, the government has implemented several schemes to re- 
habilitate slum dwellers in a better social environment in government- 
sponsored resettlement colonies. However, as the programme of resettle- 
ment of squatter dwellers has not been successful in checking the growth 
and proliferation of squatter settlements, the government has substan- 
tially increased investment under the Environmental Improvement of 
Slums (EIS) programmes. Steps are also taken to provide security of 
tenure to the slum dwellers so that they may develop a stake in maintain- 
ing and improving their habitat. ’ 

During the Sixth Five Year Plan, of the total population of 33. 1 
million needing attention under the EIS programme, about 13.6 million 
was supposed to be benefitted, thus leaving a balance of 17.5 million slum 
dwellers yet to be provided relief during the subsequent Five Year Plans. 
The total outlay for EIS in the state plan works out to Rs. 269.55 crore 
for the Seventh Plan, 

Integrated Development of Small and Medium Towns (IDSMT) Programme 

In order to ensure a balanced distribution of population and to reduce 
the growth of metropolises, a centrally-sponsored scheme of Integrated 
Development of Small and Medium Towns was introduced during the 
Sixth Plan. The Sixth Plan made a provision of Rs. 96 crore in the 
central sector with a matching provision in the state sector for the 
development of about 200 towns. The actual expenditure during the 
Sixth Plan period, however, amounted to about Rs, 61 crore in respect 
of 235 towns. The Seventh Plan has earmarked Rs. 88 crore to continue 
this scheme, whereas during the Sixth Plan the programme was appli- 
cable to small and medium towns having a population of less than one 
lakh, the Seventh Plan proposed to extend the coverage to towns with 
up to three lakh population. 

The guidelines for IDSMT scheme clearly emphasise that for proper 
development of these towns, it is necessary that an integrated develop- 

‘Governmcnt of India, Task Fores on Homing and Urban Development^ Shelter 
far the Urban Poor, New Delhi, Planning Commission, Sepiernber 1983, 
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merit programme of each town is drawn up keeping in view its locational 
importance and linkages in the region. This calls for preparation of a 
regional and sub-regional spatial plan prior to selection of towns for 
development. But, in practice, in most of the beneficiary states, no such 
regional or sub-regional spatial plans were prepared to guide the identi- 
fication of towns for inclusion in this scheme. 

As stated by the Task Force on Housing and Urban Development, 
the policy and programme interventions of the Five Year Plans in this 
behalf have been half-hearted and loosely coordinated. Spatial con- 
siderations have never received attention. Unfortunately, the IDSMT 
programme instead of becoming an active strategy for strengthening the 
economic base of small and medium towns, has thus proved to be cos- 
metic in its nature and content. 


Urban Basic Services Programme 

In January 1985, the three UNICEF assisted urban programmes, v/z., 
(/) Urban Community Development (UCD), (u) Small & Medium Towns 
Development (SMTD), and (///) Low-cost Sanitation were brought under 
a single umbrella and called the Urban Basic Services(UBS) programme. 
The programme aims at improving the quality of life of the urban poor, 
especially the women and children who are the most vulnerable. 

The UBS strategy aims at systematically linking community efforts 
with those of the government. This is done through a three-tier system 
with community volunteers at the base who are supported by para-pro- 
fessional workers. These para-professional workers, in turn, are sup- 
poi ted by highly trained professionals. Thus the professionals are freed 
from routine tasks which can be handled at the other two levels.® 

In the UBS approach, the efforts of the government are to help people 
to meet their own needs more effectively.® It seems to provide a broad 
spectrum of services such as: 

1 . child care and other health services; 

2. water and sanitation facilities- 

3. community education and heith education; 

4. early learning opportunities for children, i.e., pre-schools, creches, 
etc., and 

5. training for women in income generating skills. 

^^early 3,00,000 children living in urban slums die 
annually due to diarrhoea-dehydration. Nearly 50 per cent of infant 

of Urban Aifairs, Responding to the Child in the Urban Setting, 
UNICEF, 1984. * ^^^Wovit,g Rank Services for Urban Poor, New Delhiy 
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deaths occur on account of complications arising due to malnutrition 
and lack of sanitation and personal hygiene. A significant portion (27%) 
of urban children in age group of five to nine years does not attend school. 
Even the limited available services are inequitably distributed with poor 
having little or no access to them. The UBS programme, in fact, has 
been designed to improve their awareness and access to these basic ser- 
vices. The programme has adopted a community based approach where- 
by low income families are to participate in identifying their needs, de- 
ciding priorities, planning the sequence of implementation and helping 
the authorities in evaluating progress. 

This programme covers 36 districts of 23 states and Union Territories 
and is extended in a phased manner to cover all towns and cities in 
the selected districts. It is a national programme involving the partici- 
pation of central government, state government and UNICEF. The cost 
of the programme is shared between them in the proportion of 20, 40 
and 40 per cent, respectively. 

Through this strategy, basic services can be provided in an alfordable 
manner. It also ensures a large coverage of area due to savings as a re- 
sult of community involvement. For example, in Hyderabad, over 180 
pre-schools were opened by voluntary groups on a self-supporting basis; 
and over 2,000 durable houses were constructed on a self-help basis 
using bank loans within a short span of about three years, as a result of 
community awakening, organisation and action. 

The mixing up of UBS programme with urban basic services is not 
desirable. The programme concentrates on two things. One on the pro- 
cess, i.e., community participation and the other is that it tries to secure 
the convergence of services. In the latter case, it is necessary to have 
UBS Project Officer being the senior IAS officer so that coordination 
among service agencies could materialise. Unfortunately, in the UBS 
programme the financial allocation is too insignificant to attract a 
senior IAS officer. Also, whereas the programme implementation is 
within the purview of administration, the coordination falls outside it. 
This has created a lot of strain within the municipal administration. The 
community participation in the programme should not be totally in 
terms of organisations but also in financial terms. It is the task of the 
community to mobilise resources for their development. 

Self-Employment Programme for Urban Poor (SEPUP) 

The Government of India in the Ministry of Finance implemented a 
programme for providing self-employment to the urban poor in 1986 by 
earmarking a sum of Rs. 200 crore as credit to be distributed to poor 
urban entrepreneurs whose income does not exceed Rs. 600 per month. 
The programme aims at helping identified eligible families living below 
the poverty line to undertake self-employment ventures with the help of 
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subsidy and bank credit. The programme is to be implemented by select- 
ed branches of public sector banks only in metropolitan, urban and 
semi-urban centres with population exceeding 10,000 as per 1981 Census. 
Not more than one beneficiary for every five hundred population (1981 
Census) from the city or town in the above category is to be assisted 
under the programme. An assistance up to Rs, 5,000 depending on unit 
cost is admissible to an eligible beneficiary under this programme for 
undertaking activities like rickshaw-pulling, weaving, shoe repairing, 
carpentry, pottery, book binding, vegetable vending, tailoring, agarbaihi 
making, tyre-retreading, etc. In all, about 25 activities have been identi- 
fied. Loans under the programme carry an interest at 10 per cent per 
annum. Interest is to be charged to the loan account half- 
yearly with the due date coinciding with the due date for interest to be 
paid on the subsidy deposit. The loan amount is to be repaid in 33 equal 
monthly instalments, after a grace period of three months to be provided 
in all cases.’' 

The borrower is eligible for subsidy computed at 25 per cent of the 
amount of assistance given to him. The amount of subsidy is to be 
claimed by the banks from the Reserve Bank of India. Interest is to be 
paid on subsidy deposit at the rate of interest applicable to the relevant 
term of ma turity according to the directives issued by the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

However, the programme does not seem to be welLconceived. The 
assumption that a good number of small scale activities would develop 
mutual linkages, sectorally and spatially, too appears to be untested. 
The programme is a telling example of un-planned, ad hoc approach to 
problems of economic development. In a poor economy with long period 
of interia and blockages of positive spread effects, a planned approach 
to initiation of new economic activities taking into account socio-eco- 
nomic and administrative aspects is essential. The SEPUP has not been 
devised in the framework of natural, sectoral or regional planning. 
Hence the chances of the scheme getting caught up in unexpected traps 
are quite palpable.’* 

The National Commission on Urbanisation has examined the avail- 
able evidence on the impact of the various programmes-~centrally-spon- 
sored, state-sponsored and locally initiated. The overall conclusions are: 

1. the reach of the programme is limited; 

2. there is a high degree of inflexibility; 

’For the details of the Programme, see, letter No. SP (SE) C2/C 65 (UP)-86/S7 
from the RBI to the Chairman dated July. 14, 1986, Managing Director of all public 
■sector. banks. ' . 

®K.N. Kabra, “Urban Poverty, Unorganised Sector and Self-Employment Pro- 
gramme for Urban Poor” in Girish K. Misra and M.K. Narain, (ed.), op, cH. 
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3. even the targets are often missed; 

4. there is a lack of convergence of programmes; and 

5. barring the Hyderabad/Vizag UCD projects, the programmes are 
still working on a laboratory scale. 

The Role of International and Non-Governmental Organisations 

International agencies like the World Bank, Overseas Development 
Authority (ODA), World Health Organisation (WHO), United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) etc., are supporting various programmes for 
the development of urban poor. For example, the Slum Improvement 
Project of the Municipal Corporation of Hyderabad is supported by the 
British Overseas Development Administration. The World Bank is also 
assisting such programmes in Bombay and Madras. UNICEF is concen- 
trating on its Urban Basic Services Programme. The Norwegian Agency 
for International Development (NORAD) is assisting public sector un- 
dertakings/corporations/autonomous organisations in undertaking pro- 
jects aimed at income generation among women from weaker sections 
on a sustained basis. 

Voluntary organisations, educational institutions and training centres 
are particularly involved in delivering preventive and promotional health 
and social nutritive care services for women and children in several 
urban centres. The participants of these organisations can ensure pri- 
vate initiative in solving local problems with the help of locally develop- 
ed technology and can prove to be remarkably cost effective in program- 
mes like shelter, environmental improvement and provision of health 
and nutrition. 

SUGGESTIONS 

In the light of above discussions, the following suggestions can be 
made to make the development programmes for urban poor more 
effective: 

L One of the serious problems in formulating of anti-poverty pro- 
grammes for urban poor is the absence of basic socio-economic 
data. An attempt, therefore, is needed to establish an urban in- 
formation system. 

2. There is a mismatch between need priorities of the poor and the 
policies and programmes as formulated by planners and decis- 
ion-makers. This creates problems in optimising the efficiency of 
programmes. The benefits of the housing and other programmes 
do not reach the poorest of the poor. Hence, the programme de- 
sign requires effective participation by the poor in their formula- 
tion. 
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3. The setting up of Urban Infrastructure Development Finance 
Corporation would greatly help in financing services in the areas 
where urban poor are located. Therefore, the government should 
take a decision urgently to set up Urban Infrastructure Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

4. Urban Basic Services Programme is biased in favour of higher in- 
come groups and they tend to distort the contact between the fron- 
tline bureaucracy and the urban poor clientele group and the pro- 
cess reinforces the disadvantages under which the poor generally 
live. Hence there is a need to integrate different sectors of infra- 
structure within an overall plan and bring it under a unified public 
utilities ond services distribution agency, which will ensure flexi- 
bility and equitability in the distribution. 

5. The programme of “Sites and Services” (plotted development) is 
not exclusive of the programme of upgradation of services. It has 
not been implemented properly and, therefore, both have to be 
made complementary to each other. 

6. Schemes for the provision of urban services should take into con- 
sideration affordability and the paying capacity of urban poor 
which varj’ from person to person and from one urban situation 
to another depending upon the occupation, level of skills, etc. 

7. Since the urban poor cannot afford the housing in open legal 
market, the government intervention is necessary to see that the 
programme for the urban shelter are not constrained by the appli- 
cation of these bye-laws. 

8. The Self-Employment Programme for Urban Poor will undoubtedly 
provide financial assistance to urban poor but it is doubtful whe- 
ther it would have significant effects unless they are helped to shift 
from lower level production of goods and services to higher levels 
yielding greater income. Besides SEPUP, there is also a need for a 
programme on the lines of Training of Rural Youth for Self- 
Employment (TRYSEM). It may be entitled “Training of Urban 
Youth for Self-Employment” (TUYSEM). 

9. It is not only necessary that development programme should gen- 
erate employment at least at minimum wage rates, but also these 
should help in the development of technical skills for their pro- 
ductivity and upward occupational mobility. 

10, Towards making the urban development programmes financially 
self-sustaining particularly those designed to benefit the poor, there 
has to be a proper mix of employment and income generation 
schemes and services. q 
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T here is a general tendency to measure poverty, in terms of financial 
parameters, only with reference to the level of income. Very often 
even this measurement is based on the concept of presumptive income, 
the income being estimated on the basis of a quick visual observation of 
the physical conditions/environment of the urban poor settlement, especi- 
ally in informal human habitats, and through discussions that bring out 
little evidence of awareness of the situation at the field level. A more 
common approach is to convert minimum calories intake into monetary 
values as the poverty cut-oft' point. These approaches need not only 
to be changed to a more serious study of the income pattern of the so- 
called urban poor, but the scope of such study to measure poverty 
should be extended beyond the realm of income to include also the 
saving behaviour of the group from the estimated or presumed level of 
income, their assets holdings and financing of assets and lumpy expendi- 
tures. An integrated assessment of several financial and economic 
parameters must be introduced in the assessment of urban poverty. 

In this article, I have examined these issues on the basis of data that 
have been generated by the Society for Development Studies (SDS) over 
the last five years on the economic status of about 2,000 households who 
live and/or work in informal sector human settlements in more than 25 
towns all over the country. 

SOME MYTHS 

Two commonly-held misconceptions, or rather myths, on low income 
households and settlements are that these are pockets of poverty in the 
urban areas and that no saving takes place, or is possible, in such 
economic conditions. There is a tendency among planners, economists 
and bankers to wash their hands off their responsibility in terms of mak- 
ing special efforts for promoting savings by the urban poor, by conclud- 
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ing that at the low levels of income (as assumed by them) in slum and 
squatter settlements/urban informal sector settlements, the marginal 
propensity to save does not exist and, on that premise, they do not think 
it worthwhile to make any special efforts to tap the likely savings of such 
households. At times, such line of thinking is sought to be further 
extended by economists, of a highly conservative variety, by pleading 
that at levels of income, which are inadequate to provide even proper 
meals, it would be dangerous and also unethical to expect people to 
save and even criminal to persuade them to save. 

This highly restrictive, and rather defeatist, approach to the issue of 
urban poverty, I fear, is due to lack of direct interaction with the urban 
poor and lack of awareness of their real conditions. In the perspective 
of development programmes that have to be prepared and implemented 
to uplift the standard of living and the quality of life of the poor, it is 
extremely desirable to look not only to extreme poverty but also for 
‘signs of hope’ even in apparently dismal economic scenario, because 
these ‘signs’ are most likely to show the path to future prosperity. 

The lack of adequate data and understanding on household budget of 
the poor and their saving behaviour and saving habits is one major 
deficiency in the existing state of research and data, which is now being 
recognised as a major reason for overlooking the saving potential of this 
rapidly increasing segment of the urban population and generalising 
•that the urban poor can only be ‘poor’. 

DATA BASE ON URBAN POOR ECONOMIC STATUS 

Over the last five years, the SDS has developed, on the basis of select- 
ed sample studies, a significant data bank on the economic conditions 
and problems of the urban informal sector households, which include a 
large proportion of households that fall in the category of the urban 
poor. The coverage of the data as also the quality of the data have im- 
proved over time, with better understanding of the issues, awareness and 
appreciation of the data gaps and experience in generating data in an 
area of socio-economic research, where cross-checking of data is extre- 
mely difficult and oflScial records almost non-existent. These data were 
generated through policy-related research studies undertaken on behalf 
of the Union Ministry of Urban Development, National Capital Region 
Planning Board, Slum Wing of Delhi Development Authority, Maha- 
rashtra Housing and Area Development Authority, Government of 
Maharashtra and Assam State Housing Board. 

ECONOMIC -CONDITIONS: RECENT EVIDENCE 

Some of the main results of the latest SDS study: “Saving Mobilisa- 
tion for Housing” (October 1988) are presented to provide recent 
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evidence on the economic conditions in urban inform ai settlements. This 
study was undertaken on behalf of the Ministry of Urban Development, 
Government of India and covered 777 informal sector households in 13 
towns. 

(a) Only 3.9 per cent of the households have a total monthly income 
of less than Rs. 350, 29.9 per cent have between Rs. 351 to 
Rs. 600 and 45.8 per cent between Rs. 601 to Rs. 1,000. On the 
other end of the scale, 5.2 per cent of the informal sector house- 
holds have a monthly income of more than Rs. 1,500 and 15.2 
per cent between Rs. 1,001 and Rs. 1,500 (Table 1). 

The income data relate to two calender years 1984 and 1985 and 
the average for the period 1981-85. 

(5) An important feature of the income pattern of even the so-called 
urban poor is that they have periods of relatively good income in 
some of the months in the year. 

(c) A study of the composition of household budget of the urban 
poor shows that avoidable expenditures (expenditures which 
could not have been met without first meeting basic needs of 
food and shelter) are quite considerable. Entertainment accounts 
for 1 .4 per cent of household budget in income group less than 
Rs. 350, 3.1 percent in the income group Rs. 351 and Rs. 600 and 

Table 1 INCOME STATUS OF URBAN POOR: STUDY OF INFORMAL 
SECTOR HOUSEHOLDS 

(No. of Households) 


Income Groups in Rs. 



{ 

IJpto 350 

350-600 

601-1000 

7007-/500 Above 1500 

Total 

All India 

30(3.9) 

232(29.9) 

356(45.8) 

118(15.2) 

41(5.2) 

777(100.0) 

Delhi 

__ 

48(39.3) 

48(39.3) 

14(1 1.6) 

12(9.8) 

122(100.0) 

Madras 


25(43.1) 

21(36.2) 

9(15.5) 

3(5.2) 

58(100.0) 

Bangalore 

1(2.6) 

12(24.0) 

19(38.0) 

14(28.0) 

4(8.0) 

50(100.0) 

Kanpur 

2(2.6) 

12(15.3) 

52(67.7) 

10(12.8) 

2(2,6) 

78(100.0) 

Nagpur 

2(5.0) 

20(50.0) 

7(17.5) 

7(17.5) 

■4(1 0.0) 

40(100.0) 

Jaipur 

— • 

9(15.0) 

44(73.3) 

7(11.7) 

■ — 

60(100.0) 

Patna 

15(15.8) 

22(23.2) 

53(55.7) 

5( 5.3) 


95(100.0) 

Gwalior 

3(7.1) 

21(50.0) 

9(21.4) 

9(21.4) 

— 

42(100.0) 

Trivandrum 


1(1.2) 

37(44.6) 

32(38.5) 

1.3(15.7) 

83(100.0) 

Ghaziabad 

2(3.4) 

18(31.0) 

35(60.4) 

3( 5.2) 

— 

58(100.0) 

Bhubaneshwar 

3(8.6) 

23(65.7) 

7(20.0) 

2( 5.7) 

— - 

35(100.0) 

Sonepat 

2(5.0) 

20(50.0) 

17(42.5) 

1(2.5) 

— 

40(100.0) 

Srirumpur 

— , , 

1 (6.2) 

7(43.7) 

5(31.3) 

3(18.8) 

16(100.0) 


Note: Figures in parentheses are per ceht Of total in respective town. 
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3.4 per cent in the income group Rs. 601-Rs. 1,000. Loan repay- 
ment, which indicates capacity to take out a part of income from 
meeting basic needs, accounts for 2.4 per cent, 1.5 per cent and 

1.4 per cent of household budget, respectively in the three income 
groups. Expenditure of urban poor in the income group less 
than Rs. 350, is seen on also items which do not indicate abject 
poverty: education, medical treatment, transport, power, fuel. 
Food absorbs only 56.2 per cent of the household budget, cloth- 
ing 5.1 per cent and housing 4.1 per cent. Household budget 
data of households with income less than Rs. 350 do not, bring 
out an image of abject poverty (Table 2). 

(d) Even among the lowest income group (household monthly income 
less than Rs. 350), there is some evidence of ownership of assets. 
About 20 out of 30 respondents in this income group (66.7%) own 
some conventional assets, particularly agricultural land. Their 
average asset holding is of the value of Rs. 12,350. Some 19 res- 
pondents (63.3%) own non-conventional assets of an average 
amount of Rs. 3,526. In the case of the income group Rs. 351- 
Rs. 600, 49.6 per cent of the income group own an average 
amount of Rs. 29,252 of conventional assets and 97.4 per cent 
own an average amount of Rs. 3,823 of non-conventional assets 
(Tables). 

(e) Even the urban poor incur some lumpy expenditures periodically. 
Some 10 of the households in the income group of less than Rs. 
350 (33.3%) incurred an average lumpy expenditure of Rs. 1,700 
and in the case of 77 households (33.1%) in the income group of 
Rs. 351-Rs. 600, the amount was Rs. 4,857 (Table 3). 

(/) It is important to examine the pattern of financing the asset hold- 
ings and lumpy expenditures. These data were not generated by 
income groups but some idea is available for all informal sector 
households taken together in each of the 13 sample towns. These 
data show that personal savings financed 18.0 per cent of the 
asset holding and 65.0 per cent of the lumpy expenditures, the 
proportion being small for assets as 54.8 per cent are inherited. 
Further, the proportion of personal savings is higher in relatively 
lower income urban centres, which is indicative of the significance 
of saving efforts in financing lumpy expenditures in the lower 
income households (Table 4). 

Tables 1 to 4 present a synoptic view of the economic conditions of 
urban poor in terms of the above-analysed parameters. 

SAVING BEHAVIOUR AND PATTERN 

A very critical parameter that casts doubt on the contention of abject 
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Table 2 MONTHLY HOUSEHOLD BUDGET OF DIFFERENT INCOME 
GROUPS IN INFORMAL SECTOR SETTLEMENTS 




Upto 
Rs. 350 

RS..351 

to 

Rs. 600 

Rs. 601 
to 

Rs. 1,000 

Rs. 1,001 
to 

Rs. 1,500 

Above 

Rs. 1,500 

Total 

I. Food 

A 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.6 

98.6 


B 

263 

350 

460 

656 

904 

475 


C 

56.2 

48.1 

50.4 

47.6 

45.5 

48.7 

2. Cloth 

A 

46.7 

88.4 

96.6 

99.1 

100.0 

92.8 


B 

34 

62 

80 

102 

131 

80 


C 

5.1 

7.5 

8.4 

,7.4 

6.8 

7.8 

3. Rent 

A 

50.0 

81.0 

88.2 

83.0 

73.2 

83.0 


B 

48 

in 

129 

220 

341 

145 


C 

4.1 

3.6 

5.2 

6.4 

7.8 

5.4 

4. Education 

A 

46.7 

49.1 

72.5 

85.6 

95.1 

67.7 


B 

27 

54 

60 

103 

159 

77 


C 

7.7 

12.4 

12.4 

13.3 

12.9 

12.6 

5. Transport 

A 

20.0 

61.6 

59.8 

72.0 

82.9 

61.9 


B 

21 

55 

56 

82 

129 

65 


C 

2.0 

4.7 

3.6 

4.3 

5.5 

4.2 

6. Entertainment 

A 

13.3 

51.7 

59.3 

78.8 

97.6 

60.2 


B 

32 

44 

53 

72 

98 

58 


C 

1.4 

3.1 

3.4 

4.2 

5.0 

3.6 

7. Medical 

A 

36.7 

35.8 

43.5 

50.0 

65.8 

43.1 


B 

22 

39 

44 

59 

67 

46 


C 

2.6 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.3 

2.1 

8. Tax 

A 

10.0 

1.7 

1.4 

1.7 

7.3 

2.2 


B 

25 

46 

50 

30 

67 

45 


C 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

9. Power/Fuel 

A 

56.7 

91.4 

94.4 

97.4 

97.6 

92.7 


B 

41 

53 

67 

81 

94 

66 


C 

7.6 

6.7 

6.9 

5.7 

4.8 

6.4 

10. Loan 

A 

23.3 

12.1 

II.8 

11.0 

19.5 

12.6 


B 

32 

94 

107 

332 

356 

148 


C 

2.4 

1.5 

1.4 

2.6 

3.6 

2.0 

11. Others 

A 

53.3 

53.9 

39.0 

31.3 

21.9 

41.9 


B 

64 

142 

144 

282 

498 

165 


C 

10.9 

10.5 

6.1 

6.4 

5.6 

7.2 


Note: 1. A. Per cent of households in the income group that incurred the expenditure. 

B. Average expenditure in Rs. per household that incurred the expenditure. 

C. Per cent of household budget of all households in the income group, 

2. Includes payments other than tax to government staff, which respondents 
consider similar to a tax payment. 

poverty among urban poor is their saving behaviour, particularly the 
saving rate and composition of savings. Table 5 presents some evidence 
on these aspects of the economic conditions. 

While 262 respondents (33.? per cent of sample) had a monthly 
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Table 3 LUMPY EXPENDITURES AND ASSETS HOLDINGS OF URBAN 
POOR IN INFORMAL SETTLEMENTS 


Income Groups (Rs. per month) 


I II III 

{Upto Rs. 350) {Rs. 351 to Rs. 700 {Rs. 601 to Rs. 1000) 



1. Lumpy Expenditurest 










(last 5 years) 

10 

33.3 

1700 

77 

33.2 

4857 

124 

34.6 

8855 

2. Assets (Conventional)t 

20 

66.7 12350 

115 

49.6 

29252 

201 

56.5 

44582 

3. Assets (Non-conven- 










, tiotial)+ 

19 

63.3 

3526 

226 

97.4 

3823 

334 

93.8 

6865 


Note * A Number of Households 

B A as per cent of total in the income group in SDS sample 
C Average amount in Rs. per households included under A 
t Includes medical treatment and marriage for income group I, and these two 
heads as also travel, land, house and social/religious ceremonies for income 
groups II and III 

t Includes agricultural land, property, jewellery, LlC Policy, PO Saving, 
others. 

+ Includes livestock, agricultural and household equipments, employment tools 
and vehicles. 

income of less than Rs. 600 or an annual income of less than Rs. 7,200 
only 140 (18.0% of sample) had an annual saving of less than Rs. 200 
and another 34 respondents (4.4%) saved annually between Rs. 201 and 
Rs. 500. While we might assume that all households having a monthly 
income of less than Rs. 350, save less than Rs. 200 per annum, at least 
88 households having a monthly income up to Rs. 600 (annual income 
up to Rs. 7,200) save, on the average, more than Rs. 500. Assuming 
that they save, on the average, Rs. 600 per year, and further assuming 
they have average annual income of Rs. 6,000, the saving rate works 
out to be as high as 10 per cent. 

Taking the total sample of 777 households, the average monthly saving 
is Rs. 133 or Rs. 1,600 per year, which in terms of the average annual 
income of Rs. 13,320 gives a saving rate of 12.0 per cent. Townwise 
data on average monthly savings are presented in Table 5. 

The SDS data clearly indicate that even in the midst of urban 
poverty, there are pockets of positive savings. Unfortunately, the larger 
parts of these savings failed to be captured by the organised financial 
and saving system, mainly because this system has not really catered to 
assess and develop the saving capacity and saving needs of the urban 
poor by structuring specific saving instruments -and saving collection and 
servicing delivery, systems. ' 
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Table 4 FINANCING OF ASSETS AND LUMPY EXPENDITURES BY 
URBAN INFORMAL SECTOR HOUSEHOLDS 

{Per cent) 




Savings 

Asset 

Bankj 

Relative 

Income 

Others 

Total 




Sale 

PF Loan 





Delhi 

LE 

67.3 

_ 

3.5 

11.4 

14.9 

2.9 

100.0 


A 

19.8 

__ 

4.4 

0.3 

24.6 

50.9 

100.0 

Madras 

LE 

47.1 

9.4 

28.3 

14.1 

___ 

1.1 

100.0 


A 

11.9 

0.3 

6.2 

4.1 

12.5 

65.0 

100.0 

Bangalore 

LE 

42.6 

57.4 

— 



— 

100.0 


A 

10.5 

0.8 

2.3 

0.3 

16.3 

69.8 

100.0 

Kanpur 

LE 

80.7 

3.5 

1.7 

14.1 

— 

__ 

1,00.0 


A 

22.1 

0.7 

2.0 

_ 

24.3 

50.9 

100.0 

Nagpur 

LE 

72.9 

0.8 

— 

_ 

4.3 

22.0 

100.0 


A 

22,6 


11.9 

__ 

28.5 

37.0 

100.0 

Jaipur 

LE 

76.1 

— 

20.2 

__ 

3.7 

— 

100.0 


A 

38.3 

— 

— 

— 

37.6 

24.1 

100.0 

Patna 

LE 

55.7 

10.3 

2.6 

28.9 

0.4 

2.1 

100.0 


A 

16.4 

— 

— 

0.4 

4.4 

78.8 

100,0 

Gwalior 

LE 

100.0 


— 

_ 

— 

_ 

100.0 


A 

14.8 

— 

3.2 

— 

33.2 

48.8 

100.0 

Trivandrum 

LE 

96.6 

— 

— 

— 

3.4 

— 

100.0 


A 

11.2 

0.5 

— 

— 

27.5 

60.8 

100.0 

Ghaziabad 

LE 

46.1 

6.0 

__ 

15.6 

26.3 

6.0 

100.0 


A 

9.0 

— 

— 

0.1 

30.8 

60.1 

100.0 

Bhubaneshwar 

LE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


A 

56.2 

— 

_ 

_ 

33.3 

10.5 

100.0 

Sonepat 

LE 

93,4 

— 

3.7 

2.2 

_ 

0.7 

100.0 


A 

45.9 

_ 

— 

— 

35.3 

18.8 

100.0 

Srirampur 

LE 

10.7 


14.7 

21.6 

26,5 

26.5 

100.0 


A 

14.8 

■— 

— 

_ 

26.1 

59.1 

100.0 

Total 

LE 

65.0 

3.4 

7.0 

11.4 

9.0 

4.2 

100.0 


A 

18.0 

0.3 

2.1 

0.5 

24.3 

54.8 

100.0 


Notes: 1. LE— Lumpy Expenditures 

2. A — Assets 

3. Others — largely includes inheritance and gifts received at time of marriage. 


Recent estimates of the SDS show that 16.0 per cent of national sav- 
ings are in the urban informal sector, 51.0 per cent in the urban formal 
sector and 33.0 per cent in the rural sector. The SDS estimates of 
national savings, as presented in Table 6, are Rs. 23,427 crore which arc 
about 22 per cent higher than the GSO estimates of household financial 
savings of Rs. 19,125 crore, as per its New Series. This variation is 
primarily due to the possibility that the organised sector financial saving 
institutions fail to adequately cover the savings of the households that 
save outside the forma! sector saving mechanism. 
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Table 5 SAVING BEHAVIOUR OF HOUSEHOLDS IN INFORMAL 
HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 



Number 

Per cent 

I. Amount of Saving 
(Rs. per annum) 

(a) Less than 200 

140 

18.0 

{h) 201—500 

34 

4.4 

(c) 501—1,000 

158 

20.3 

{d) 1,001—2,500 

307 

39.5 

ie) 2.501-4.000 

72 

9 3 

(/) Above 4,000 

66 

8.5 

Total 

777 

100.0 

II. Amount of Monthly Saving 

Rs. 


(a) Delhi 

93 


(h) Madras 

107 


(c) Bangalore 

164 


(d) Kanpur 

154 


(e) Nagpur 

120 


(/) Jaipur 

102 


(g) Patna 

66 


(A) Gwalior 

45 


(/) Trivandrum 

287 


(;) Ghaziabad 

107 


(A') Bhubaneshwar 

223 


(/) Sonepat 

125 


(m) Srirarapur 

244 


All India 

133 



SAVINGS BEHAVIOUR AND PLANS OF INFORMAL 
SECTOR HOUSE-HOLDS 

The desire to save exists in all households but due to low level of 
income, some may not expect to save. In the SDS study, more than two- 
third of the surveyed households intent to save, over and above what 
they already save, with a home loan institution. The saving plans of 
these households are presented in Table 7. 

It is important to note that more than one-third of the households 
who intend to save, have a long term saving programme, extending over 
10 years, mainly because they realise very well that small savings will 
require a long saving period to accumulate a reasonably good 
amount. Also, rate of interest on the savings is not a major considera- 
tion and more than one-half would be satisfied with less than five per 
cent rate of interest. The major consideration to save is to obtain a 
liopie loan in f.he near future. 
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Table 6 SDS ESTIMATES OF HOUSEHOLD SAVINGS 


Households 


Saving 


Amount Per cent 

(Rs. crore) 


1. 

Urban Formal 

11,844 

50.6 

2. 

Urban Informal 

3,852 

16.4 

3. 

Rural 

7,731 

33.0 


Total 

23,427 

100.0 


Table 7 PROPOSED SAVING PLANS OF INFORMAL SECTOR 
HOUSEHOLDS WITH HOME LOAN INSTITUTION 



Informal Sector 


Number 

Per cent 

1. Intention'^ 



(a) To save 

526 

67.7 

{b) Not to save 

251 

32.3 

2. Monthly Amount (Rs.) 



(a) Up to 1,000 

505 

96,1 

(b) 1,001—2,500 

19 

3.6 

(c) 2,501—5,000 

2 

0.3 

(d) 5,001—7,500 

— 

— 

3. Period (years) 



(a) Less than 5 

241 

45.8 

(b) 5—10 

96 

18.3 

(c) 10-15 

103 

19.6 

(d) Above 15 

86 

16.3 

4. Expected Interest (%) 



(a) Up to 5.0 

281 

53,4 

(b) 5.1— 8.0 

102 

19.3 

(c) 8,1—10.0 

77 

14.6 

(d) 10.1 — 12.0 

19 

3.6 

(e) 13.1-15.0 

7 

1,4 

(/) Above 15,0 

40 

7.7 

Total 

526 

ioo 0 

ifor groups 2,3,4) 




Notes: 1. Intention to save or not to save with a housing finance institution. 

2, Total of item 1 (Intention) is same as of total sample, namely 777. 

• 2. The total of item,s 2, 3 and 4 relate only to respondents who have an inten- 
tion to save (item la) 
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The above analysis needs to be made at disaggregated level to income 
groups in the less than Rs. 350 and even lower categories. Nevertheless, 
the data bring out the awareness to save and this itself is another “sign 
of hope” for the future. 

POLICY ISSUES 

Research and Data Base 

This article has raised some doubts on the income measure of urban 

I poverty and has suggested some identified financial parameters that need 
to be considered in measuring urban poverty. It also makes a distinc- 
tion between abject poverty and what constitutes poverty in terms of 
any specific income level. More important, the article brings out a need 
to develop a more extensive data base on the identified parameter of the 
economic conditions of the urban poor at sufficiently disaggregated 
levels in terms of income groups. Thus, for example, it is desirable to 
have data and information on the household budget, asset holdings, 
lumpy expenditure, financing of lumpy expenditure, saving behaviour 

ji and saving plans of the following income category households: 

il 

j! j 1. Monthly income up to Rs. 150; 

2. Monthly income between Rs. 150-Rs. 250; 

I I 3. Monthly income between Rs. 251-Rs. 350; and 

|r 4. Monthly income between Rs. 351-Rs. 500. 

The data for these income groups should be developed separately for 
ji small and medium towns, large towns and metros. Data should also be 

Ij developed on the seasonal fluctuation in monthly income and identify 

i j the economic reasons for observed fluctuations. Information on major 

job category and skill level and skill needs as well as future plans and 
ambitions of the urban poor need to be built up. 

The Ministry of Urban Development and the Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India, have jointly initiated the setting up of an Informal 
;; Sector Centre for Research, Information, Policy and Training (INS- 

CRIPT), with the help of some other Ministries and financial and rese- 
arch institutions. This Centre, which has been established in SDS will, 

: among other things, develop a data base on all aspects of activities in 

I , the informal sector settlements and economic activities, both rural and 

' urban. One more segment of the informal sector on which data will be 

developed is the urban and rural poor. INSCRIPT will function as a 
■ nodal agency to also promote the generation of primary data through a 

network of identified researchers and research institutions in different 
parts of the country. In this endeavour, it will be mutually beneficial if 
researchers and research institutions interact with INSCRIPT to 
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exchange information and results of research studies on the informal 
sector. 

Anti-poverty Strategy 

A two-phase strategy may have to be formulated to tackle the problem 
of urban poverty. Tii the first phase, it would be best to direct attention 
to those pockets of poverty where low cost solutions are possible within 
a short time. This would include that segment of the urban poor, who 
may be poor in terms of absolute level of income, but in terms of other 
economic parameters, they may not be considered to be poor. The 
uplifting of this segment of the urban poor will involve limited financial 
resources and more of support measures by the government, as a facili- 
tator of economic activities. Basically some additional investment but 
more restructuring of the existing resource flows and programmes, which 
improve infrastructure facilities, provides access to institutional credit, 
promotes skill upgradation, gives shelter support especially in the form 
of land, are some of the work programmes that could be easily imple- 
mented by the government. 

For the other segment of urban poor, the ‘real’ urban poor, a 
long-term development strategy will be required. These people not only 
have low level of absolute incomes but have no assets or capacity to 
meet any exigencies at present or are likely to have in the future. In 
their case, special anti-poverty programmes, with a high input of sub- 
sidy, apart from the support measures to be given to the better off 
among the urban poor, will be required. 0 
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O F ALL the social problems that unhinge the minds of social scien- 
tists, planners, policy makers and administrators in developing 
countries especially India, the problem of poverty is crucially staggering. 
It affects the large masses in both rural and urban settings. 

Social scientists since the time of Henri de Saint-Simon have universally 
accepted the idea that “men should wholly dedicate themselves to the 
task of improving the lot of the poor”. Poverty must be banished lock, 
stock and barrel. Hence, the poverty question is required to be looked 
at from all angles— social, economic, political, environmental, scientific- 
technological, community awareness and participation, and above 
everything, humanitarian. 

This article seeks to analyse the social aspect of poverty in the urban 
setting in India. It addresses itself, mainly to explore the following 
questions: who these urban poor are? where these urban poor live? what 
these urban poor do? what culture they acquire and transmit? what 
values they imbibe? whether these urban poor suffer relative deprivation 
in terms of income, unequal distribution of resources, access to public 
services and opportunities to grow and develop as full social being? 
Whether urban poverty or poverty, as such, can be removed by 
redistribution of resources, by having social organisation more 
egalitarian in character, by maximising network of welfare services, by 
restricting private ownership and control of resources, or by creating 
community participation and goodwill based upon interdependence, 
self-help, and willing cooperation. 

Thus far poverty has been examined in mainly economic terms, such 
as per capita income, or calorie intake criterion. The social aspect of 
poverty, particularly, the culture and value aspects which poverty 
creates, breeds and transmits, and which have larger implications for 
the overall quality of life, have not been seriously examined. This article 
intends to fill in this gap largely persisting in social science analysis of 
poverty. 

While attempting to go into the sociological aspect of urban poverty, 
it seems equally necessary to examine the causes and nature of urban 
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poverty, no doubt that they vary from country to country, from 
situation to situation, from rural to urban, from metropolitan to Class I 
cities and to small towns. But, all the same, the poverty remains in the 
most staggering form. 

THE PROFILE OF URBAN POVERTY: SIZE, NATURE AND CAUSES 

Cities and towns generally show the following characteristics: 

1. very fast rate of population growth due to rural-urban migration 
for lack of adequate job opportunities in rural areas and small 
towns; 

2. rapid increase in the scale of urban poverty and deprivation; 

3. increasingly deficient infrastructure and services, c.g., housing 
facility, water supply, sanitation, education, health, etc.; 

4. growing shortage of productive jobs; 

5. chronic shortage of financial, managerial and technical resources; 
and 

6. growing gap between the rich and the poor, between the urban 
elite and poverty stricken mass of the rural and urban poor.’- 

This is a picture of the city that reflects an image of poverty and 
deprivation in both developed and developing nations of the world. 

Historically, during the past century, poverty in India had a 
correlationship with the structure of capitalism in Britain. According 
to Naoroji, India’s poverty was mainly caused by the colonial drain of 
her wealth to England, recurrent famine and pestilence." Charles Booth 
in his study of Poverty in London found that about 32 per cent of the 
population were living in abject poverty at the turn of the nineteenth 
century. Seebohm Rowntree observed that in the town of York about 
30 per cent of the population was found to be living in poverty. 

Yet, India was, perhaps, the poorest country in the world. The abject 
poverty of Indian masses which Naoroji had highlighted, and acute 

'Overseas Development Paper No. 19, Urban Poverty, Report by the Ministry 
or Overseas Development Study Group, London, p.7. 

■•■•i^adubhai rsaoroji, Poverty and British Rule in India, London, Swan Sonnen- 
chein , 1901 , p.2. 

( /) Charles Booth, On the City: Physical Pattern and Social Structure, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1967, p, 182. Booth Collected his data during 
I8S7-1892. 

(if) B. Seebohm Rowntree, Poverty: A Study of Town Life, London, Thomas 
Nelson, 1902? Rowntree collected his data in 1889. 

(///i J. Bandyopadhyaya, The Poverty of Nations, New Delhi, Allied Publishers, 
1988, p.7. 
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urban poverty in England as depicted by Booth and Rowntree, in more 
or less the same period of history, are viewed by some scholars as being 
closely connected with the structure of British capitalism. 

The Size of Poverty 

In 1978 the Seventh Finance Commission concluded that 52 per cent 
of the people of India lived below the poverty line.^ 

The Task Force of the Planning Commission found that at 1979-80 
prices nearly 50 per cent of the population of India had been living 
continuously over a long period below the poverty line."^ 

A World Bank Study (1986) found that nearly four-fifths of the 
■ undernourished lived in countries with very low average income."’ 

India’s poverty would appear to be much deeper, and a larger 
percentage of the Indian population than estimated by the Planning 
Commission (1981) would be found to be living below the poverty line, if 
the FAO and WHO estimate of minimum caorie requirement, is taken 
as the basis of calculations.’’ 

A remarkable feature of mass poverty in the least developed countries 
that such poverty is thick in the rural sector. Even the urban 
poverty is a function of the rural poverty being caused by the displace- 
ment of a part of the rural labour force. 

The social scientists have viewed the size, nature and causes of poverty 
in various forms. 

The well-known Swedish Social Scientist Gunnar Myrdal lists as 
hereunder the attitudes towards life and work in the Southeast Asia 
which, according to him, are detrimental to the economic development: 

1. low level of discipline, punctuality and orderliness at work; 

2. irrational outlook and superstitious beliefs; 

3. lack of ambition, alertness, adaptability and readiness for 
experimentation and change; 

4. contempt for manual work; 

5. submissiveness to authority and exploitation; 

6. low attitude for cooperative effort; 

7. low standards of personal hygiene; and 

8. negative attitude to deliberate and sustained birth control’ 

'^Report of the Finance Commisson, Government of India, 1978. 

'JGovernment of India, Planning Commission, Sixth Five-year Plan, 1980-85, 
New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1981, p. 51. 

EWorld Bank, Poverty and Hunger: Issues and Options for Food Security in 
Developing Countries, Washington, DC, 1986, pp. 1-3. 

6Thc per capita daily calorie consumption considered necessary for bare subsistence 
by the Planning Commission is much below the level assumed to be the necessary 
minimum by the FAO and the WHO. ^ 

’’GunnarMyrda], Asian Drama, Vol. T, Chapter 3, and Vol. Ill, London, The 
Penguin Press, 1968, p. 1962, 
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Myrdal also identifies the following institutional conditions as being 
unfavourable to the economic development in Southern Asia: 

!. a land tenure system detrimental to agricultural advance; 

2. undeveloped institutions for enterprise, employment, trade and 
credit; 

3. imperfections in the authority of government agencies; 

4. instability and low effectiveness in national politics; 

5. low standards of eflSciency and integrity in public administra- 
tion; 

6. ineffective organs for provincial and local self-government; and 

7. a weak infrastructure of voluntary organisations.*^ 

Urban Nature of Poverty 

There is general agreement with the views held by Tarlok Singh and 
others that “the greater part of India’s poverty is rural, but urban and 
rural poverty are intimately connected.”** The problem of rural poverty 
“...is flowing into the urban areas. The large cities are gowing in 
the number of poor people.^^ The urban growth is a result of “popu- 
lation shift from the poverty-stricken hinterland to the cities. 

“The vast majority of urban workers come from villages and continue 
to have their roots there.” The poorest among them come from the 
most helpless strata of the rural population. The growing landlessness, 
the perennial drought and flood conditions, low productivity of soil, 
all kinds of socio-economic vagaries of rural life, are some of the major 
reasons for growth and spread of pavement dwellings in metropolitan 
cities like Calcutta. Again, in times of diflSculty or unemployment, 
urban workers are often able to fall back on the traditional sources of 
income available in their villages. There could be no doubt that “if 
this rural connection did not exist, the conditions of life of the urban 
poor would be worse than they are”d® 

Social Construction of Urban Poverty 

There are various estimates of population below the poverty line in 

^Gunnar Mj’rdal, Asian Drama, Vol.II, London, The Penguin Press, 1968, Chapter 

18 . 

flTarlok Singh, Poverty and Social Change with a Reappraisal. (2nd edition), New 
Delhi, Orient Longmans, 1969, p. 17. 

Dandekar and N. Rath, Poverty in India, Bombay, Indian School of 
Political 1 conomy, 1971. 

iip. B. Ocsai, “economy of Indian Cities,” /nefr'aM /oKrwa/ of Public Administra- 
if/cw, Vol. XlV, No. 3, .luly-September 1968, p. 453. 

^sh.D. Kopardekar, Social Aspects of Urban Development, Bombay, Popular 
Prakashuii. 1986, p. 10. 

■i^Tarlok Singh, op. c/t,, p, 17. 
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the urban area. In the present situation, a total of 27.7 per cent of the 
urban population is below the poverty line as mentioned only recently 
by the Minister of State for urban development in the Lok Sabha.’^ 
Earlier, on all-India basis the percentage of urban population below 
poverty line was estimated to be at 38.2 in 1977-78, and 28.1 in 1983. 
According to the National Building Organization estimates, in 198! 
nearly 19 per cent of India’s urban population resided in the slums. 
According to the Town and Country Planning Organisation, almost 28 
per cent of the urban population of the selected states (11) were residing 
in the slums. According to the Planning Commission (Task Force) 
estimates, the slum population constituted about 20 to 25 per cent of 
the total urban population.^® These slum populations substantially or 
wholly constituted the urban poor. 

Whatever may be the numerical estimates about the population of 
these urban poor and whatever may be the criteria about determining 
their poverty — whether per capita income or household income, or 
calorie intake, it will be of concern to all to know who constitute this 
sizeable percentage of urban population. Who are these urban poor? 

The social construction of these urban poor is based on some select 
research studies conducted in some metropolitan cities and medium- 
sized cities in India.'® After all, who are these urban poor? 

Problems of urban poor are all too obvious in the developing count- 
ries of the world. 

Whether the average families of urban poor are bigger; whether the 
larger size of family is associated with greater number of children; 
whether the dependency ratio on the urban poor is higher; whether 
women show a higher participation rate in the lower income brackets, 
whether their level of nutrition is low in terms of protein and calorie 
intake; whether the level of literacy is low; whether they live in slum 
and squatter settlements or on pavements — are questions which touch 
upon the social characteristics of urban poor. 

A vast majority of them are migrants, rural poor, landless labourers, 
and petty farmers. Acute impoverishment of these small farmers, near- 
hunger situation of rural landless labourers, lead to their ‘distress’ 
migration to cities. 

March 30, 1989, p. 11. 

^''Pianning Commission, Task Force in Housing and Urban Development, IV, 198 ^ 
p. 38. 

’•'■’Mosl of the research studies on slums and squatters are confined to metropolitan 
cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad; only a lew medium sized 
cities have been studied such as, Vijayawada (A.P.), Gulbarga (Karnataka), Patna, 
(Bihar), AlJeppey (Kerala), Kanpur (U.P.), Chandigarh, Ahracdabad (Gujarat), Poona 
(Maharashtra), etc. 

^’S.S. .Tha, Structure of Urban Poverty, Bombay, Popular Prakashan, 1986, p, .xii. 
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These migrants^ ^ (urban poor) come to the city with little or no 
saving. They have much fewer opportunities for regular wage-earning, 
and hence, they occupy the lowest rung of the urban society. 

These urban poor perform jobs but are generally menial, low skilled, 
unskilled, or semi-skilled. 

These urban poor belonging to the low income groups,^® live in per- 
petual debt because they face chronic shortage of money. They also 
suffer from a lack of nutritious food. In a research study conducted in 
Alleppey in Kerala among the Kudumbis working as household ser- 
vants, it was found that these poor Kudumbis fell into debt for the rea- 
son of purchasing their daily food, and medicines, reconstruction of 
houses, marriages, cremation and such other purposes basic to their 
survival.^® 

These poor belong to all castes, ethnic, religious and linguistic groups. 
Poverty is independent of religion and language with only difference 
that some locality is dominated by the members of one religious group 
or the other; generally the Hindus predominate. 


3*Also sec, Delhi Development Authority, “Dimension of Squatters’ Settlements in 
a Super Metropolitan City — Delhi”, New Delhi, December 1983 (mimeo); Delhi 
Development Authority, “Census of Squatters: Clusters in Trans-yamuna Area”, 
Report of the Socio-Economic Wing of City Planning, New Delhi, 1986 (mimeo), 
p. 34. 

According to the Report of DDA, an estimated 2,00,000 migrants come into Delhi 
annually and a large percentage of them join the jhuggi-jhonpri clusters. 

i®S,S. Jha, op. cit, pp. 13-16. Also see, S. Sinha, Slum Eradication, and Urban 
Renewal, New Delhi, Inter India Publications, 1985. 

K.R. Rao and M.S.A. Rao, Cities and Slums: A Study of Squatters' Settlements 
in the City of Vijayawada, New Delhi, Concept, 1984, pp. 65-66; 

(n) According to the Census of the Slums in 1976 in Bombay, conducted by the 
Stale Government of Maharashtra, income figures are as under: 

(/) average income per month per household Rs. 419.00. 

(//) average income per month per parson Rs. 94.00. 
fii) average income per month per worker — Rs. 285,00. 

(nO average rent paid per month per household Rs. 15.02. 

{/,?) A Survey conducted in 1979 in four major slums of Bombay v/r, {a) Bharat 
Nagar of Bandra, (b) Golibar Colony, (c) Hanuman Tekdi, and (</) Maya 
Nagar of Worli, re\’ealed that 66 per cent households (surveyed) had household 
income per month — less than Rs. 500, and 33 per cent households had 
incoine (per month) of Rs. 501 and above. 

(c) R.N. 'I'hakur and M.S, Dhadave in their study of slums in Gulbarga found 
that the per capita income of slum dwellers was very low; there was lack of 
assured and regular income; there were a large number of dependents in 
fanfiiy on earning members (slum and social system, pp. 90-91). 

-'\L.S. Sattdbergen, Poverty and Survival: Kudumbi Female Domestic Servants in 
Alleppey (Kerala'., New Delhi, Manohar Publications, 1988, pp, 26,27 and 31. 
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By and large, the larger proportions of these urban poor come from 
scheduled castes and backward communities/^ 

Urban poverty may be independent of religion but is not independent 
of caste group. Those who are low, lower and lowest in the caste 
hierarchy are generally the poor in the urban society. 

Where do These Urban Poor Live? 

These urban poor live in slums, on pavements, on the railway 
platforms, under flyovers, and bridges. They encroach upon government 
lands, and vacant private lands or spaces. They construct dwellings 
which reflect deprivation, squalor, and degradation in their daily lives. 

The state has not been able to house these urban poor, or has been 
able, at best, to give shelter to a limited number of them. The private 
builders build with a profit motive and not to provide house to the poor 
and needy. The irony of situation is that those who work and sweat to 
construct buildings for others do not themselves have roof overhead. 

They live in congestion, overcrowding, with little or no facilities of 
toilets, baths, drinking water, sanitation, drainage, sewerage 
and electricity. Only in Delhi and some other metropolitan cities, 
several slums have been provided with toillets, drinking water and 
electricity. In some cities, many of the poor are born on pavements 
and destined to die on pavements. 

They live in hutments with roofs of tiles, asbestos sheets, or thatch, or 
flammable material, such as, plastic sheets, etc. 

The city provides a market for their cheap labour and they cling to 
the city developing a culture of survival.^' 

They live in the slums which are described as ‘Jhuggi-Jhonpri’ 
and ‘Katra’ in Delhi; ‘Bastee’ in Calcutta; ‘Cheri and Chawl’ in Bombay; 
‘Gandi Bastee’ in other cities and towns. 

Katras are small single rooms normally constructed in a row with the 
doors and windows in a dilapidated condition constructed with unbaked 
bricks and plasters peeled off. Bustees are generally thick clusters of 
small, dilapidated and thatched huts. Unbaked bricks, rough 
stones, mud and bamboos, wooden pieces, plastic sheets, grass and palm 
leaves are used in the construction of these huts. These huts which are 
constructed close upon one another cannot withstand rains and always 


2flii his study of the four slums in Bombay, S.S. Jha (1986) found that 43.8 per 
cent belonged to Schedubed Castes, 18 per cent to backward communities, 4 per cent 
to Scheduled Tribes, and 33 per cent to other castes. Also see, (/) Shekhar Mukherjee, 
Poverty and Mobility In India: A Field Theoretic Perspective, Calcutta, Prajna, 1982,' 
p. 115; (//) R.N. Thakur and M.S. Dhadave, Slum and Social System^ New Delhi, 
Archves Publishers, 1987, pp. 69-71. 

*‘®Colin Gonsalves, C/fy Bombay, ISRE, 1981. 
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stand threat of 

The insanitary conditions prevaiJing in the slums where these urban 
poor live render them to fall prey to diseases and illness of various 
kinds. The areas are overcrowded and insanitary. The children and 
women use open drains as latrines even if public latrines are provided. 
Insanitary conditions help spread diseases. Their most common health 
problems are: diarrhoea, dysentery, jaundice, cholera, worm infections, 
typhoid, tuberculosis, respiratory diseases, polio and viral infections. 
Women and children are more vulnerable to these as they have low 
immunity owing to under-nourishment.^'* Poor sanitation conditions in 
these slums continue to create favourable conditions for disease trans- 
mission and health hazards for not only the poor living in the slums but 
the entire urban population."'* 

The micro-environments in these hutments and slums are such that 
majority of them live in one room. Seventy per cent of these household 
in Calcutta, and 82 per cent of them in Bombay live in just one room. 
Population density is at least five to seven persons per room of an aver- 
age size of 10 to 12 feet in most of the metropolitan and medium sized 
cities."** 

It may not be always correct to hold that all those who live in 
slums are poor, but it is fairly correct that in some of the cities more 
than 50 per cent of the city’s population live in slums and on pave- 
ments; and those who live in the crumbling chawls, jhuggies, bustees 
and jhopadpathis, are the people who have to suffer the most, 
They live in degrading, subhuman conditions; under constant 
threat of attack from the civic and governmental authorities. They 
always live in a dreaded fear that some day they can be uprooted from 
their existing settlements, and thrown out as and when the public 
authorities want it. The examples are there of such ruthlessly executed 
demolition of thousand of hutments spread between the Jama Masjid 
and Turkman Gate in Delhi, and “gun-point eviction of seventy thousand 
hutment dwellers residing in a slum complex in Bombay.^’ 

What Do These Urban Poor Dol 

The migrants to the city do come in search of jobs, in the hope of 

2SR.N. Thakur and M.S. Dhadave, op. c\t, p. 45, 

®*UNICEF, Position Paper — Urban Development, New Delhi, 1984 (niimeo); Also 
sec, Singh, “Women and the Family: Coping with Poverty in Bustis of Delhi” 
in A. do Sou7a fed.), G'D’, 1978, p. 86. L.S. Sadbergen, op. cU., p. 31. 

S.D. Raj and M..A.. Slingby, Case Study of Housing and Health of Vyasarpadi Task 
Shnn Improvement Programme, hlSidxSLS,, OcXohet imimQo). 

"■•Seventh Five Year Plan 1985-90, Vol. 2, Planning Commission, New Delhi, p. 
274. 

=''’P,K:. Nanrbiar, “Slums of Madras City” in A.R. Desai and S.D. Pillal (eds.), 
Slum ami I'rbanisation, Bombay, Popular Prakashan, p. 180. 

®‘S.S. Jha, o/;. r/t,, pp. xi-xii. 
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new opportunities and better standard of living, and more economic 
prospects to help them subsist, and help their families many of which 
are still in their villages and small towns. 

What do they do to achieve their immediate goal and fulfil their 
aspirations? 

They take up jobs generally menial,‘® low skilled or unskilled. They 
work as sweeper and scavenger, vendor, peon, watchman, petty business- 
man, hawker, thelawala; young boys work in small hotels, canteens, and 
way-side ‘dhabas’ as cleaner and waiter. 

Poor muslims do jobs in slaughter house, petty trade, as unskilled 
labourers in unorganised sector. 

These are urban poor, the slum dwellers and pavement dwellers whose 
services are needed by the city. They constitute the work force of the 
city, a working class which appears separated from the organised indus- 
trial working class. These urban poor are employed in varieties of jobs, 
both unskilled and semiskilled; some are illiterate some literate. 

These jobs may be listed as the following types: 

A. Unskilled worker: (i) manual labour, (ii) watchman, peon, (in) do- 
mestic servant, maid servant, (iv) sweeper, (v) washermen, (vi) black 
marketeer, selling illicit liquor, (v») petty shopkeeper, vendor, vegetable 
seller, hawker, rag collector, (viii) unskilled textile worker, rickshaw 
puller, cart puller, (ix) construction worker, (x) shoe-maker and shoe- 
shiner, and (xi) gardener. 

B. Beggar and mendicant. 

C. Semi-skilled, skilled and technical worker'^^: (i) carpenter, 
(ii) plumber, (/»') embroidery worker, (iv) welder, (v) mason, 
(vi) salesman, (vii) petty contractor, (viii) fitter, (/x) turner, (xr) golds- 
mith, and (xi) tailor. 

These poor slum dwellers of the city carry a stereotyped image as lazy, 
sloth, inferior, degraded, unintelligent, resigned to fate, lacking in moti- 
vation, having low aspiration, living in a ‘culture of poverty’, such view 
of contempt and dismissal is a jaundiced view. 

From a closer and more objective observation one can have a true 
image which is much different— an image which shows their readiness to 
change and adjust, take up challenge, ‘strive and struggle’ against a 
generally hostile city environment. An understanding of the way these 
urban poor, the slum dwellers struggle against the odds to eke out their 
livelihood in their everyday life would dispel such a view. 

® 8 S.S. .5ha, 077 . c/Y., p. 63 

^““Dimensions of Urban Poverty”, National Institute of Urban AlTairs, Research 
Study Series No. 25 (minico), p. 52, 53. R.N, Thakur and M.S. Dhadavc, op. cit., 
p. 72. According to the study most of the urban poor living in the slums are unskilled 
or casual workers. 
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What Culture they Acquire and Transmit, and What Values they Imbibel 

According to David R. Hunter, slum is the ‘locus of poverty’ and 
poverty is one of the potent forces that maintain the “vicious circle and 
make it diflScult for people to break out.”^" 

In his study of the slums of Mexico city, Oscar Lewis mentioned that 
the slums have their own unique culture of poverty having their own 
characteristics which he considers as factors inhibiting integration of 
slums into the larger urban community. 

According to Lewis, the following are the characteristics of the culture 
of poverty; 

1. Lack of effective participation and integration of the poor with 
the major institutions of the larger society. 

2. Low wages, chronic unemployment and under-employment lead- 
ing to low income,... absence of saving, absence of food reserves 
in the home and a chronic shortage of cash, 

3. Low level of literacy and education, no membership of labour 
union or any political party, no participation in the national wel- 
fare programme, make very little use of banks, etc., critical 
attitude towards some basic institutions of the dominant classes. 

4. Minimum of organisation beyond the level of the nuclear and 
extended family. 

5. Community spirit in the slums and the slum neighbourhood. 

6. On the family level, the absence of childhood as a specially pro- 
tected stage in the life cycle. Early initiation into sex, a relatively 
high incidence of abandonment of wives and children. 

7. On the level of individual, strong feeling of marginality, of help- 
lessness, of dependence, and of inferiority. 

8. high incidence of material deprivation, little ability to plan for 
the future, sense of resignation and fatalism. 

These characteristics of attitude, culture and values are generally to 
be found in the slums of the west. Some of these traits of culture of 
poverty are also to be found in the slums in Indian cities. However, the 
family life among the urban poor living in the slums in Indian cities is 
characterised by stable relations between husband and wife, except a 
few incidence of divorce, or abandonment of wives and children. But, 
as far as other traits of culture of poverty, such as lack of effective 
participation and integration of the poor into the major institutions of 
the rest of the community, low wages, unemployment, under-employ- 
ment, segregation, discrimination, poor housing conditions, strong feel- 

3uDavid R. Hunter, r/?e — Challenge and Response, York, Free Press, 

1964, pp. 30-31. 
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ing of marginality, low level of aspiration are concerned, they are also 
to be found among the urban poor living in the slums in our cities. 

There is one striking point about the urban poor in the Indian slums 
that they do not show much normlessness at the level of the family. 
They may suffer poverty and unemployment, but yet they have their own 
distinct culture. The cultural practices of these poor living in slums are 
a clear indication of the normative life of the slum dwellers. They also 
imbibe and practise the values of the upper or middle strata in the city. 
In addition, they also develop certain alternative values to adjust them- 
selves with their deprived circumstances. 

The housing conditions of the poor are very bad. Their deteriorated 
physical conditions degrade the slum dwellers socially and mentally, 
and alienate them from the wider community. 

Families of nuclear type predominate but the average size of the 
family is not small; each family consists of five to seven children. 

The attitudes of orthodox members of the upper castes who constitute 
sizeable population in th ' city are a source of isolation to the urban poor 
most of whom come from the lower caste groups, G.S. Ghurye, speaking 
of lower classes and problem of their assimilation in the Hindu society, 
writes that the orthodox members of the other sections who form the 
bulk, look upon them with dislike and contempt, and regard them as 
incapable of a more healthy and moral life. They spurn to have any 
dealings with them which savour of anything like social intercourse. 

Lewis also identified seventy-two interrelated socio-economic and 
psychological traits of the culture of poverty, broadly grouped under 
four categories: 

1. relationship between the sub culture and the larger society; 

2. the nature of the slum community; 

3. the attitudes, values and character structure of the individual; and 

4. lack of effective participation and integration of the poor in the 
major institutions of the larger society can cause alienation lead- 
ing to the development of a sub-culture of poverty. 

All the same, Lewis also observed that the lower castes in India 
though they may live in dire poverty, may not have a sub-culture of 
poverty because they are integrated into the larger society through their 
social organisation, such as, caste. 

Yet the manner in which the slums and squatter settlements have 
mushroomed, and the increasing number of pavement dwellers in metro- 
politan cities indicate that the living conditions for the urban poor are 

*iMadras Institute of Development Studies, Poverty: An Interdisciplinary 
/3!pj7r<7oc/(, Madras, Somaiya, 1982. 
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distinctly approximating those described by Lewis for the emergence of 
the culture of poverty. Lewis warned that if this happened, then it 
would definitely be much more difficult to eliminate the culture of 
poverty, even though it might not be much difficult to eliminate 
poverty. 

Once culture of poverty comes into existence it tends to perpetuate 
itself from generation to generation because of its effect on the children. 
By the time slum children are eight or nine years they have usually 
absorbed the basic values and attitudes of their subculture, and are not 
psychologically, geared to take full advantage of the changing condi- 
tions or increased opportunities which may occur in their life time.^- 
Somewhat different is the case with the Indian poor. To illustrate by 
example, Sandbergen in her study of poor Kudumbi households in 
Alleppey (Kerala) discovered a distinct social value even in dire poverty. 
Among the poor Kudumbis, dignity and esteem are given to a house- 
hold whose women stay at home, although they have to live in extreme 
poverty and suffer from hunger. Apart from what the men think, women 
themselves have very clear views about the value they attach to servant’s 
work: 

Servant’s work is a slavery; poverty compels me to do this kind 
of slavery. There is other way to reduce our hunger, I hope they will 
not send my sister to do this dirty job. 

Middle Class Value 

There is strong relation between poverty and the work outside the 
house by the women. The poorer the family, the more women work out- 
side as servants. But then, economic urge is only part of the whole 
process. There are many socio-cultural factors involved in the decision 
whether a woman will work as a servant, and a very important one is 
the attitude of the husband towards having a wife working outside the 
home. It gives status to the family to keep the wife in the house, and in 
some very poor households they are found to be starving in pride.*^^ 
This sense of dignity and value (of the Indian middle class) is peculiar 
to the Indian poor, and this is which makes them distinct from the 
urban poor in the west. 

Attitudes and Habits of the Urban Poor 
Having lived through a state of perpetual poverty and deprivation, 
the urban poor generally develop and acquire habits which may be 

s^Madras Institute of Development Studies, op. cit. p. 50; Also see Oscar Lewis, 
The\Childmi of Sanches, London, Sacker and Warburg, 1961, 

93L.S, Sandbergen, op, cU.^ p. 8?, 
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characterised as their typical slum culture and which get transmitted to 
the children as well. 

These habits generally are: 

(i) idle gossipping; 

(ii) backbiting, leg pulling and slandering; 

(iii) gossipping about the affair of the neighbour; 

(/v) quarrel over small matters; 

(v) bearing tales and spreading rumours; 

(vi) use of abusive language in minor incidents and quarrels among 
children or women; 

(m) little regard for public property, not much hesitation in breaking 
streetlight, removing lid cover of pit holes, etc.; 

(vii'i) mutual jealousy, suspicion; 

(ix) smoking; 

(x) drinking; 

(xi) tobacco taking, spitting in public places; 

(xii) gambling; 

(xiii) playing cards; and 

(xiv) little respect for other’s view-points, opinion, comforts and 
time. 

These attitudes and habits geit into the model style of behaviour and 
culture pattern of the urban poor residing in the urban slums in India. 
It is also to be admitted that in India poverty alone does not explain 
deviance in behaviour, family and caste have their own role. 

Gender Factor 

In urban India, the percentage of women workers in unorganised 
sector increased relatively more than the men workers. In the house- 
hold industry women workers increased from 9.56 to 1 1.98 during 1971 
and 1981; whereas men workers in household industry increased from 
4.38 to 5.46 during the same period. A substantial number of women 
have been absorbed in the metropolitan work force in informal sector. 
The sex ratio in urban India increased from 845 women per 1000 men 
in 1961 to 858 women per 1000 men in 1971 and further to 880 women 
per 1000 men in 1981. “A poverty induced female migration”'''''Ms an 
important explanatory factor behind this process. 


3'>A. Kundu, “Inequality, Poverty and Urban Growth” in S.M. Alam and F. Ali- 
khan (eds.), Poverty in Metropolitan Cities, New Delhi, Concept, pp. 34 and 41 
^Hbid., p. 4L ' 
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EXPLOITATION AND INEQUALITY IN THE SYSTEM: THE WAY OUT 

Exploitation and inequality are inherent in our system both rural and 
urban. Various high estimates of population in slums and squatter 
settlements also suggest a high incidence of urban poverty and exploi- 
tation. According to the survey of 1986 of slums in Delhi, the jhuggi 
jhonpari clusters on public lands increased from 536 to about 700, one 
of the reasons behind this is political motivation and the protection of 
these areas as the vote banks for future elections. This rather helped 
increase the number of slum formations, and perpetuation of poverty in 
them. 

If a view is taken that poverty exists because opportunities do not 
exist for urban poor to improve their lot, then one will seek a re- 
structuring of city system in a manner that opportunities are more evenly 
distributed which the dominant groups will not appreciate because it 
will amount to threatening their own privileged positions. Among poor 
Kudumbi households, Sandbergen found that women servants had to 
work seven days a week. There were no days off with pay or food; even 
in case of illness or pregnancy there was no pay, no food. There was no 
pension or other old-age assistance.*^*^ The urban poor as such suffer the 
same tragic situation although the scheme of old age assistance has 
been introduced in some parts of the country. 

Social scientists find explanations of poverty in various terms, such 
as, social, economic, environmental and political, and especially with 
respect to individual behaviour and initiatives. Sociologists explain 
poverty in terms of social structure which breeds social and economic 
inequality. The disparity between the rich and the poor seems to be 
widening. Poverty is also understood as a product of practices which 
legitimise it, and unless they undergo change poverty is less likely to be 
banished. 

Over the decades, the process of development in the nations of the 
Third World has gone unabated. The capital intensive industries have 
been located in major cities, particularly the region of the national 
capital. The attractions of these cities, together with concomitant 
development in their rural hinterland have led to a massive flow of 
population towards these cities. The migrants remain poor. 

The urban poverty is presented as a problem the solution of which 
lies not in the urban poor but in the large and wider society, in the 
state, and in the relationship w'ith the industrialised nations. The variety 
of measures taken by the government may be only the variety of pallia- 
tives unless they change the structure of society. As in the socialist 
system, there is need to strike at the roots of both mass poverty and 
structural exploitation. 


Sandbergen, op. cit.^ p. 94, 
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If we apply the western concept of a culture of poverty only to the 
poor, the onus for change falls too much on the poor, while in reality, 
the prime obstacles to the elimination of poverty lie in a socio-economic 
system that is given to the maintenance and increase of wealth among 
the already affluent. 

A study of the life style of the poor need to give up the notion of 
culture as largely behavioural, as something intrinsically persistent, with 
little concern about divergent aspirations. Most poverty studies should 
deal with behaviour pattern and aspirations on an individual basis, 
relate them to situational origin, and see how much the behavioural 
norm related to poverty would persist under changing situation. 

The stress has to be on the change in sitpation. To stop the cityward 
migration of the poorer section of rural population, to reduce if not 
completely remove urban poverty, the necessity to improve the socio- 
economic standard of Indian villages is a precondition. 

Launching of projects like small scale enterprises in collaboration 
with nationalised banks and cooperatives to rehabilitate those among the 
urban poor willing to acquire special skills as done by the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Development Authority, may help improve the situation. 

Construction of separate night shelters for men and women on public 
lands in various places, particularly for those squatters living by railway 
track, station platforms, under fly-over and bridge, with facilities of 
separate toilets, baths, drinking water and storeroom where they could 
leave their belongings and beddings, etc., during day-time when they go 
out to work, will help remove the difficulties of these poor people a 
great deal. Daily labourers, hawkers, vendors, handcart and rickshaw 
pullers, maid servants may be provided with such shelter at a low rent 
of Rs. one to two per day. 

The beggar, the old, the disabled, and those suffering from infectious 
and contagious diseases, who largely constitute the urban poor may be 
located, kept under care and rehabilitated. In this task, the role of the 
state, and the voluntary organisations is crucial. 

Integrated Community Development Programme of the type operating 
in Calcutta to ameliorate the socio-economic condition of pavement 
dwellers in the partnership of a number of philanthropic and social 
welfare organisations, such as. All India Women’s Conferenee, Ulta- 
danga Complex, Lutheran World Service, Paikapara Samaj Unnayan 
Kendra, etc.; Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority; Bank of 
Baroda; and the beneficiaries, will help a great deal to improve the 
conditions of the beneficiaries who are the urban poor. With the 
involvement of the beneficiaries as partners, and on the basis of self-help, 
mutual cooperation and support, the improvement in the socio- 
economic condition and quality of life of the urban poor may not be 
far to achieve. 
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Unequal distribution of resources, lack of honest and sincere imple- 
mentation of programmes for the urban poor, and lack of a well for- 
mulated policy in this direction are the major constraints. Even within 
the existing conditions and resources, urban poverty can be greatly 
reduced if not removed completely, by having redistribution of 
resources, by having social organisation more egalitarian in character^ 
by maximising network of welfare services, by restricting private owner- 
ship and control of resources particularly urban lands, and by creating 
community awareness, participation, and goodwill based on inter- 
dependence, self-help, mutual support and willing cooperation. 

The role, responsibility and sacrifice on the part of the urban elite and 
sub-elite in achieving this task will be much greater. If the urban elite 
could overcome their over-acquisitive and exploitative tendency, urban 
poverty can be greatly mitigated. □ 



Poverty Jurisprudence and Poverty 
of Jurisprudence 

V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


The law locks up both man and woman who steals the goose 
from off the common. 

But lets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 

—Anonymous 


C APELLETTI WRITING on the right to justice as the foremost 
human right, explains: 

The right of effective access to justice has emerged with the new social 
rights. Indeed, it is of paramount importance among these new rights 
since, clearly, the enjoyment of traditional as well as new social rights 
presupposes mechanisms for their effective protection. Such pro- 
tection, moreover, is best assured by a workable remedy within the 
framework of the judicial system. Effective access to justice can thus 
be seen as the most basic requirement — the most basic ‘human right’ 
—of a system which purports to guarantee legal rights. 

Human Justice is the spiritual essence of civilised legal systems. That 
is why in our constitutional order, the highest place is assigned in the 
Preamble to Justice— social, economic and political as the title of every 
citizen. Thus the rule of law, in the Indian setting, must respond with 
dynamic realism to the demands of the humble Bharat humanity, 
especially those whom Tagore described as “the eternal tenants of an 
extortionate system”. After all, law is for man and fulfils itself only in 
delivering justice to members of society. 

Seton Pollock, way back in 1973, wrote: 

The law itself, though of crucial social importance, is only one ele- 
ment in the total human task. That task is to meet and master those 
frustrations that diminish man in his humanity and obstruct the reali- 
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i atioii of his freedom and fulfilment within the human society. Those 
frustrations stem from ignorance, poverty, pain, disease and conflicts 
of interest both within the person (the field of psychological medicine) 
and between persons (the territory of the law). These manifold and 
interacting frustrations cannot be met by any one discipline but only 
by a coordinated attack upon the problem through enlightened poli" 
tical and administrative initiatives and by educational, medical, 
psychological and legal remedies. 

Our concern is with the human condition and the imperative need 
to improve it through such resources as we can develop. We are 
beginning to see more clearly, the need for a unitary view which is, 
in essence, spiritual in its character, reaching down to the realities 
that underlie our fragmented disciplines. The lawyers, the educationa- 
lists, the economists, the medical profession, the politicians and the 
administrators cannot in isolation from one another resolve the 
problem we face in our growingly complex world. Yet each is needed. 
Frustrations do not fall neatly into any one category and present us 
with problems which can often not be solved by any one of these 
several disciplines. In a preface to a book it was observed that the 
burning issue of our times is how our resources can be developed and 
combined to achieve the fulfilment of the human task and the 
improvement of the human condition. 

If the cynosure of a legal system is the human situation, what affects 
most the life of human beings — their material conditions and spiritual 
urges, basically their social and economic matrix, human development 
is bound up with his material conditions. This insight flows from 
Marxian perceptions of reality and social sciences. Marx puts it nearly.* 

Law can never be higher than the economic order and the cultural 
development of society brought to pass by that economic order. 

Dialectically speaking, jurisprudence mirrors the governing economic 
factors of a given society but other cultural elements also influence the 
system. That is why it may be broadly asserted that economics is the 
foundation, law is the superstructure. Objectively viewing the Indian 
legal system, we must adopt the lens of dialectics, shorn of legend and 
myth, populist rhetoric and irrelevant pieties. 

Indian juristic thought notwithstanding the hard fact that enormous 
layers of have-nots inhabit the Republic, is dominated still by the dubi- 
ous Austinian positivism moulded for a regal order, not a democratic 
process. However, our imperial heritage in the field of law dies hard and 
our socialist verbiage, with all its foams of eloquence, breaks like billows 
upon the sandy beaches only to be absorbed instantly with no impact 
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upon the life of the people. The reason is not far to seek. Our judges 
and jurists who matter are egg-heads, Oxbridge and other, brain-washed 
on Austin and Salmond at college and allergic to the socialist legal 
system branded ‘red’. Karl Marx has not a dog’s chance in Socialist 
India’s court system, recent constitutional rhetoric apart. He is red rag 
to the judicial bull as the EMS case proved with punishment for con- 
tempt.^ And the voices of the few jurisprudents, who dare or care to 
read Marx and read into our constitutional text scientific socialism and 
its jural fall-out, are drowned by hostile dicta refusing to make a radical 
rupture with traditional legal culture. The truth is that our constitution 
is pale pink operated by bourgeois robes; the myth is that it is socialistic 
(with chameleon colours) and judges, with unconscious class bias, read 
what they wish into it. Sir Ivor Jennings, many decades back, saw the 
ghosts of the Webbs (Fabian Socialisim) stalking Part IV; and since 
then, the specific mention of ‘Socialist’ in the Preamble and other indicia 
of socialism (Art. 43A, 39A), the deliberate deletion of right to property 
and compensation for taking property [by omissive amendments of Arts. 
19(1) and (31)] have crimson-painted the suprema lex. Unless the 
economic order goes crimson the legal order remains carnivorous. 

Our Socialist Republic needs a social justice jurisprudence. This 
imperative is illumined by many precedents which indicate that a Socia- 
list Republic must have a jurisprudence which meets the needs of those 
who benefit from socialist responses from the law. The pariahs of 
society are the priority claimants to social justice. I shall illustrate with 
reference to a ruling of the Supreme Court-— the Nakara Case— where 
poor pensioners were the petitioners who sought social justice. 

Nakara almost inaugurated a new era by taking the Preamble seri- 
ously as a seed of crimson jurisprudence.^ The unanimous judgement of 
a Five Judge Bench applied the concept of socialism as a seminal strand 
in the law of the land. Prof. Baxi beningnly critiques the judgement 
thus:® Nakara is probably the first decision of Supreme Court express- 
ing collective judicial exposition of what ‘socialism’ conveys to the 
Court, not just as a rhetorical framework but as the core basis for the 
decision itself...” “The Preamble which is “the flood-light illumina- 
ting the path to be pursued by the State”^ now expresses the high ideal 
of socialism. And the “principal aim of socialist State is to eliminate 
inequality in income and status and standards of life”.'^ The ‘*basic 
framework of socialism is to provide a decent standard of life to the 


lAIR 1970, SC 2015. 

^AIR 1983, SC 130. 

^Supreme Court Cases, Part 4, Journal Section, 1983, p. 3. 
*AIR 1983, SC 130, p. 138. 
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working people and especially economic security from the cradle to the 
grave*’.® Justice Desai observes stirringly: 

It was such a socialist State which the Preamble directs the centres 
of power — Legislative, Executive and the Judiciary to set up. From a 
wholly feudal society to a vibrant throbbing socialist welfare society is 
a long march but during this long journey to the fulfilment of the goal 
every State action whenever taken must be directed, and must be so 
interpreted, as to take society one step towards the goal.’ 
“Socio-economic justice” from now on takes a new colour: the colour 
of socialism. The new social morality, informing socio-economic 
justice, expresses “abhorrence for economic exploitation” J Equality in 
status and income is coupled with an abhorrence for economic exploi- 
tation in the Supreme Court’s conception of constitutional socialism.” 
After 1976, we are a socialist republic, and the Preamble explicitly 
tells us so. Whatever may have been the constitutional status of 
pensionary rights before 1976, they now stem from the Constitution 
and the new conception of socialism articulated, in it. Unfortuna- 
tely, for the legalists, Justice Desai takes good care (with his brethren 
actually signing the judgement without a demur) to make the Pre- 
amble ‘socialism’ the very basis of the operative decision. Art. 14 is 
violated, His Lordship insists, by the cut-off date because of its 
arbitrariness; and the arbitrariness arises straight from the judicial 
acceptance of socialistic goals of the Constitution — economic equality 
and abhorrence for economic exploitation. The difficulty is that 
socialism is writ so large in the Constitution and the judgement inter- 
preting it afresh that only official censorship, not private censorship 
of the legalists, can remove from view socialism as the operative basis 
of the decision itself. I hail this, unrhetorically, as a magnificent 
achievement and salute the Court. “....Nakara thus illustrates the 
pleasures and perils of doing socialistic justice through a Court not 
all of those Justices fully appreciate the qualitative changes brought 
about in the constitutional conception of socialism by the Forty- 
Second xA.mendment. Step by step, judicial consensus on this concep- 
tion, not as rhetoric but as an instrument of interpretative power, 
has to be developed. A virile constitutional conception of socialism 
has to be thus developed within the bounds of a fragile judicial 
consensus”. 

The interpretive artists of socialist jurisprudence can vilify radical 
values if they wear wig and gown. Justice Desai fills this bill well. The 


«AIR 1983 , sc 130 , p. 139. 
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social locomotion towards a surer leftist destination is found in the new 
provisions imported by the 42nd Amendment. 

The law subserves the interests of the class which dominates the law- 
makers. Even when the law wears the mantle of equal justice, it is 
operated by official engineers in a discriminatory manner. The money- 
ocracy suffers no mayhem, whatever the radical diction of the law. The 
weaker sector continues to be the victim sector whatever the verbal 
prospects the text carries. Illustratively, one may cite the Land Reforms 
Laws as ineffectual against giant landlords and the Bonded Labour 
Abolition legislation as hanging limp with no inclination to salvage the 
sufferers of servitude. 

The alleged autonomy of analytical jurisprudence is fashionable but 
false, indeed dangerous, because it hides the substantive character of 
social forces and production relations which spawns rules of law and 
jural theories. It promotes sociological ignorance among lawyers and 
judges who remain cocooned in legal ‘commands’ without asking who, 
why and so on. 

Law is superstructure, Life is the basic structure— says Marxism. 

Marx hammered home his thesis that jurisprudence suffers from the 
dependencia syndrome, being but the janitor of the dominant class man- 
sion. He said: “Your jurisprudence is but the will of your class made 
into a law for all, a will, whose essential character and direction are 
determined by the economical conditions of existence of ‘your class’...” 
(Manifesto of the Communist Party). 

We now come upon the soul of law as dharma whereby norms of 
social behaviour, with social good as goal, are set. Law is thus social 
engineering, as Rescoe Pound put it. 

Since India is currently a Socialist Republic, social engineering here 
must shape a jurisprudence congenial to our ideals. 

How should this new jurisprudence shape up if it is to bear true faith 
and allegiance, with functional potency, to the Third World milieu and 
material conditions of our country? The general discussion on socially 
sensitive socialist jurisprudence must take us to a concrete critique of 
the prevailing system from a dialectical angle and this in turn must 
catalyse specific mutations in our jurisprudential conceptions. My thesis 
is that there is chronic poverty in our west-based jurisprudence and the 
desideratum is Poverty Jurisprudence. 

What is the adversary system which our courts adopt where two 
parties fight each other and the judge is mere umpire? We have 
inherited it from Anglo-Indian process. In an early book, I quoted 
Sir John Foster, QC representing the Anglo-American voices about 
this system; 

I think the whole English legal system is nonsense. I would go to 
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the root of it— the civil case between two private parties is a mimic 
battle in which the champions are witnesses chosen by each side but 
who are not necessarily people who know the facts. And the battle is 
conducted according to mediaeval rules of evidence.® 

Lord Devlin said : 

If our business methods were as antiquated as our legal methods, 
we should be a bankrupt country... There is need for comprehensive 
enquiry into the roots of our procedure, backed by a determination 
to adapt it to fit the conditions of the welfare state. 

An eminent Britisher observed: 

The scales of justice are inevitably weighted in favour of the richest 
people, who can afford the best lawyers and advice, whereas the person 
of average income may be excluded from his rights unless he is so 
irresponsible as to gamble — since there is always a risk that even a 
small claim might escalate to the House of Lords, wafted on a legal 
nicety which may be interesting but could result in bankruptcy for 
him and his family. 

Our court-fee system is expensive and complicated. Our civil and 
criminal procedures are complex and technical. Our legal process is so 
costly that the poor are priced out of the judicial market. Our appeals 
are so many, one above the other that it is a ruinous gamble which the 
poor can never afford. Justice Hegde, while a sitting judge, observed: 

There is no gainsaying the fact that we are saddled with a legal 
system which is out of the reach of the vast bulk of the population. 
When the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949 was enacted by the jSritish 
Parliament, the then Attorney-General, Sir Hartley Shawcross, told 
the members of Parliament that measure would be a passport to 

the ‘little man’ to the British Courts of Justice I am hoping for 

the day when we could say the same thing about the ‘little man’ in 
this country. It is surprising that our government while professing 
to be anxious to do social justice should be wholly indifferent in 
making available to the poor the benefit of the rule of law. The 
governments appear to have overlooked the fact that administration 
of justice is a social service. Ironically enough, the civil courts are a 
source of profit to the government. But yet when it comes to afford- 

“V.R. Krishna Iyer, Justice and Beyond^ New Delhi, Deep and Deep Publications, 
1980, p. 20. 
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ing legal aid to the poor litigants, the governments are indifferent. 

The processual jurisprudence of India, as administered today in our 
Courts leaves much to be desired, because it is anti-poor. 

A strong, though exaggerated criticism has been voiced in some quar- 
ters, that side by side in uneasy co-existence, survives a law administra- 
tion shaped by the British and enshrining values not wholly indigenous 
or agreeable to Indian conditions, scaring away or victimising the weak 
through slow-motion justice, high-priced legal service, long distance 
delivery centres, mystiques of legalese and lacunose laws and a proces- 
sual pyramid made up of teetering tiers and sophisticated rules and 
tools. Our nation, with all its hopes and all its boasts, can never 
really be free and just till all its citizens, high and low, can claim 
equal justice through law-in-action.^^ 

Radical changes in our judicial procedures are an imperative, if Art. 
39A of the Constitution were to be an honest project. 

39A. Equal Justice and free legal a/i— The State shall secure that the 
operation of the legal system promotes justice, on a basis of equal 
opportunity, and shall, in particular, provide free legal aid, by 
suitable legislation or schemes or in any other way, to ensure that 
opportunities for securing justice are not denied to any citizen by 
reason of economic or other disabilities. 

The whole focus must shift to the people, especially the weaker sector 
and a new processual jurisprudence geared to the delivery of social 
justice through simplified inexpensive methods can be, must be designed 
and executed. Delay in justice which is the rule of life in Indian law, 
defeats justice, a la Bhopal case. 

Our Constitution rightly promises social and economic justice as an 
imperative of our Republic, The have-not sections of Indians — the 
harijans, the tribals, the indigent and destitute, the bonded labourers, the 
sick and the handicapped, the rural and urban miserables, why even wo- 
men whatever their class, — these are the vast and varied categories of vi- 
ctims of injustices. Social justice is a great guarantee of our Constitution 
to every citizen and its full meaning involves equal rights for the meanest 
and the humblest and the easy availability of remedies when rights are 
violated. Rights, without remedies, are ideal adornments; the cutting 
edge of the law is remedial jurisprudence. Wherever there is a right 
i®V.R. Krishna Iyer, op. cit,, pp. 22-23. 

“Processual Justice to the People, Report of Expert Committee on Legal Aid, 
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there must be a remedy. In our Republic every one has title to enjoy 
broad equality of opportunity, fundamental and other rights and, what 
is of strategic significance, effective access to judicial justice according 
to law. In our constitutional order, a democracy of remedies is integral 
to the rule of law. Access to justice is the fore-most human right. 
The have-nots and the hungry, the lowly and the lost, the 
deprived and the down-trodden are disillusioned by paper 
rights and, therefore, will be satisfied only if a means of enforcing those 
rights are within their reach. For them Justice is what Justice does. 
Realising the critical importance of equal justice in an unequal society, 
the principles of State police are constitutionally directed towards 
poverty jurisprudence with a procedural dimension. Art. 39A of the 
Constitution commands the State so to shape the legal system as to 
promote social and economic justice. It goes further to mandate equal 
opportunity to secure justice in court. This is feasible only if pre-legal 
aids were rendered through suitable legislation or compassionate 
schemes, through canons and rules of procedural fairness and the active 
assistance of voluntary agencies. The State is bound to provide schemes 
and projects legislatively or otherwise to enable citizens, especially the 
weaker, voiceless, sections to secure justice, notwithstanding economic 
and other disablities. Thus, in our Republic, the Justice System has 
to be conscientised and the processes of law sensitised in such manner 
that the tearful summons from the oppressed and the suppressed, in 
search of justice, shall bring into play mechanisms which will rescue the 
victims of injustices and restore them to the dignity and personality 
which, as of right, belongs to them and make them partners in the 
processes of authentic democracy, social, economic and political. 

I have briefly explained the social philosophy behind the new trends 
in judicial justice in favour of the humble millions unable to assert their 
rights in Court, realising that the existing legal system inherited from 
the days of the British Raj alienates the masses from legal remedies. The 
Supreme Court and the High Courts have felt the necessity for creative 
adaptation and innovative mutations and evolved a new methodology 
to reaching remedies to the defenceless down-trodden of the country. 
In its pronouncements during the last decade the Supreme Court has 
given a radical dimension to adjectival jurisprudence. The concept of 
locus standi Mudvily narrow in the old days but is pragmatically 
broad these days. Class action is now permissible, pro bono litigation 
by public-spirited individuals or organisations on behalf of the 
community generally or of the weaker sections and silent victims of 
social injustices and economic exploitation, is now sanctioned by the 
Supreme Court as legitimate. Any social action group may come to the 
Court now and champion the cause of the paupers and pariahs of 
society. Today, we have litigation started by progressive organisations 
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flighting for gender justice, release and rehabilitation of bonded labour, 
protection and preservatian of the environment against industrial pollu- 
tion, enforcement of the duties of municipal bodies in preventing 
insanitary conditions and so on. A number of cases have come before 
; the Courts, not started by the actual victims who are too weak to cope 

with the expensive sophistries and formalisms of the legal system, 

I but through Good Samaritan Groups and legal aid societies which fight 

' , for social justice and seek to secure the fundamental rights of the 

tongueless little Indian. The Court, imbibing the values of the Constitu- 
'| I tion, has interpreted many of its articles and legislations passed at the 

Central and State levels with dynamic liberalism and juristic compas- 
’ I sion. The result has been a new wave of hope among the common 

i . people from the Courts. The Judiciary is now taking human suffer- 

ings seriously and is prepared to act even on letters setting out ille- 
i ,! gal injustices. The Court now holds anew port folio of constitu- 

i tional grievances, waking up to a profound institutional fundamental 

i that law is only the means but justice is the end. The handicapped 

; humanity of India for the first time is seeing a beam of social justice 

emanating from the Court system. The Supreme Court and the High 
;lj Courts, in public interest litigation and social justice action, have 

1 j. resorted to novel methods of discovering facts on their own for the reason 

fiii that the poor are too feeble to collect evidence and present their case 

unlike the rich and powerful who have at their disposal legal resources 
in abundance. Today, the Courts issue commissions to report about 
. actual conditions and even to enforce their orders through directions 

to officials or specially appointed teams answerable to the Court. In 
short, there is a significant transformation in the new judicial scenario, 
a sympathetic phenomenon which enlivens the social justice promise of 
: the Constitution. 

However, there is need for caution. Firstly, exaggeration of the new 
judicial process as if deliverance of the down-trodden is feasible through 
the forensic process is illusion. Most judges are still conservative. 
Moreover, all the three Constitutional instrumentalities, including the 
judiciary, are structured to function within the parameters of a bourgeois 
society though now with a socialistic slant and people-oriented pench- 
ant. To expect overmuch from the judges is to invite disappointment. 
Therefore, public interest litigation within the existing judicial limita- 
tions can advance the cause of people’s justice up to a point but not 
beyond. Nevertheless, radical reforms in the forensic strategies, 
involving mass action and social locomotion, have a tendency for 
acceleration of the process itself. Thus, with the involvement of the 
people in the very administration of justice will emerge a democratised 
jurisprudence with a new respect for the human rights of the common 
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people. Judge Power ignited by Lawyer Power and fuelled continually 
by contact with rural and urban proletarians and social action groups 
may strengthen People’s Power beyond our calculations. 

The dialectics of the social forces at play within the Indian polity to- 
day must lead to the conclusion that the Judicial Process is bound to 
undergo a benignly responsive transformation where man — the small 
man — matters and the court is sensitized to the blood, toil, tears and 
sweat of the marginalised millions of humans. 

The foundation for sound exercise of this burgeoning jurisdiction and 
Jurisprudence is knowledge of public interest law in its popular, poverty 
dimension. A grounding in environmental justice, labour jurisprudence, 
land reforms sociology, bonded labourer’s lot and like subjects must be 
in the mental portmanteau of the judges. The robes are not a substitute 
for learning; and power without knowledge can be a dangerous thing. 
Therefore, on-going education through refresher courses to the judges 
ill the radical substantive and procedural extensions of jurisprudence 
conceptionally implied in social justice is “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished”. After all, in a democracy judges are subject to social 
audit and from the people’s point of view, Justice is what Justice does. 

The finest hour of Indian Justice and auxilliary jurisprudence arrives 
only when the articles of the Constitution and the law of the nation, 
through the judicial and executive processes, interpreted and applied with 
a benign eye and tuned to social justice, secures the human rights of 
life, home, freedom from torture, early and inexpensive remedy and equ- 
al and realisable opportunity to liberty and pursuit of happiness. The 
butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker, the bonded labourer, the 
pavement dweller, the damsel in distress, the sweated worker, the 
starving child, the harijan, the girijan and the socio-econmic pariah shall 
have a vested interest in the Constitution, only if the Constitution has a 
vested interest in their survival and their human worth and personhood. 
That is the challenge of social justice to Law in India! □ 
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I NDIA’S PROCESS of economic development during a period of over 
three decades have undergone various changes in policy planning. 
The focus was firstly, on spurring growth in regional incomes 
(SDP) and providing social and economic infrastructure, secondly, on 
development through growth coupled with modernisation and structural 
changes correcting disparities among regions and sectors; and thirdly, 
on progress through simultaneous pursuit of growth with equity, relief 
in critical conditions of poverty among weaker sections of the society 
and establishment of new socio-economic order focusing on local 
administration through administrative decentralisation and popular 
participation. 

These strategies and development efforts although brought about 
noticeable changes in the production structure, growth in GDP and per 
capita income, modernisation and development technology, increase in 
productivity with overall development and improvement in living 
standards narrowing down the poverty ratio in terms of the ‘relative 
gap inequality”, “the absolute gap inequality”, still continues to persist. 
The differentials in the absolute incomes and wages and the production 
structure have not only accentuated the economic ecology of urbani- 
sation (in terms of rural to urban migration) but also the growth of 
urban poor, vis-a-vis, the growth of regional conflicts and politics of 
urban development. 

POVERTY CONCEPT AND DIMENSIONS 

Urban poor, for that matter, rural poor are those “whose total ear- 
nings are insufficient to obtain the minimum necessities for the mainte- 
nance of merely physical efficiency”.* ‘Poverty’ and ‘subsistence’ are, 

iSeebohm Rowntree, Poverty: A Study of Town Life, London, Macmillam, 1901, 
p. 80. 
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therefore, relative concepts and they could be defined i%relation to the 
material, cultural and emotional (psychological) resources available to a 
community or different communities over a period of time. Poverty is a 
dynamic concept, not a static one. It is changing over time and 
space and there is no list of absolute necessities of life to maintain even 
physical efficiency or health which applies at any time and in any society 
without reference to the structure, organisation, physical environment 
and available resources of the society.®' 

Although, several efforts have been made by various researchers — 
Ojha (1970), Dandekar and Rath (1971), Minhas (1970) and Bardhan 
(1971) to define poverty, the concern for welfare and anti-poverty 
administration in India has defined the concept of poverty in terms of 
a yardstick against which to measure poverty and established a fixed 
level usually known as poverty line,^ below which poverty begins and 
above which it ends. This concept of poverty is known as absolute 
poverty. It usually involves a judgement on basic human needs and is 
measured in terms of resources required to maintain health and physical 
efficiency. 

Most measures of absolute poverty are concerned with establishing 
the quality and the amount of food, clothing and shelter deemed neces- 
sary for a healthy life. Oscar Lewis, an American anthropologist in late 
fiftees, advocated that circumstances of poverty are more or less similar 
in different societies and they do share a common life style indicating 
a distinct sub-culture. This line of reasoning has led to the concept of a 
‘culture of poverty’. “On the level of individual, the major characteris- 
tics are a strong feeling of marginality, of helplessness, of dependence 
and inferiority — a strong present time orientation with relatively little 
ability to differ gratification a sense of resignation and fatalism,”"^ As 

®P. Townsend, ‘Meaning of Poverty”, British Journal of Sociology, Vol. XIIT, 
No. 3, 1962, p. 219, 

»The Seventh Finance Commission developed the concept of “augmented poverty 
line” by adding per capita monthly expenditure on education, social welfare, water 
supply, sanitation, health, transport, administration, etc., to the private per capita 
monthly expenditure. Using this criteria, the commission estimated 51 per cent below 
the poverty line in urban areas and 53 per cent in rural areas at 1970-71 prices. The 
Sixth Five Year Plan, however, adopted a "physical survival” approach to define 
poverty line in terras of per capita per day calorie intake, /.e., 2100 in urban areas and 
2400 in rural areas. Converting these intakes in terms of monthly per capita expendi- 
ture it works out to Rs. 88 in urban areas and Rs, 76 in rural areas. These figures 
have since been revised for 1983-84 as Rs. 101.80 per capita monthly expenditure for 
rural areas and Rs.117.50 for urban areas. The plan, thus, estimated a figure of 48.3 
percenter the total population which were below the poverty line (51.2% in rural 
areas and 38.2 in urban areas). The National Sample Survey in its 38th round relat- 
ing to 1983 estimated that there were 307 million or 42.6 per cent below the poverty 
line in 1983 (41.3% in urban areas and 47.3% in rural areas). 

*0. Lewis, Five families. New York, Basic Books, Cf. Hapalambos, M., Sociology-. 
Themes and Perspective, 1959. 
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such culture of poverty tends to perpetuate poverty since its character- 
istics can be seen as mechanisms which maintain poverty. 

Certain dimensions of absolute poverty go beyond the notion of 
subsistence poverty by introducing the idea of basic cultural needs. 
Drewnowski and Scott® include education, security, leisure and recrea- 
tion in their category of basic cultural needs. The concept of absolute 
poverty has been widely criticised as it is based on the assumption that 
there are minimum basic needs for all people, in all societies. This is a 
difficult argument to defend even in regard to subsistence poverty mea- 
sured in terms of food, clothing and shelter. 

In view of the above problem involved, the concept of 'absolute 
poverty’ has been replaced by the concept of ‘relative poverty’ — mea- 
sured in terms of judgements by members of a particular society of what 
is considered a reasonable and acceptable standard of living and style of 
life from time to time. It is in this context that Peter Townsend® argued 
that any definition of poverty must be “related to the needs and 
demands of a changing society”. 

To the concept of absolute and relative poverty could be added a 
third dimension of “subjective poverty” which refers to whether or not 
individuals or ‘groups feel they are poor. Ken Coates and Richard 
Silburn’ argued that poverty has many dimensions, each of which must 
be studied separately, but which in reality constitutes an interrelated 
network of deprivations. Lewis and Miller*^ maintained that even if the 
circumstances which produced poverty were to disappear, the culture of 
poverty may well continue. 

CRITICAL APPRAISAL AND METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

It is but natural to view poverty as a failure to meet basic require- 
ments of a ‘decent’ life which, of course, varies (over time and space) 
from society to society. While biological and physical requirements and 
nutritional norms provide the most elementary concept of basic require- 
ments, the notion of deprivation has to be considered in broader terms 
to come to grips with the modern understanding of poverty.® It is not 
only the context of basic requirements but also the method underlying 
the specification of such requirements which have changed over the last 

"Drewnowski and Scott, Women and Socialism, London, Allison & Busby, 1976, 

®P. Townsend, op. cit. 

’K. Coates and R. Silburn, Poverty: The Forgotten Englishmen, Harmendsworth, 
Penguin Books, ] 970. 

SLcwis and Miller, “Poverty: Changing Social Stratification” in Townsend (ed.), 

The Concept of Poverty, \^1Q. 

fl.A K. Sen, “Levels of Poverty: Policy and Change”, World Bank Stuff Working 

faper No. 40l,lu\y I, ' ■ 
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century. The contrast between the nutritional norms used by Booth 
(1889) and Rowntree (1901) and the rather more demanding require- 
ments used for analyzing ‘relative deprivation’ in works of Rimciman 
(1966) and Townsend (1974) indicate that both absolute and relative 
deprivations are essential ingredients of the common understanding of 
poverty. 

Bahro an African writer, draws a distinction between poverty as 
‘subsistence’ and ‘misery’ as ‘deprivation’. It is useful to separate a 
cultural conception of subsistence living as poverty from material experi- 
ence of poverty that is result of dispossession and deprivation. Cultu- 
rally perceived need not be real material poverty. Subsistence economies 
which satisfy basic needs through self provisioning are not poor in the 
sense of being deprived. The paradox of crisis of development arises 
from the mistaken identification of culturally perceived poverty with real 
material poverty and the mistaken identification of the growth of com- 
modities production as better satisfaction of basic needs.’® The old 
assumption that with the development process, the availability of goods 
and services will automatically be increased and poverty will be removed 
is now under serious challenge from ecology movements in the Third 
World. Gustavo Esteva has called “development a permanent war 
waged by its promoters and suffered by its victims — the poor”. 

In the light of these parameters, the concept of poverty used has a 
number of methodological problems as the nutritional adequacy does 
not depend on the size of income/expenditure alone but the manner in 
which it is used and spent. Secondly, the level of deprivation in slums 
and squatters cannot be captured by the concept of ‘poverty line’. 
Thirdly, how do we measure the environmental deprivation and a desir- 
able social income and how do we operationalise them in terms of pro- 
grammes of poverty alleviations? What is the overlap between physical 
and economic poverty, on the one hand, and social and personal 
incomes, on the other? How does the social mechanism, the state of 
being poor, keep the socially and economically disadvantaged group 
poor? 

The syndrome of poverty in India too has been the concern of all the 
five year plans which have set specific goals to eradicate poverty. But it 
was during the Sixth FiveYear Plan as discussed earlier, when systematic 
efforts were made to identify the poor — who form a world among them- 
selves which is too vast and too diverse for any complete description. 
Although, the monthly per capita expenditure of Rs. 101.80 in rural 


i^Vandana Shiva, Staying Alive: Women^ Ecology and Survival in India, Kali foi- 
Women, New Delhi, 1980, 
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areas and Rs. 117.50 in urban areas,^^ corresponding to a calorie intake 
of 2400 in rural areas and 2100 in urban areas set the poverty line, a 
combination of ‘household’ and ‘neighbourhood’ approaches is neces- 
sary to deal with the problems of urban poverty which is too complex 
in context, texture, characteristics, impact and implications and which 
cannot be characterised adequately in terms of income and expenditure 
pattern alone.’” It is the impoverishment of the poor which is condi- 
tioned by the systematic erosion of subsistence: the environment with 
its life support system consisting of the components of shelter, infra- 
structure, services and well being and natural resources of land, water 
and forests. 

The National Commission on Urbanisation (NCU) feels that the 
“focus should be on human degradation resulting from poverty not 
only on numbers. Thus, what is required is the multi-dimensional 
concept inclusive of the environment, access to services and social, 
psychological supports.”’ ’ As the poor are caught in a vicious downward 
spiral, poverty leading to impoverishment of resources and impoverished 
resources leading to increased poverty’'’. The interest of the poor can 
only be safeguarded, if development thinking takes into account the 
interrelationship of poverty, land-use policies and evironmental 
concern. 

POVERTY, DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF INFORMAL SECTOR 

If we locate the problems of poverty, unemployment and environ- 
mental degradation in the wider context of development and its consti- 
tuent policies, it is to development then — the lead actor in this play — 
that we now turn, for some explanation of why and where we have 
gone wrong, and for future directions as well. “The development of 
the core sector (power, steel, cement, mother machines, fertiliser and 
the like) has/is taking place entirely at the cost of informal sector. It is 
this sector comprising mainly poor household and women which is 
bearing the brunt of technological displacement. The organised sector 
displaces too more people than it is able to absorb.’® 

i^According to the 38th NSSO Round (1983-84) an expenditure level of Rs. 122 
per month, per capita was required to reach the desired level of calorie at 1984-85 
price levels. By this definition, the percentage of people in urban areas below the 
poverty line was 27.7. Cf. Report of the National Commission on Urbanisation, Vol. II, 
August, 1988, p. 90, 

/^^Report of the National Commission on Urbanisation, Vol, II, August 1988, p, 89. 

^'^Ihid. 

“Kamla Choudhry, “Poverty, Environment and Development”, A paper presented 
at the First-Joint Seminar of Scientists, Technologists and Social Scientists, New 
Delhi, November 1-3-1988 (mimeo), 

isL.C. Jain, “Poverty, Environment, Development; A view from Gandhi’s 
yVindovi", Econo}7}ic and Political Weekly, Yol.XXlU, No. 6, p. 314, 
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The Seventh Plan recognises the fact that the Indian Industry has 
steadly become capital intensive which has negative implication for 
employment generation. And at the same time, it pleads and provides 
for modernisation per se ignoring thereby the need to ensure that 
^‘growth and technological change do not case in the immediate future 
more unemployment and more inequality.”^® Unfortunately, the 
internal logic of the industrial structure as installed is not inward 
looking, linking the economy with the rural areas but outward looking, 
linking itself with international trade and world economy to ‘spur’ 
growth to alleviate debt servicing obligations and reduce poverty^k 
The Commission (NCU) observed that the capital intensive nature of 
modern enterprises in the urban economy, industrial locational policy, 
energy crisis, industrial sickness, labour unrest, restrictive legislation, 
frozen housing activity and the low level of investment in the deve- 
lopment of urban infrastructure and services have colluded to keep 
down the growth of urban employment. An informal sector has been 
growing interstitial spaces of economic activities ignored or exploited 
by the formal sector. 

The Commission (NCU) also observed that while population growth 
in urban areas through natural increase and migration from rural areas 
as well as small towns continues unabated at rate of approximately 4 
pet cent annually, the capacity of urban areas to create jobs in the formal 
sector has been dwindling. This is the reason why the informal sector has 
been growing more in larger cities which have sizable ‘autonomous’ 
demand creating better conditions for informal sector to subsist and 
expand.^® The notion that informal sector constitutes merely an aspect 
of underdevelopment and dependence and as such it cannot in any way 
promote economic and social development being a residual sector of the 
last resort, is not however, convincing as the subsistence part of the 
sector explains the existence of a relatively marginalised cheap labour 
in urban areas which remains vulnerable to exploitation directly or 
indirectly by subcontrators — or dependent units. The process of urban 
development and building of new town attracts to the sight a large or 
increasing population for what the plan has not provided, “Paradoxi- 
cally the renowned town planners and architects, including Le Corbusier 
and his team at Chandigarh have always forgotten that in order to 
realise their projects, a large and increasing number of building workers 
and their families would have to be involved, housed and kept alive in 
that particular place. ..The informal city had already started to develop 

i«K.S. Krislmaswamy,“.tsaue5 for the Eighth Vlan”, Economic Times, June jS, 1987. 

■‘•L.C. Jain, 0/7. c/7., p. 314. 

i«A. Kundu, and P.N. Mathur, “Informal Sector in Cities of Different Sizes: An 
Explanation within the Core Theoretic Framework”, Regional DeveIopj?ient Dialogue, 
Vo]. 5, No. 2, Autumn 1984, pp. 82-8-5. 
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besides the planned city. The growth of huts, encampments, street 
hawkers, informal markets and other activities of the kind.”^'-* About 
49 per cent of total enterprises are in the informal sector— consisting of 
shops in planned commercial buildings (2251), shops in planned residen- 
tial buildings (357), and shops in informal sector (2481) (Madhu Sarin: 
1974) spread everywhere and survived every attempt on the part of the 
authorities to remove them. The study on informal sector in Ahemeda- 
bad (Papola: 1978) reveals that 52 per cent of the city’s labour force was 
engaged in the informal sector. While the ORG study in Madras placed 
the size of this sector at 50 per cent in 1979, But the study of Bombay 
on surplus labour and the city (Heather Joshi and Vijay Joshi, 1976) 
revealed that of the total informal sector, 83 per cent was engaged in 
retail distribution group including improvised hotels and restaurants, 
15 per cent in repairing and two per cent in petty manufacturing. About 
80 per cent informal enterprises (units) were found to be operating in 
existing formal market concentrations and on an average employed 1.4 
persons per unit, while 67 per cent units were owner (self) employed. 
As against this, the planned shopping units engaged, on an average, 2.7 
persons per unit and the proportion of owner-occupied (single units) 
being 33 per cent only. 

INFORMAL SECTOR AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Since the informal sector is not an individual entity in itself but inter- 
linked to the production economy as a whole, the development strategy 
emphasising the independent growth of this sector may be self-defeating.*^*^ 
The size and growth of informal sector is more related to the real 
wages of the urban poor than with existence of employment oppor- 
tunities in the formal sector. A decline in the real value of the mini- 
mum wage increases the size of informal sector by increasing the 
participantion rates of women and teenagers.” ^ It may be worthwhile to 
explore those context in which small scale enterprises survive, and may 
even have the potential to generate growth and employment and raise 
the status of urban poor. The ways in which the informal sector grows 
and contributes to development and modernisation are: 

(n) The high degree of self-help and self-consumption to be found 
in the informal sector favours self-sufiBciency and considerable 

i»Enzo, Mingione, “The Informal Sec/or and the Development of the Third World 
Cities, ‘‘Regional Development Dialogue, Vol. 5, No. 2, Autumn 1984, p. 71. 

^oT.S. Papola, Informal Sector in an Urban Economy: A Study in Ahmedabad, 

Lucknow, Giri Institute of Development Studies, 1978. 

31S.A. Morley, Labour Markets and Inequitable Growth: The Case of Authoritarian 
Capitalism in Brazil, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1982, p. 180, 
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savings in terms of imports of subsistence goods (Le., the levels of 
imports and national indebtedness would be much higher, if 
urbanisation was not accompanied by a rapid expansion of the 
informal sector); 

(b) the low-cost and the high flexibility of labour reproduced in the 
informal sector attracts foreign and local capital into indus- 
trialisation ventures which will in the long-run lead to develop- 
ment and modernisation; and 

(c) it is not true that manufacturing part of the informal sector 
cannot become accumulative”."^^ 

The growth and development of informal sector is an asset to an 
urban economy. A rise in the real wages can improve the physical 
quality of life and an improvement in the situation of poverty. Wade 
argues that “the behaviour and attitudes and values of the poor are a 
response to their immediate deprivation, change the opportunity 
structure, give them resources and their behaviour will change and 
rapidly and with a lag — their attitudes and values as well. Hence, culture 
of poverty, urban-rural dichotomy and marginality are misnomer 
concepts”. This might be one of the reasons for the Commission 
(NCU) to come out with a ‘New Deal’ for urban poor. 

The Commissions^ feels that bold, intensive and coordinated efforts 
are needed to improve the income and consumption levels of the bottom 
30 per cent of our population and extend their access to basic environ- 
mental and social services by ensuring their better utilisation. The 
Commission has suggested the institutional set-up and administrative 
arrangements required to deliver the package effectively. The package 
outlines intervenions strategy in the: (/) Income and Employment; (if) 
Basic Services; (iff) Shelter; (/v) Public Distribution; (v) Social Security; 
and (vi) NGO Sectors. The suggested programme package consists 
of: 

7. Programme for Enhancement of Income and Employment Opportu- 
nities: 

1. National programme of employment training for urban 
poor youth. 

2. National programme of credit support for expanding micro- 
enterprises and technological upgradation. 

3. Micro-enterprise infrastructure development support (market- 
ing and production centres). 

4. Marketing development supports. 

“■-Enzo Mingionie, c;7., p. 67. 

-’‘Report of the National Commission on Urbanization, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 
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5. New programmes of public assets creation for promoting 
wage employment for urban poor. 

//. Extension of Basic Services: 

6. Universalisation of Urban Community Development (UCD) 
and Urban Basic Services (UBS) activities. 

7. Educational support for extension of family planning and 
maternal and child health services. 

8. Intensification of non-formal education for school drop-outs 
and working women. 

9. Slum Improvement, shelter upgradation, sites and services 
schemes, land supply, teniirial security and facilitation 
through participatory approaches and NGO involvement. 

10. Extension of public distribution system. 

1 1. Extension of the family security programme 

12. Support for innovative programmes of voluntary agencies. 

13. Support for training and action research in urban poverty. 

The Commission estimated that the programme package will require 
an outlay of Rs. 10,750 crore over a period of five years and bring about 
substantial income and employment benefits to 44 lakh families, while 
63 lakh families will receive benefits of multiple services. 

Although, the Commission (NCU) has commissioned a number of 
studies on poverty and suggested a number of programmes for allevia- 
tion of poverty under New Deal for urban poor, neither the undergoing 
programmes have been evaluated for their effective monitoring and 
implementation, nor the commissioned studies have answered such 
questions as to : 

(a) how urban poverty is influenced by the production-oriented 
programmes, such as, employment generation, slum improvement, 
housing and upgradation of services? 

(b) how the quality of life is related to the consumption-oriented 
programmes such as nutrition, health care, etc? 

(c) how local organisations dealing with poverty alleviation interact 
with these types of programmes? and 

(d) how urban administration and urban policies are effective in 
reducing urban poverty and improving the quality of life? 


These unanswered questions further set the ground for deeper probe 
and research in these qreas, Pj 



Urban Informal Sector: How It 
Should be Understood? 
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T he national commission on Urbanisation, set up by the 
Government of India in 1985, and the report of which has 
recently come out, has brought to the limelight the problem of urban 
poverty much more than ever before. The Commission has recommended 
setting up of three specialised financial institutions, as well as a perma- 
nent National Urbanisation Council with counterparts in each state. It 
has further advocated that, in order to ameliorate urban poverty, self- 
employment of urban poor must be encouraged by an appropriate credit 
support programme, supervised by an Urban Small Business Develop- 
ment Bank. In order that the benefits of any development policy for the 
poor reach them, an understanding of the structure and linkages of 
what is described as the “urban informal sector” is essential. This article 
is an attempt in that direction. 

Before going into the subject matter of our article. It is essential to 
make a few words of warning. The “urban informal sector”, as else- 
where, has already been much discussed by Indian scholars too. The 
focus of such discussions so far has been on the definition and size of 
this ‘sector’. However, beyond such definitions and estimates, it is 
necessary that an understanding of the actual functions of the ‘informal 
sector’ within the economy as a whole be made. Such an understanding 
is essential for evolving any realistic policies towards promoting the best 
interests of the participants of this ‘sector’. The thrust of this article is 
more on this neglected aspect, than what has been conventionally 
attempted by scholars. 

FORMALI I'Y-INFORMAUTY: WHAT DO THEY MEAN? 

The term ‘informality’, ‘informal has been defined dy negation both 
in the dictionary of English language and in the semantics of social 
sciences. What is not ‘formal, formality’, by that definition, is ‘informal, 
‘informality.’ What is “in accordance with rules, customs and conven- 
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tions” is formal and by extension of this logic, “strict attention to rules, 
forms and conventions” implies formality. 

Such a definition raises two important questions; (1) “rules, customs 
and conventions” of what?, and (2) who makes them or for whom are 
these meant for? The answer to first question is that these rules, customs 
and conventions are meant for the smooth functioning of a productive 
system, an economy. An economy can be described as the sum total or 
arrangements for the production and distribution of goods and services. 
These arrangements take different forms according to variation in the 
ownership of the means of production, i e., according to whether they 
are in private hands or more socially owned. The economy where 
private ownership of the means of production is the order (capitalism) 
has a motive force.* maximisation of private profits, whereas under social 
ownership of the means of production, (socialism) the motive force is an 
egalitarian society and maximisation of social welfare. Therefore, the 
function of formality in a capitalist economy is to provide suitable 
conditions for maximisation of private prdfit. In the long run, it implies 
the maintenance of these conditions which assures the smooth function- 
ing of such a social order. 

Since private profit is its motive force, capitalism can, within certain 
constraints, redefine w/rat formal and what is not, at private will. 
Therefore, the interests of the capitalists are reflected in these “rules, 
customs and conventions”. By the same logic, informality under socia- 
lism, if at all it exists, should be to the wider interests of society. 

The “rules, customs and conventions” of any society relates to tw'O 
aspects: {a) production; and {b) exchange. The output produced in any 
economy is the result of man’s interaction with nature. In this process 
he enters into certain relations with his fellow beings who own the 
means of production. Those relations are called the relations of pro- 
duction. Man also enters the market for exchange of some commodity, 
including labour power. These mutual relations are called exchange 
relations. In any society, there are certain norms by which these two 
types of relations are formalised. Any relation that is not so formalised 
is an informal relation. 

At the very outset of our discussion on this topic, a distinction bet- 
ween the ‘informal sector’ as it has been conventionally viewed, and 
informalism, which I consider to be a more correct term, has to be 
made. This is necessary in order to avoid confusion in thought and to 
assure clarity of ideas. The former is a relatively more rigid concept, 
whereas the latter takes into account the complexities of the real world 
of human relations in a better way. The former assures that informal/ 
formal relation can be clearly delineated and both operate in isolation. 
But this is not often true; these relations do, in fact, operate in an inter- 
twined fashion. 
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the Informal Sector 

Let us begin with the concept of ‘informal sector’. This concept has 
its roots in the early theories of economic development and growth. 
The work of Simon Kuznet was the original contribution in this area. 
Economic growth has been defined as a process by which a country’s real 
national income grows over a period of time. A corollary of this is the 
growth in employment and shifts in employment from the agricultural 
sector to industry and subsequently to the services sector. Simon Kuz- 
net’s belief in a capitalist system which assures full employment in the 
long run, made him to conclude that all countries will follow the same 
pattern of growth though there may be differences in the rates of growth. 

Kuznet, along with subsequent writers in the area like Lewis and 
Fei and Renis, assumed that the agricultural sector is traditional in 
techniques of production and low-income generating and the industrial 
sector as ‘modern’, high-income-generating and urban-centred. This 
induced theorists to discuss the issue of immigration from the rural to 
the urban areas in search of work. 

What happened to these immigrants became the theme of investi- 
gation for social scientists in the 1950’s and 1960’s. Empirical exercises 
in the case of many developing countries showed that the transfer of 
labour from agricultural to the modern sectors is not as smooth as it 
was perceived to be and that there was a real difference between the 
growth experience of the developed and developing countries. The im- 
migrant labour instead of being absorbed in the ‘modern’ sector, tended 
to be increasingly engaged in self-employment and other low-paid 
activities such as shoe-shining, hawking and even prostitution. These 
activities began to be described in development literature as ‘informal 
sector’ activities. 

Keith Hart was the first to use the term ‘informal sector’. Based on 
the ‘concept of income opportunities’ he made a two-fold distinction 
of employment: {a) wage employment; and {b) self-employment. 
Employment in the former was associated with wage employment, while 
that in the informal sector with self-employment. 

Keith Hart’s line of analysis received more concrete shape in the 
report of the ILO/UNDP Kenya Employment Mission which was publi- 
shed in 1972. Perhaps for the first time, this report recognised the posi- 
tive role in economic development of the shoe-shine boys, petty traders, 
the street hawkers, the ‘working poor’ and other groups of the cities of 
developing countries who are not fully employed. This concept relates 
to both individuals and occupations. 

The central theme of a number of studies that followed can be broadly 
grouped into four: 

{a) The constituents of the infomal sector. 
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(b) Explanation for its emergence, existence and proliferation. 

(c) Its roJe in labour absorption and income generation. 

(d) The nature of relationships between the formal and informal 
sectors. 

Size and Structure 

It is now widely accepted that the informal sector is a crucial part of 
the urban economies of developing countries. The results of various 
studies conducted by the ILO show that 25-70 per cent of the urban 
labour force is engaged in such activities; in income terms, its share 
ranges between 20-45 per cent of the total urban incomes. 

A recent study by the Asian Employment Programme of the ILO 
shows a picture of the stagnancy of the organised sector in most Asian 
countries. In India and Bangladesh, the share of non-agricultural 
employment in the labour force has not increased in the last decade. 
The rise in working-age population is simply too big to be absorbed by 
the ‘organised’ industry and service sectors. In Bangladesh, manufac- 
turing employment has increased by four per cent per year, but this has 
not absorbed more than around five per cent of the annual increase in 
the total labour force. In India, only about 10 per cent the new entrants 
to the labour market have been absorbed by the ‘organised’ sector, and 
about one-third of this number by manufacturing industry. In Thailand, 
employment in services has grown twice as fast as in manufacturing. In 
the case of most Asian countries, it is the service sector rather than 
manufacturing which has claimed a major part of the increase in the 
non-agricultural labour force. 

The ILO, which was instrumental in highlighting the positive role of 
informal sector activities, sponsored two types of studies: (1) city 
studies; and (2) country studies. Inherent in the former type of studies 
is a concept of migration, mostly from the rural to the urban areas. The 
assumption that informal sector is a ‘marginal’ activity which dispro- 
portionately attracts new migrants, is a fairly old idea. There are evi- 
dences, mainly from countries in Latin America, which suggest that new 
migrants from the rural areas flood into such activities concentrated 
mostly in urban areas. For example, 82 per cent of recent migrants to 
Asuncion worked in the informal sector activities and 70 per cent of 
those who had lived in Santo Domingo for less than one year worked 
in the informal sector, while two-thirds of the informal sector workers 
iniGuayaquil were migrants. Evidences are available from African and 
Asian countries too. For instance, a high proportion of young, male 
migrants to Jakarta became hawkers. In Africa, on the other hand, 
where migrants are often regarded as ‘strangers’ it may be difficult for 
them to find regular wage employment. 

Whether migration does take place or not, for any activity which can 
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be described as economic in nature, the real actors of the scene in a 
capitalist social formation are labour and capital, though their interests 
may often be expressed in a subtle fashion. A crucial characteristic of 
a capitalist system, as expounded by many theorists, has been the buying 
and selling of free wage labour. Though this situation does not exist 
under self-employment, it does not simply rule out the presence of a 
capitalist system; even if the relation between labour and capital is not 
capitalistic directly, labour is still subject to the other rules of the game 
in a capitalist system: the market relations, i.e., their role as buyers of 
raw materials and sellers of their output. In fact, it is often not because 
of their own choice, but according to the interests of the profit-moti- 
vated capital, that the self-employed remain as they are and not as 
wage-earning workers. In a wider sense, these are arrangements made 
by capital to its wider interests. What has been described as “neo-classi- 
cal economic theory” conceives these rules of the game under capitalism 
as objective, /,e., as determined by the inter-play of certain objective 
forces. This, however, is not true. Under any socio-economic system, 
the dominant classics) has a crucial voice in determining the gravity 
with which these forces operate. The ways in which surplus is generated 
and the means of channelising it are influenced significantly in tune with 
the needs of maximisation of private profit. These specific ways differ 
according to situation and time. There are ways which are purely formal 
and well-developed which one may attribute to a relatively developed 
capitalist system; there may also be informal and round-about relations. 
Both these types of relations may coexist though the intensity of each 
may vary. Such heterogeneity in relations between labour and capital 
cannot be perceived in terms of a ‘sector’ as this concept itself embo- 
dies an inherent meaning of homogeneity of its constituents. Therefore, 
it is better to use the concept of informalism as it is observed in the 
productive system rather than a concept of ‘informal sector’. 

FORMS OF INFORMAHSM 

The ways in which informalism manifests itself vary. An important 
aspect is the division of the labour market (apparent or real) according 
to criteria such as gender, age and length of service. Such segregation 
of the labour market enables the capitalist to difi'erentiate payments to 
each category of workers according to their particular chatacteristics. 
The very fact that women and children are concentrated in some 
industries and activities, enables the capitalists to depress wages and 
working conditions there. Examples are: garment-making, fish-peeling, 
cashew processing, etc. Some industries and activities have been 
delineated for woman and are termed “women-preferred industries” on 
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arguments such as their special skills and dexterity m executing certain 
tasks. In fact, in most cases, it is the lower wages paid which opens 
up greater employment opportunities to them in such activities. 

The women-preferred tasks or industries are often in the large-scale 
sector. The participation of women in the 'informal sector’ are 
comparatively low in most developing countries: 25 per cent in Freetown, 
11 per cent in Kano, 15 per cent in Lagos, 12 per cent in Colombo and 
25 per cent in Jakarta. 

Female participation is mostly greater in trade and domestic services. 

Another major form of informalism has been the categorisation of the 
workers according to their experience in a particular line of production. 
Even in lines of production where skill requirement and, therefore, 
experience is absolutely insignificant, the ranks of workers have been 
divided by the employers according to arbitrary categories such as 
'permanent’, ‘temporary’ and ‘casual’. Such categorisation, while 
enabling them to minimise the total wage bill, also strikes at the roots 
of any form of effective unionisation by the workers. 

ROLE OF MIDDLEMEN 

Another manifestation of the emerging informalism has been the 
increasing role of various types of middlemen in the economy. The 
clear expression of this role of middlemen has been the growth of the 
services sector in the economy. There are two theoretical positions 
regarding the role of the trader in the economy. One of them views 
private trade as highly employment-generating. However, the second 
one, a widely held view, is that traders act as a powerful agent of 
underdevelopment. While, exchange is an important function in both 
the commodity and money markets, an indiscriminate growth of the 
traders as a class will have only a negative effect on the growth of such 
markets. Trade itself turns into a sterile activity which does not contri- 
bute to the productive potential and growth of the economy. The 
mercantile class exerts a strangle-hold on commodity and money 
markets, appropriates and perpetuates monopoly profits to be reinvested 
iinproductively in conspicuous consumption. Therefore, the contribution 
of any investment programme to growth of the economy and distributive 
justice depends on its ability to generate and induce the linkages in the 
economy. Some studies, however, have shown that, in India, the 
Community Development Programme and the IRDP have contributed, 
by and large, to the growth of such investments. 

LINKAGES 

The view that informalism has a particular function of maximising 
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surplus and channelising it, demands that the development of the former 
should be examined in relation to that of the latter. The apparent logic 
favouring the so-called ‘informal sector strategy’ expounded by various 
scholars and international institutions such as the ILO, is drawn from 
the considerations of employment and income distribution. The 
efficiency of such an argument requires an examination of the working 
of labour markets (/.e„ the different terms and conditions under which 
workers are employed and work is carried out) under both formalism 
and informalism. 

The process of industrialisation and technological changes bring with 
them changes in the labour market. The mode of production becomes 
increasingly capitalistic and employment conditions change more 
towards wage employment from self-employment. This should lead to 
greater integration in the labour market in terms of the declining role 
of tiny and small units and their associated traditional and primitive 
techniques. The Indian experience, indicated by many studies, is that 
the tiny and informal sector units are not only still very important in 
terms of their employment, but are increasing over the years in the 
major urban agglomerations: they are estimated to be between 35 to 65 
per cent. Technological linkages and integration between the two 
sectors are extremely poor. Both labour markets have their distinct 
laws of operation. Mobility of labour between the two markets (as 
shown in Fig. I extremely low. 

The skill requirements in particular lines of production in the two 
sectors, informal and formal, are represented by the two planes YOZ 
and YOX respectively. The differentiation based on skill requirements 
is absolutely low in the informal sectors, therefore, my small worker 
in this sector can be a perfect substitute for another. But his mobility 
is confined to the plane YOZ. His graduation into plane YOX is limited 
by various barriers. The big worker \i\ the figure, however, has greater 
mobility and has greater chances of going up in the hierahrcy as 
represented by the step-shaped curve. Mobility between the sectors, 
even in the same occupation, is insignificantly low. 

Some studies have shown that, many a time, the degree of exploitation 
of labour by capital is inversely related to the size and technology of 
units, because of the variation in unionisation. Therefore, for a better 
integration of the economic structure as a whole, technologies and 
labour markets is necessary to reduce the cleavage between large and 
small units in order to better the economic status of the workers. 

Capitalism has a specific function of maintaining informalism; a 
reservoir of unemployed and partly-employed labour helps to keep the 
wage rates persistently low. Under this situation, attempts at organising 
these workers, as experience so far shows, are often fore-doomed to 
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Fig. 1 MOBILITY OF LABOUR: FORMAL AND 
INFORMAL SECTORS 


failure. A gradual expansion of the large enterprises and selective 
expansion of the small enterprises which possess greater technological 
linkages with the larger ones, will ensure a greater integration of the 
labour markets. Such an integration is likely to improve the economic 
status of the workers in the ‘informal sector’. It is also likely to 
promote greater solidarity among workers of both the sectors coming 
closer to each other. 

Organisation of the workers of the ‘informal sector’ is a difficult task. 
The main reason is that the common issues on which they can be 
organised are relatively less. Therefore, the task before the social 
activist is to develop more of common issues on which both the workers 
of the "formal’ and ‘informal’ sectors can co-operate. Deliberate 
attempts to reduce schisms among the ranks of the workers as a whole, 
demands cultural action on an increasing scale. The social scientists’ 
analytical power and the activists’ organisational capacities should 
merge and they should help to produce more worthwhile output through 
the press and the platform. 
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Saving and Indebtedness 
Among the Poor 
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I NDIA’S 37 per cent population is living below the poverty line^ and 
this proportion is 27.7 per cent in the urban areas. Many studies 
reveal that in urban India, half to two-third of the population is so 
poor that they cannot afford cheapest dwellings in the city.^ The poor 
are pushed to those areas of the city, which are called ‘slums’. In an 
urban setting, the poor and the slum dwellers happen to be more or less 
the same people.^ It does not mean that there are no poor living 
outside the slums nor does it mean that every one living in the slums is 
poor. But, then most of the poor live in slum and most of the slum- 
dwellers are poor. A slum constitutes the physical and socio-cultural 
environment of the poor. 

The present article is based on the data garnered from a study of 
slums in Amritsar city. The terms ‘slumdwellers’ and the ‘poor’ have 
been used interchangeably. Here an attempt has been made to study 
the saving and indebtedness pattern of the poor living in slums. Many 
studies^ point out that slum dwellers are too poor to save rather most of 
them are under debt. But most of these studies were conducted in 
slums of metropolises like Bombay, Madras and Delhi. Amritsar is a 

rGovernment of India, Seventh Five Year Plan 1985-90, Part TI, New Delhi, 
Planning Commission, 1985. 

^m.C.K, Swamy, “Slums: Rural i sat ion of Urban India”, Nagarhk, Vol. XIX, 
No. 2, April-June 1987, pp. 22-28. 

=V,S, D’Souza, “Socio-Cultural Marginality: A Theory of Urban Slum.s and Po- 
verty in India”, Sociological Bulletin, Vol. 28, Nos. 1-2, 1979, pp. 9-24. 

‘*K.N. Venkatarayappa, Slums — A Study in Urban Problems, New Deini, Sterling, 
1972, p. 42; A.R. Desai, and S.D. Pillai, A Profile of an Jiidiun Slum, Bombay, 
University of Bombay, 1972, p. 141; P.O. Wiebe, Social Life in an Indian Slum, 
Delhi, Vikas, 1975, p. 44; and T.K. Majumdar, Urbanising Poor~A Sociological 
Study of Low Income Migrants Communities in the Metropolitan City of Delhi, New 
pejhi, Lancers Publishers, 1983, p. 99. 
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medium sized city and the findings of the studies based on metropolises, 
may not hold true for Amritsar. Somewhere else it has been shown^ 
that the slum dwellers of Amritsar, unlike their counterparts of metro- 
polises, are permanent residents, from the same socio-cultural back- 
ground and live in better housing conditions. But like their counter- 
parts most of them are from the scheduled castes and occupy marginal 
position in the socio-economic life of the city. 

Before studying the saving and indebtedness pattern among the 
slumdwellers, let us first see the income distribution of the respondents. 
The respondents were divided into three categories on the basis of 
income. The first category included those with monthly household 
income up to Rs. 300. Second category included those with monthly 
household income between Rs. 301 and Rs. 600, and third category 
included those with monthly income of more than Rs. 600. Table 1 
shows that 9.3 per cent respondents belonged to the first category; 31.3 
per cent to the second category; and 59.4 per cent to the third category. 

Table 1 DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONDENTS ACCORDING 
TO THEIR MONTHLY HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


Income Category 

Number 

Per cent 

Up to Rs. 300 

28 

9.3 

Rs. 301 to 600 

94 

31.3 

More than Rs. 600 

178 

59.4 

Total 

300 

100.0 


This presents a very rosy picture of the slumdwelJers in Amritsar as 
compared to their counterparts in other states. However, if we keep in 
view the fact that Punjab is economically better off than other states of 
India, with per capita income double than that of the rest of the 
country; then the economic condition of Amritsar poor is not all that 
good. At the local level they were at the lowest rung. They have 
comparatively higher income because of better wages and salary in the 
state and more than one earners in the household. When their per 

5R.S. Sandhu, “The Slumdwellers in Amritsar City”, in S.N. Mishra (ed.), 
Urbanisation and Urban Development in Punjab, Amritsar, Guru Nank Dev Universiiy 
Press, 1985, pp. 122-130; R.S. Sandhu, The Urban Poor in Amritsar City — A Sociologi- 
cal Study of the Slum Dwellers, unpublished Ph. D. Thesis submitted at Guru Nanak 
Dev University, Amritsar, 1985; and R.S. Sandhu; “Not Ah Slums are Alike— -A 
Comparison of Squatter Housing in Delhi and Amritsar”, Environment and Behaviour 
(Special Issue on Housing in the Third World) Vol. 19, No. 3, May, 1987 
pp. 398-406, 
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capita income was compared to the state per capita, only 7.3 per cent 
households had more per capita income than the state per capita. 

SAVING AND INDEBTEDNESS 

To know whether they save or not— the slumdwellers were asked a 
direct question. A majority of the respondents stated that they could 
not save anything from their meagre income which was expended in 
meeting their basic needs. 

In addition to this, some of them stated that whenever they had some 
surplus money, they purchased some items of dowry for their daughters. 
They told that it was very difficult for them to buy everything at the 
time of marriage. Therefore, they start collecting articles for the 
occasion 10 to 15 years before the daughters attained the marriageable 
age. Some of them even bought gold ornaments when they had some 
money. Some respondents also saved by contributing regular instal- 
ments in some sort of saving fund or committee. In case they received 
some lumpsum payment, they invested it in purchasing certain articles 
which they could not afford to buy from their regular income. From 
Table 2, it is also clear that as we go higher in the income categories, 
the percentage of savers also increases. Therefore, there is significant 
association between income and saving pattern. 


Table 2 DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAVERS AND NON-SAVERS 
ACCORDING TO THEIR INCOME 


Income Category 

Savers 

Non-Savers 

Total 

Up to Rs. 300 

6 

22 

28 


(21.4) 

(78.6) 


Rs. 301 to 600 

33 

61 

94 


(35.2) 

(64.8) 


More than Rs. 600 

89 

89 

178 


(50.0) 

(50.0) 


Total 

128 

172 

300 


(42.6) 

(57.4) 



Note; Percentages are given in parentheses. 

11.29, d.f.=-2. Significant at .01 level, C=.i90 


Table 3 shows that majority (52.1%) of the non-scheduled castes 
respondents were savers, whereas majority (61.5%) of the scheduled 
caste respondents were non-savers. Therefore, there is positive associa- 
tion between caste and saving. This is because the scheduled caste res- 
pondents had lower income as compared to non-scheduled caste 
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Table 3 DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAVERS AND NON-SAVERS 
ACCORDING TO THEIR CASTE 


Caste 

Respondents Categories 

Total 

Savers 

Non-Savers 

Scheduled Castes 

80 

128 

208 


(38.5) 

(61.5) 


Non-scheduled Castes 

48 

44 

92 


(52.2) 

(47.8) 


Total 

128 

172 

300 


Note : Percentages are given in parentheses, 

x2=4.89j d f.=l. Significant at .05 level, C=.12 


respondents. They had lower income because they were less educated 
and were working in low-paid occupations. They were the poorest 
among the poor. 

After identifying the savers, an effort was also made to know the 
reasons for saving. Table 4 indicates that 28.2 per cent of respondents 
saved to meet some future obligations such as marriage and other social 
ceremonies 26.6 per cent saved for emergency and old age and another 
8.5 per cent saved for construction and improvement of their houses 
and remaining 36.7 per cent saved for more than one of the above 
mentioned reasons. 


Table 4 DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAVERS ACCORDING TO THE 
REASONS FOR SAVING 


Reason for Saving 

Number 

Per cent 

Social Obligation 

36 

28.2 

For Emergency and Old Age 

34 

26.6 

For Construction or Repair of 

11 

8.5 

House and Property 

More than one reasons 

47 

36.7 

Total 

128 

300.0 


The savers were then asked, “where do you keep your savings ?” 
Table 5 reveals that 39.1 per cent of them kept their savings in Post 
Office or Bank; 28.9 per cent kept their savings with themselves; and 
27.3 per cent invested them somewhere. They either bought 
material for the repair of them house or construct a new one; or they 
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Table 5 DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAVERS ACCORDING TO PLACE 
WHERE THEY KEET THEIR SAVINGS 


Where they keet their money 

Number 

Per cent 

Post Office/ Bank 

50 

39.1 

With Self 

37 

28.9 

Invest 

35 

27.3 

More than one 

6 

4.7 

Total 

128 

100.0 


bought gold ornaments or something else which was required for their 
children in future. 

As noted above, majority of the respondents did not save or could 
not save because of their meagre income. Therefore, they were asked, 
from where do they get money if need arose. Table 6 shows that a 
majority (61.8%) of them borrowed from their friends or relatives; 22.4 
per cent got loans on interest and one respondent stated that he got 
money by mortgaging something, and another respondent 
revealed that he snatched money from people. This indicates that except 
one respondent, others tried to raise money in case of need by using 
approved means. 

Table 6 DISTRIBUTION OF THE ‘NON-SAVERS’ ACCORDING TO 
THEIR SOURCE OF MONEY WHEN THEY ARE IN NEED 


Source of Money Number Per cent 


Friends and Relatives 

102 

61.8 

Loan on Interest 

37 

22.4 

Advance from Employer 

14 

8.5 

By Mortgaging/Snatching 

2 

1.2 

More than one source 

10 

6.1 

Total 

165 

100.0 


To determine the indebtedness among the poor, information was 
collected on how many of them have got loan in the last five years, and 
for what purpose? How much loan was taken and what was the source 
of loan? 

Table 7 indicates that only 31.3 per cent of the respondents secured 
loans during last five years. The proportion of debtors is very low in 
Amritsar as in the case of Delhi, Bombay, Madras, and Mysore; where- 
in 54 per cent, 74 per cent, 75 and 82 per cent were debtors respecti- 
vely. It was found that poor get loan only when it is unavoidable as a 

% 
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debtor is not respected in the community. Before taking loan they 
think how will they repay it, because they do not want to die as debtors. 

Table 7 DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONDENTS WHO GOT 
LOANS IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Response 

Number 

Per cent 

Yes 

94 

31.3 

No 

205 

68,4 

No response 


0.3 

Total 

300 

100.0 


Table 8 reveals that the higher proportion of the scheduled caste 
respondents got loans as compared to the on-scheduled caste respon- 
dents. This shows positive association between caste and debtor. This 
is again because most of the scheduled caste respondents had lower 
income as compared to the Non-scheduled caste respondents as they 
could not save to meet their needs. Table 9 reveals that majority 
(61.8%) of them got loans for consumption purposes, i.e., to meet some 
social obligations. One-fourth of them got it for production purposes 
and 9.6 per cent obtained it for the construction or renovation of their 
houses. 

Table 10 shows that a majority (61.7%) of them borrowed up to 
Rs. 2,000 and remaining 38.3 per cent got more than Rs. 2,000 as loan 
during the last five years. 

Table 1 1 indicates that two-fifths of them got loan from their friends 
and relatives; about one-fourth from their employers; one-fifth from 


Table 8 DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONDENTS ACCORDING TO 
CASTE AND WHO GOT LOAN IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Caste 

Response Categories 

No 

Response 

Total 


‘Yes 

No 


Scheduled Castes 

74 

(35.6) 

134 

(64.4) 

0 

208 

Non-scheduled Castes 

20 

(21.7) 

71 

(77.1) 

1 

92 

Total 

94 

205 

1 

300 


Note : X® was calculated after leaving the no response category and percentages 
are given in parentheses, 
y, 2^7.25, d.f. =1, Significant at .01 level, C= .15 
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Table 9 . DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONDENTS WHO GOT 
LOANS ACCORDING TO THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH 
LOAN WAS GOT 


Purpose 

Number 

Per cent 

For Consumption 

58 

61,8 

For Production 

23 

24.4 

For Investment in House 

9 

9.6 

For Litigation 

3 

3.2 

More than one purpose 

1 

1.0 

Total 

94 

100.0 

Table 10 DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONDENTS WHO GOT 

LOAN ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF LOAN TAKEN 

Amount 

Number 

Per cent 

UptoRs, 1.000 

32 

34.0 

Rs. 1001 to 2,000 

26 

27J 

More than Rs. 2,001 

36 

38.3 

Total 

94 

100.0 

Table 11 DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONDENTS WHO GOT 

LOAN ACCORDING TO THE SOURCE OF LOAN 

Source 

Number 

Per cent 

Friends/Relatives 

38 

40.4 

Employer 

27 

28.7 

Bank 

20 

21.3 

Money Lender 

9 

9.6 

Total 

94 

100.0 


the bank and one-tenth from the moneylender. The data show that 
most common source for getting money for the slum dwellers was 
informal networks and least common source was the moneylender. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The studies available in India point out that the slum dwellers cannot 
save rather most of thein are un4er debt. But the data given above 
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show that more than two-fifths of them saved regularly for their social 
obligations and emergency needs. They kept their savings in the Post 
Offices/Banks or spent on buying gold ornaments or improving their 
houses. Major source of borrowing for those, who did not save, was 
not the moneylender but relatives and friends. About one-third of 
them got loan during the last five years mainly for fulfilling social 
obligations and for production purposes. 

The conclusions reached here are not in concordance with the 
conclusion of other studies which were mostly conducted in metro- 
polises. From these and other findings® regarding the characteristics 
of the slum dwellers of Amritsar, it is clear that they are markedly 
different from the slum dwellers of metropolises and this may be true in 
case of other small and medium sized cities also. Therefore, during 
the formulation of plans for the slum dwellers/poor in India, special 
attention must be paid to those living in small and medium sized towns. 
This could be done only if detailed studies of such areas are available. 
But due to scarcity of the detailed studies of slums in different classes 
of towns their understanding is incomplete. Therefore, detailed studies 
of slums in small and medium sized towns are inevitable to understand 
their problems in a right perspective and to evolve a meaningful strategy 
for solving the problem. Otherwise in the absence of such studies, our 
policies and plans will be guided by studies which are not relevant to 
the situation; which means wastage of scarce resources, which we cannot 
afford as a poor nation. In short, this is hightime to have plans for 
solving the problems of the poor/slum dwellers at local level according 
to their needs in a specific situation. It will save time, energy and 
money and will help us in achieving our objective in a logical way. □ 



'■R.S Sandhu, op, cti. 



Ahmedabad 2001: Planning for the 
Poor— A Focus on Self-Employed 
Women 
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A ny CONSIDERATION of the future of Ahmedabad must take all 
citizens-poor and rich equally into account. This is our national 
commitment inscribed in the Constitution and reiterated in any number 
of policy statements of Central and State Governments. 

A city in which the majority of residents live in poverty can be neither 
a peaceful nor stable civic order. Unless the planning for the future 
takes cognisance of the poor and their needs, the city planning efforts 
will inevitably be subverted. 

Unfortunately the city planners and decision makers are rarely in touch 
with the poor and fail to take into account this perspective. In this article 
we propose to use our experience with the poor in SEWA, to draw 
attention to some of the areas, where the needs of the poor should be 
accommodated. 

The poor constitute an important part of our country’s population. 
At the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan, 38 per cent of the population 
was officially declared below the poverty line. Many researchers 
have disputed this figure claiming it to be much higher. Whatever the 
exact figure, the numbers reveal the very large section of population who 
are poor. In order to earn their living most of these poor people have to 
do work in what is often referred to as the ‘informal’ or ‘unorganised’ 
sector. In fact, only 1 1 per cent of the total workforce in our country 
is in the organised sector, the rest 89 per cent being without the security 
of aregular job. 

These people have been referred to by various names: 

‘Unorganised’, ‘informaT, ‘marginar, ‘unregulated’, ‘peripheral’, ‘resi- 
dual.’ But such negative terms give them an inferior and insign i- 


ft 
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ficant position in the economy, whereas in fact they are in the centre 

of it and contribute a great deal. To give them positive status, dignity 

and recognition and to draw positive attention towards them, we call 

them self-employed workers. 

Broadly speaking, there are three categories of self-employed workers: 

1 . Small-scale vendors, petty traders, and hawkers, selling goods 
such as vegetable, fruits, fish, eggs, and other staples, household 
goods, garments and similar types of products; 

2. Home-based producers such as weavers, potters, bidi makers, milk 
producers, garment stitchers, processors of agricultural produce, 
handicraft producers, etc.; and 

3. Labourers selling their services or their labour including cons- 
truction workers, contract labourers, dhobhis, cooks, cleaners 
etc. 

The self-employed sector comprises a substantial proportion of the 
urban work force (45 per cent in Calcutta, 40 per cent in Bombay). 
Millions of people then, mainly in the low income groups (women, 
children, scheduled castes and tribes and backward classes), are self- 
employed. Further, many of the goods and services consumed by the 
general population are provided by this group in programme aimed at 
expanding employment opportunities, increasing income, and raising 
productivity. 

In Ahmedabad city, this section of the work force has been estimated 
between 43 per cent to 52 per cent of the total work force. As data for 
self-employed workers (as defined here) is not collected seperately 
by the census, these figures are estimations provided by data collected in 
sample surveys. 

Women constitute an important section of the work force within the 
self-employed sector. Unfortunately there are no reliable statistics of the 
proportion of women workers in this sector. Estimates range from 25 per 
cent to 54 per cent. However, certain amount of statistics are available 
which reveal their socio-economic profile. The data have been collected 
by SEWA in the course of its work. These are presented in Tables i to 3. 

About 50 per cent of the self-employed workers live in slums, the rest 
living in low income housing such as chawls. In 1985, 22 per cent of 
the population of Ahmedabad was estimated as living in slums. A slum 
is defined as structures which are “clusters of hutments or are kuccha 
dwellings, having no or having most inadequate amenities such as drink- 
ing water, tap and lavatory. It is an unplanned growth without any lay- 
out. Dwelling units are, by and large, never completed at a stretch and 
contain an assortment of materials, old and new. Generally, there is no 
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Table 2 DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OF SELF-EMPLOYED WOMEN 
AS PERCENTAGE OF FAMILY INCOME (1987) 


Type of work 

Upto 

10 

1T50 

51-90 

91-100 

Unspecified 

Total 

Scrap Collection 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

Hawkers and Vendors 

11 

62 

14 

51 

11 

154 

Home-based workers 
Contract labourers 

19 

140 

8 

32 

6 

205 

in Industry 

6 

21 

0 

4 

13 

44 

Services 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

6 

Transport 

2 

32 

12 

3 

2 

51 

Others 

5 

5 

3 

6 

9 

28 

Total 

56 

346 

50 

142 

58 

652 


Table 3 PROPORTION OF WOMEN ARTISANS WHO ARE SOLE 
SUPPORTERS OF THEIR FAMILIES (1979) 


Trade Group 

Per cent 
sole 

supporters 

Widow 

Deserted 

Sick 

Husbands Unco- 

unemployed operative 

Tailors 

36 

16 

9 

1 

8 

1 

Embroiderers 

13 

10 

3 

_ 



Hand-block printers 30 

15 

1 

1 

10 

3 

Cobblers 

19 

9 

7 

1 

2 



Carpenters 

28 

17 

7 

1 

2 



Junksmiths 

25 

14 

8 

2 

1 

2 

Bamboo workers 

16 

10 

5 

_ 

1 



Cigarette rollers 

21 

16 

3 


2 



Incense makers 

30 

16 

2 

3 

7 

2 

Vegetable processors 15 

10 

2 

1 

— 

2 

Fish processors 

10 

— 

8 

2 

— 

— 

Papad makers 

21 

15 

1 

_ 

2 

3 

Pickle producers 

2 

2 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

plinth nor adequate height at the door or in the centre. They are not 


necessarily squatter settiements”. 

The basic amenities available to those slum dwellers is minimal. About 
89 percent of the slum dwellers depend on common water taps supplied 
by civic authorities, in the location but mostly on the road. Whereas 
11 per cent have to use taps in other people’s private compounds, from 
the river or from a well. 

The state of sanitation facilities is deplorable. Whereas 57 per cent use 
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common toilets provided by civic authorities or private owners such as 
at the workplace, 93 per cent go to the roadside or in open plots under 
cover of darkness. 

If we acknowledge the fact that poor self-employed workers consti- 
tute nearly half of the population of Ahmedabad, and that they live and 
work in sub-human condition, we must also ask ourselves what should 
Ahmedabad-2001 be like from their point of view? Our city planning 
so far has concentrated on the needs of the upper 50 per cent of the 
population, but surely the lower 50 per cent is as important as the 
richer half. In fact, it is the poorer half which needs more inputs from 
the public exchequer while the richer half can fend for itself. In the 
following sections we have attempted to formulate some of the issues 
for serving the needs of the self-employed and to suggest some solutions 
based on SEWA’s experience in working with the poor in Ahmedabad 
city. 

The issues faced by poor self-employed workers vary according to the 
trade in which they are working. However, these issues can be summa- 
rised within three broad categories. 

Home-based Producers 

Home based production is a form which is based on the traditional 
economy but which has been largely ignored by policy makers and city 
planners. The National Census lists only 8.8 million workers in 1981, 
but micro studies reveal that this is a serious under estimation. For 
example, the number of handloom weavers alone are estimated to be 10 
millions. There are two types of home-based workers: 

— Own account producers are those who buy their own raw material 
and sell their own finished product. 

—Piece rate workers are given raw materials by and return finished 
product to a trader or a contractor. 

In both cases, however, the homeworkers use their own home as the 
production centre and also invest in their own tools or machinery. The 
homebased producer is most likely to be an enterprising woman who 
looks after the housework and childcare. In every urban area, each slum, 
each colony of the poor, each chawl or tenement is not only a dwelling 
place but also a throbbing production centre. Given this predominance 
of homebased work what are some of the problems these producers face 
and how can they be overcome? 

They are invisible to the official statistics and to official policy making. 
Planing is done as if they do not exist: 

—Their earnings are extremely low-level even than other self- 
employed. 
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—They face shortage of space as their houses are cramped and over 
crowded. 

— They do not have adequate supplies of basic amenities such as 
light and water which they need for their work. 

— They are unable to simultaneously care for children and do their 
work. In fact sometimes the work such as bidi rolling is hazardous 
for the children. 

Vendors 

The main distribution system in Indian cities is through the system of 
vending. Yet this system is not recognised, planned for or appreciated 
and in fact vendors are regarded as ‘obstruction’ or ‘nuisance’. 

Vendors provide a useful service to consumers by reaching fresh goods 
to their houses or close by markets. The variety of goods supplied by 
vendors are of a quality to suit every pocket and taste, i.e,, they reach 
consumers at all levels. 

Vending is a form of self-employment which requires no input of 
resourses from government. In our country where unemployment is a 
serious problem, vending provides an outlet for the unemployed. The 
vendor makes no demand on society except for a space to vend. 

Although vending is a useful activity and desirable form of employ- 
ment, vendors face many problems in plying their trades: 

— Their trade is considered ‘unlawful’ and they are harassed by police 
and municipal authorities as criminals. This is because the law 
demands that vendors must be licenced and by the easy option of 
not issuing licences, the municipalities ‘outlaws’ all vendors. 

— Because of their ‘outlaws’ status vendors are fined, beaten, arrested 
and have to pay bribes to the police and municipal personnel. 

—City planners do not plan for vendors and as a result there are no 
space available to them. Traditional vending spaces gradually get 
taken over by high rise buildings. 

— Transport for their goods is not available from wholesale markets 
to retail areas. 

—Credit is not easily available to them and they have to pay high 
rates of interest. 

— Women vendors carry their small children with them in the heat 
and cold. 

' — Although vendors spend their whole day in the market, basic facility 
such as toilet and water is not available to them. 

Providers of Labour and Services 

In the city this is the group which builds the houses and the roads, 
cleans the city, provides manual transport and provides household 
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services of all types. Although they service the city they themselves 
service very little in return. Some of the problems they face are: 


—Their vs^ork is usually demanding both in terms of time and in terms 
of physical affort. 

—Compared to the effort the earnings are small. 

—They often have to live far away from their place of work and 
transport is too expensive for them. 

—Small children are taken to the work site and suffer in the heat and 
dust. 

The Waste Economy 

Many often a particular area of the economy is completely ignored by 
economists. This is the waste economy — the economy which subsists 
on waste products of industry, agriculture, consumer goods, etc. In India 
nothing goes unused-scraps of all sorts are raw materials for an 
industry which produces goods used by all strata of society. The 
extent of the waste economy in India has yet to be adequately docu- 
mented but in all cities and even in smaller towns thousands of rag 
pickers roam the streets. Many rag pickers, almost always women and 
children, are engaged for collecting rags, plastic bags, polythene sheets, 
bottles, broken glasses, iron scraps and other materials. Everywhere 
both consumer products and raw materials are made from reprocessed 
waste. Waste plastic is turned into buckets, sandals, hose, etc. 

The waste economy of any particular region reflects the larger industry 
which dominates the local economy. In Ahmedabad, the entire sub- 
economy has grown up around the waste produced by the textile 
industry. The remnants of cloth, of all sizes, oil stained or in some other 
way deformed and useless for the textile industry, are sold by weight. 
Contractors purchase the waste (chindi) and provide it to women who 
sew it into quilts known as khols. These chindi quilts, though frequently 
dirty and of poor quality, are used by a large portion of the city’s poor. 
As with the collection of waste paper, the work of stitching chindi is 
done almost completely by women who go entirely unrecognised as the 
most crucial workers in this trade. 

Perhaps the poorest group among the waste economy workers are 
the paper-pickers— those women and children who roam the streets 
looking for scraps of paper to collect and sell. About 67 per cent of 
these women have family incomes below Rs. 500 per month. About 90 
per cent of them live in slums. The average family size is six and on 
an average over half of the children are not enrolled in school. Eighteei 
per cent of these women aie the sole bread winners in their family 
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These women pick paper in order to provide for the survival of them'^ 
selves and their children. 

Shelter 

Homes are workplaces for the majority of the population— this 
cultural and economic reality determines the structure of our economy . 
Homes should, therefore, be designed keeping this fact in mind. The need 
for shelter is not just to be measured in terms of so many million people 
engaged in so many thousands of occupations and work, needing 
appropriate shelter. The use of space has to be maximized not only to 
create so many million shetler units but it also maximizes the work 
requirements of the people who will live in these shelters. Weavers need 
place for their looms, block- printers need courtyards for their printing 
tables and for drying the fabric, and bamboo workers need space to keep 
their bamboo. Each occupational group knows their requirement for 
space, given that their home is their workplace. But they are not 
consulted when houses are planned for them. For example, the Housing 
Board designed first floor flats for urban shephards in Ahmedabad so 
that they did not get any space to keep their cattle. It is important to 
know the detailed occupational activities of the people in the urban 
areas and in the slums and plan for their shelter accordingly. 

The possibilities of commercial and residential areas being combined 
have to be explored to fulfil this need for all. People’s preferences are 
for village type relationships — cast, occupation, community based 
homogenous groups need to be clustered in urban centres. This creates 
a sense of security and also a sense of belonging for the inhabitants. The 
urban cosmopolitan culture need to be balanced against people’s pre- 
ferences for homogenous groups. 

Some Experiences with Empowering the Urban Self-employed 

The existing mechanism of the government agencies and departments 
for establishing contact with the people and generating information 
about their needs are geared mainly for those people who are in regular 
salaried employment. Self-employed workers are engaged in informal 
systems of work. Hence there is very little written documentation avail- 
able with the concerned agencies and departments, about their where- 
abouts and related details of income, work, preference, constraints, etc. 
It is possible to know about self-employed workers only by 
close association and by constant interaction with them. When they get 
organised as workers, they form their own representative organisation. 
It is possible to get information about , self-employed women w'orkers 
through their own organisations. The most reliable information can be 
generated in this way. With this information, formation of schemes 
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and programmes for these workers can become very easy. Without much 
involvement of the organisations of self-employed, the problems like 
reaching the relevant people, not being able to sustain their interest in 
the programme and meet the targets of their performance, or misuse of 
the facilities of the programme, become real. Hence, it is important to 
understand how to develop a system of involving the organisations of 
the self-employed women workers in formulating such programmes and 
implementing them. Here we would like to describe some experiences 
of how poor women have formed organisations and have aifected policy 
in their favour. 

Bidi Workers 

SEWA has been working with the self-employed, mainly with women 
since 1972. One of the main groups is bidi workers, 96 per cent of whom 
are home-based, living in the slums and chawls of Ahmedabad. There 
are about 10,000 bidi workers in Ahmedabad city. They are given raw 
materials by an owner or a contractor to whom they return the finished 
bidis, for which they are paid by the piece rate. They are covered by 
laws such as the Bidi and Cigar Act, but these Acts are never imple- 
mented and the workers are paid extremely low rates, earning only 
Rs. 7-8 per day. SEWA has organised these women to ask for a higher 
rate, and their legitimate dues under the laws. As home-based workers, 
the bidi rollers use their home as their work places, and most of them 
live in slums, in tiny houses without any amenities. Their main need 
was for better houses where they could work and look after their children 
and perform household tasks. So SEWA has worked out a scheme 
with Ahmedabad Urban Development Authority, whereby house will 
be built for bidi workers at reasonable prices (Rs. 15,000 each). 
Rs. 10,000 will be given as a loan from HUDCO and Rs. 5,000 as a 
subsidy from the Bidi Welfare fund. The houses are- so designed that the 
bidi workers will have a common courtyard to sit together and roll 
bidis. 

Vendors 

Similarly, SEWA has been trying to work with vendors to find them a 
rightful place in the city’s economy and planning. An example of this is 
SEWA’s intervention in the crowded centre of Manek Chowk. 

Manek Chowk is perhaps the most crowded and congested area in the 
city- It is the prime marketing area for commodities ranging from silver 
to lemons, being sold from shops, gallas, laris, etc. It is also a major 
artery for through traffic leading to Gandhi Road. Naturally, the 
Manek Chowk area becomes over-crowded. Unfortunately, the poor 
vendors were blame4 for this state of affairs and many attempts were 
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made to 'clear’ the area from vendors. 

These vendors, the majority of whom are women, felt that it was 
unfair. Many of them had been sitting in the same spot for generations, 
the spot being handed down from mother to daughter. 

The vendors, therefore, went to the Supreme Court. The court order- 
ed that SEW A, the Municipal Corporation and the police sit down 
together and work out a solution. When we actually tried to work 
out a solution, we found that the problem was not as overwhelming 
as it seemed. First of all, in the whole area there were only 323 
vendors, which is certainly a manageable number. Various alternatives 
were explored and finally a mutually agreeable site for resettling the 
vendors was found on the top of the Manek Chowk fruit market. This 
alternative site could accommodate nearly 500 hawkers, much more 
than the existing numbers. 

As part of the process of starting a dialogue and proposing joint solu- 
tions, SEWA alongwith Indian Institute of Management had organised a 
seminar on managing the informal sector hawkers— in which senior 
officials from the Municipal Corporation, Police, Ahmedabad Urban 
Development Authority, Town Planning Department, participated along 
with those from Gandhi Labour Institute and School of Planning. 

SEWA Bank 

A large majority of self-employed women do not own capital or the 
tools and equipments of their trade. Consequently they remain vulnera- 
ble to the clutches of private money lenders and remain indebted 
indefinitely at the interest rates which can be as high as 10 per cent per 
day. Indebtedness puts them in a weak bargaining position with the 
middleman and traders of their own business, on whom they are depen- 
dent for their livelihood, thus perpetuating their state of low wages and 
insecurity of work opportunities and completing the viscious circle of 
indebtedness. In order to deal with these problems, SEWA members 
formed a cooperative bank called Mahila SEWA Sahakari Bank Ltd., 
whose objectives are: 

1. Providing facilities for savings and fixed deposit accounts, thus 
inculcating thrift in the women, managing their savings and 
ensuring safe custody of the cash the women receive as loans. 

2. Providing credit to further the productive, economic, and income 
generating activities of the poor, self-employed. 

3. Extending technical and management assistance in production, 
storage, procuring, designing and sale of goods and services. This 
includes services to buy raw materials, equipment, tools and 
implements; establishing direct links with industries, wholesalers 
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and producers from where the borrowers buy rags, scrap iron and 
wood, bamboo, yarn, vegetables, waste paper etc; guidance in 
marketing their goods; accounting services to members indivi- 
dually and to women’s groups. 

4, Providing facilities to rescue their jewellery from pawn brokers 
and private moneylenders and giving loans against jewellery, 

5, Adopting procedures and designing schemes suitable to poor self- 
employed women, like collecting daily savings from their places 
of business or houses or providing saving boxes and giving train- 
ing and assistance in understanding banking procedures. 

6, Deposit linked group insurance. Besides, this, the Sewa Bank 
provides its clientele access to legal aid, productivity training and 
education, maternity protection, social security and creche facili- 
ties through SEWA. 

Cooperatives 

Self-employed workers can also improve their situation by organising 
into cooperatives. SEWA has helped its members to organise the follow- 
ing cooperatives in urban areas; 

1. Shri Mahila Sewa Sahakari Bank Ltd. — for Banking 

2. Shri Abodana Mahila Kapad Chapkaam Sewa Sahakari Mandli 
Ltd. —for Block Printing 

3. Shri Sabina Mahila Sew'a Chindi Utpadak Sahakari Mandli Ltd 
— for Patchwork 

4. Shri Bansari Mahila Sewa Vaanskam Utpadak Mandli Ltd —for 
Cane and Bamboo 

5. Shri Vijay Vankar Mahila Utpadak Mandli Ltd.— for HandJoom 
Weaving 

6. Shri Mahila Vikas Audyogik Sahakari Mandli Ltd.— for 
Carpentry 

7. Shri SaundaryaSafai Utkarsh Mahila Sahakari Mandli Ltd. — for 
Cleaning Service 

8. Shri Matsagandha Mahila Sewa Machikaam Sahakari Mandli 
Ltd, — for Fish Vending 

9. Shri Jawala Sahakari Grahak Bhandar Ltd— for Kerosene Vending 

10. Shri Hariyali Mahila Sewa Sahakari Mandli— for Vegetable Fruit 
Vending 

11. Shri Pethapur Mahila Kagar Utpadak Sahakari Mandli Ltd— for 
Paper Picking 

12. Shri Sagini Mahila Balsew^i Sahakari Mandli Ltd.— for Child Cgre 
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SOME RECOMMENDATIONS 

Here we suggest a list or recommendations which would go a long 
way towards including the poor self-employed in the process of develop- 
ment of the city. 

For Vendors 

1 . While planning for any development scheme for the city the 
planning committee should have at least two representatives of 
vendors — one male and one female. 

2. Income-generating areas like, stations, recreational gardens, 
hospitals, should have: {a) Ten per cent area earmarked for ven- 
dors should be free from any construction. Such spaces 
should be used optionally to include more hawkers, {b) Facili- 
ties like sanitation, water, electricity, creches, storage, places, 
and shelter from rains should be provided for the benefit of the 
hawkers. In areas where marketing is a major activity, there 
should be traffic free “Pedestrian Zones”. There should be a 
permanent coordination ceil to deal with the problems of 
vendors comprising of the police department, AMC Planning 
Department, voluntary organisations and hawker’s representa- 
tives. 

3. Any new shopping centre to be constructed should have a place 
for vendors. 

4. There should be changes in the Bombay Police Act, (Section Nos. 
79, 102). Also the word ‘obstruction’ should be redefined. 

5. The police can enlist help of vendors representatives for control of 
vendors and traffic. V endors representatives should be included 
in the Traffic Advisory Committee. 

6. Vendors should be given: {a) Identity cards; {b) Registration 
numbers; and (c) Licences with photographs. 

7. Education classes should be organised for vendors in collabora- 
tion with the police department to orient each other and spread 
awareness. 

8. Existing open space owned by the AMC should be allotted. 

9. Special buses and trains to transport their goods should be 
provided. 

For Home-based Workers 

1. Houses should be designed so as to serve the function of shelter 
and work space both. 

2. Areas where there are a large number of home-based workers 
should be treated as a ‘Cottage industrial estate’ and infrastruc- 
ture of electricity, water, transport and communication facilities, 
etc., should be provided to them. 
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3. Each of these ‘cottage industrial estates’ should have storage 
space and worksheds. 

4. Each estate should have community centres to instill a sense of 
community and to provide services. 

5. These community centres should have creches and health services. 

6. Representatives of home-based workers should be present on 
committees involved in planning for shelter. 

For Waste Economy Workers 

1. The waste of the city economy whether it be industrial, commer- 
cial or consumer waste should go directly to the producer. Today 
the waste is bought by contractors leaving no surplus at ail for 
the actual workers. 

2. Storage sheds and worksheds should be provided to these 
workers. 

3. The waste workers should be identified and given identity cards. 

4. Since they deal with waste, they have many occupational health 
problems. 

These should be studied and safety equipments recommended. 
Shelter 

1. The right to housing should be recognized as a legal right, /.e., 
society should be under the legal obligation to provide a mini- 
mum shelter to every family which needs it. 

Including the Self-employed in Planning 

1. The capacity of self-employed workers to understand the various 
economic forces around their poverty, can be developed through 
organising them into cooperatives. 

2. The input of the self-employed workers can be realistically 
involved in formulating programmes and schemes for their own 
improvement through their organisation. 

3. The representatives of the self-employed should be included in all 
policy making bodies. Their needs and opinions should be elicited 
through surveys and by holding open meetings of the self- 
employed. 

The self-employed are an integral and important part of city life in 
developing countries, so our cities should be completely diflerent in 
nature from the cities of the west. This will happen if we genuinely 
include the poor self-employed in the process of city planning and 
implementation. When our planners begin responding to the needs of 
this very large section of people we will begin to evolve a unique type 
of urban structure. 
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Appendix 

TWO PROFflES OF ^ELF-EMPIOYED WOlViEN 


LAXMIBEN TETAJI PATNI 

I am on the Executive Committee of SEWA as a leader of vegetable 
vendors. I have been vending vegetabJes in Manek Chowk Market of 
Ahmedabad city since I was a little girl. My mother used to vend there 
and her mother and aunt also used to vend there. For three generations 
we have been vending in this market and only now with the help of 
SEWA’s intervention we have been able to deal with the harassment of 
the police and municipal authorities. 

My father came from Banaskantha — that is another district in the 
north of Gujarat. He used to grow vegetables in the river side there. 
One year was a bad year. The river changed course and washed away 
the land where my father’s family used to grow vegetables. Then they 
thought of moving out of that village and came to Ahmedabad. That was 
some 45 years ago. Many people had been attracted by the work of the 
textiles mills in Ahmedabad. From our village also people had come and 
they were tempting my father too to come and live in the city. Even- 
tually he came here looking for work. He lived with friends and 
relatives. He found work in a mill at a salary of Rs. 12 a month. That 
was considered a good enough amount at that time. He has lived here 
ever since. He found a place to stay on his own in Chamanpura and 
then got married. My mother’s family has been living in Ahmedabad 
for a long time. They have lived in Chamanpura all along as this whole 
cluster of houses belongs to the Vaghris community. 

I have grown up here and I got married also to a boy in same area, 
so both my homes are close by. I have two sisters and three brothers 
of which I am the eldest. I never went to school and neither did my 
sisters. My brothers went to school for a while and then discontinued. 
There used to be a social worker who used to come to our area to 
conduct classes. I used to go to see but I never felt like sitting to learn. 
I was more interested in playing with my friends and in knowing how 
my mother did business. From the age of 1 2 I used to go walking to 
Manek Chowk in the afternoon with my mother’s lunch, along with my 
friends. We used to dance and play all the way so the food would get 
spilt partly but my mother never complained. We would sit there in 
Manek Chowk and eat our lunch together. Then my mother would let 
me sort out the vegetables which were left still with her, to pick out the 
rotting pieces. These were to be my lot of vegetables for learning how to 
sell t would try and take away some of the fresh pieces also along with 
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the rotting ones so that I could earn more money. My friends would 
get the same kind of goods from their mothers. So we would go together 
to the nearby areas and walk around to find customers for our goods. 
By evening time I would have sold off all the rotting vegetables and 
got about three pies for them. At that time the currency was in annas and 
pies. I would go with my friends to Puri Bazar which is nearby, buy 
some puris’ and vegetables for one pie and come back to Manek Chowk. 
My mother and I would both eat the snacks and then I would sit with 
her till she finished selling all her vegetables. We would all walk back 
home together at night. To move around with other v.'oinen from the 
same area together was quite safe. This way my routine for quite some 
time till I became clever enough to do business on my own. This is how 
my mother taught me the trade and this is how I taught ray children the 
trade. I got more and more practice and increased ray competence. After 
giving me rotten vegetables to sell, my mother would give me a certain 
quantity to sell sitting next to her. After that she would let me go and 
buy by myself and let me to do the whole transaction myself. 

At that time we used to buy vegetables from the Khamasa Gate 
underground market. We would buy lot quantities by size and transport 
it, by handcarts to Manek Chowk and sell also by lots. There was no 
crowd in Manek Chowk at that time the way it is today. There were no 
buildings, no roads, no vehicles, no pavements in Manek Chowk. It was 
an open area with dust everywhere and lot of open spaces. There were 
no fines, no confiscating of goods by the police and municipality, no 
terrorizing, no bribes, no free collection of vegetables from us. We were 
able to earn peacefully. If we earned one or two rupees a day it was 
considered a princely sum. When I started selling independently I would 
feel so proud as if I was able to earn eight annas-— which is half a 
rupee — in a day. The amount of money I was able to earn was a measure 
of ray competence in selling. 

As I grew older I became more independent. I have always been very 
independent from the beginning. I got married to a boy in the same 
neighbourhood. My husband never worked regularly— his income was 
most erratic. My family has survived on my income and my effort. I 
have had eight children — four boys and four girls. I have worked hard 
to raise my family and to save and to establish my household. My 
children were born at home, except for one boy who was born in the 
market itself. I have never had any difficulty during child birth. I have 
worked till the last minute and then delivered the child also. Somehow 
all my children have survived. I have had to work hard to bring up my 
children. In the beginning I had to do everything myself. My children 
used to look after themselves literally. I never had much time for them. 
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But afterwards my sister came to help me. I used to go to the market at 
10 o’clock in the morning and come back at 9 p.m. I could not do 
much work in the morning except cook some little snack. I would come- 
back at night tired after a whole day’s work. All the children would be 
sleeping by then. I would put some rice and pulses (khichdi) to cook on 
the fire. Then I would heat up some water and wake up one child. I 
would quickly bathe him and feed him some khichdi. Then I would 
wake up the next child and repeat the same procedure. This is how I 
have looked after my children. The boys studied but the girls were not 
allowed to study. However, all of them have learnt the trade. I taught 
them all and they are all able to earn their own livelihood now. 

The place where we live is so cramped and crowded. There was no 
water, no electricity, no sanitation, no flooring when we began living 
here. Over the years we have been able to acquire some of these basic 
facilities at our own expense. But it has not been easy till the facilities 
came. As young girls we had to go far away to fill up water for the 
household. The boys there would tease us and it was quite unpleasant. 
For a long time after that we young girls were forbidden to go and 
collect water. During the rainy season it used to be so diflicult with all 
the slush and dirt and water collected everywhere. It still is diffcult but 
a little better than before. 

My contact with SEWA happened through my work. We have seen 
the growing menace of the police and the municipal authorities on us, 
in front of our own eyes, as Manek Chowk became more and more 
urbanised. The buildings and roads and trafl5c increased continuously. 
It became increasingly difficult for us to sit there and sell peacefully. 
Our space steadily shrank. There would be fights with the police, there 
would be harassment and bribing. A constant fear developed in us of 
these people. Once a policeman had beaten me on my back and I was 
very agitated about it. A man came up to me and asked me what 
happened. I showed him all the marks on my back and told him of our 
problem. He was an organizer of the Textile Labour Association and he 
suggested that I go to SEWA. I said I would bring all my women the 
next day. We went and met Elaben and explained the whole situation to 
her. That was the beginning of the whole process of getting licences for 
us to be able to continue to vend in Manek Chowk. 

We went to meet the officials of the Municipal Corporation and the 
Police Commissioner with Elaben. Everywhere we went, there was no 
support for us— mo one was sympathetic or concerned about us. But we 
were getting more and more determined to solve this problem. We were 
getting organized. There are a few hundreds of us who sell in this market 
and in the adjacent Danapith market. Our harassment did not reduce at 
all. We realized that persuasion and convincing will not work. The 
police had even decided to evict us forcibly from Manek Chowk because 
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of complaints from the big shop owners in the pucca market in Manek 
Chowk. We decided to stage a satyagraha in protest. 

This was our first major struggle with the authorities. At that time we 
used to feel afraid of the police and the municipal authorities. But over 
the years as our struggle has shown results, we have also become strong 
and confident. We realize that these laws are such that we will not get a 
licence and we will always be considered illegal. That is why all along, 
our demand has been for licences, so that we are not harassed and fined. 
We end up paying such large amounts as fines— Rs. 200-300 per month 
on an average. In addition the police used to come and demand free 
vegetables everyday. They called us all kinds of names, they beat us, 
they confiscated our goods, they beat our children, it was horrible! 

Our satyagmha was successful in the sense that the police could not 
evict us but we still did not have licences. Our problem became more 
and more known but it did not change the situation very much. Our 
efforts culminated in filing a case in the Supreme Court for demanding 
a licence. We are working honestly to earn our livelihood, we were not 
asking anything from the government. We are only asking for space to 
keep two baskets on the ground and be allowed to sell in peace. Every- 
one has a right to work and earn. This was our demand in the case we 
filed against the Police Commissioner and the Municipal Commissioner. 
I was one of the petitioners. I understood the complexities of getting 
something done through the courts, from the experience of this case. I 
went to Delhi with Elaben, and our lawyer. I was to speak in the Court. 
I had to learn to sign my name so I sat and practised and practised and 
learnt in a day. Then I saw the Court and the whole procedure of 
presenting our case. I went several times for hearings to Delhi. We won 
the case and the Municipality was ordered to issue licences. Even after 
that we had to protest so much and take out a major procession before 
we actually got licences. It has been a long struggle of more than 10 
years but at last we have got licences and no one can throw us out now. 
Our struggle has ended thanks to the effort of SEWA and the efforts of 
our women. 

My own leadership of the vegetable vendors has also grown with our 
struggle for licenses. As our meetings in the initial years became more 
frequent all the women started asking me to talk on their behalf. I was 
reluctant to do so, but nobody else was ready to take up the role. Since 
then I have always been with the SEWA organizers who have also 
changed over the years. And I have been the spokesperson for ail our 
members here. I have attended so many meetings. I have met so many 
officials. 1 have represented our problems so many times. Now I have 
no fear at all of any one. By the group leader representatives of vege- 
table vendors I have been elected to the Executive Committee of SEWA 
right from the beginning. I attend meetings regularly. I fee] proud to 
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talk as equals with other women, with officials and other leaders. In my 
community also I am well responded because of my role in SEWA. The 
whole pattern of life has become so calm and peaceful now. 

SARASWATl RAMESHCHANDRA PADMASHALI 

I roll bidis whole day — it is my main source of income. I have been 
rolling bidis since the age of 13. I had to discontinue my studies because 
my father could not afford the expenditure. Instead I had to help my 
mother to roll bidis and contribute to the family income. That is the 
only work I learnt to earn income and till today that is the only work I 
know for earning my livelihood. I learnt by watching my mother roll 
bidis — it is quite a detailed procedure. I have to go and collect the 
timru leaves and tobacco mixture from the owners of the bidi industry — 
they have shops where the raw material is distributed. We workers go 
and queue up there in the morning and wait till our turn comes. We 
work at home and the home-based workers are mostly women. The 
owners weigh the leave and tobacco for every 1000 bidis and give it to 
us. We ask for the material according to over capacity to make bidis. 
Then we bring it home and soak the timru leaves for a few hours and 
leave them to dry. After they have dried, we cut them to shape on a 
size of a flat metal mould. And then each bidi has to be rolled with a 
little tobacco mixture put into it. Each one is tied with a piece of thread 
to keep the leaf and tobacco secure. And the ends are tucked in with a 
little pointed instrument. It is laborious work and very time-consuming. 
Between us, my mother and 1 could make 2000-2500 bidis a day. Some- 
days we could make less if there was other work or we were just too 
tired. In those days I used to help my mother, today my daughter helps 
me to roll bidi. The work continues as it used to and life continues also. 
So much has happened in between all these years. I wanted to study but 
was not allowed after the age of 13 because we could not afford it. I 
used to resent having to sit inside the house the whole day and roll 
bidis, get up early, help in filling the water, bathe, have tea and some- 
thing to eat and sit down to roll bidis. I wanted to go out and play but 
that was not possible, because the work had to be finished. We used to 
get Rs. two per 1000 bidis in those days and that money was very impor- 
tant to us. My father used to work in a textile mill and he had stopped 
working. At the same time, my sister was married and my father had 
to borrow some money for the marriage. So the income from bidi rolling 
was a necessity. I never liked doing the house work but I learnt to roll 
bidis. At first I could roll only 500-600 in a day, but in about six months 
I could roll 1000-1500 bidis. My younger sister was too small to help 
in this work and my brothers were not inclined to help. 

We are three sisters and three brothers. My parents came from 
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Sholapur. They used to work on handlooms there. My mother used to 
roll bidis there too. They came to Ahmedabad because of the possibi- 
lity of working in a textile mill. Other people also had left Sholapur to 
come to Ahmedabad, so my father also came, he was about 25 years old 
then. At first they lived with someone else on the outerside of their hut. 
After a few months my father rented a separate hut — it was in Sharabgal, 
near Parmanand Ghali in the Rakhial area of Ahmedabad. We were 
born in that house and we grew up there. My parents still live there. We 
used to go to the municipal school to study. It was some distance from 
our home and we used to walk down to the school. We did not have 
many facilities in the hut we lived in. The water was from a public tap 
outside at some distance, there was no electricity, we had to cook on a 
wood fire. 

When I was 19, I was married to a boy from Andhra Pradesh. He 
lived in a village in Medak district in Andhra with his parents. His 
brothers used to work in a textile mill in Ahmedabad. They were going 
to help him to come to Ahmedabad and work. Hence, my parents agreed 
to the marriage. 

After the marriage 1 went to the village for a few months and then 
my husband came to Ahmedabad to work. In the village they used to 
work as agricultural labourers. In Ahmedabad he started working in 
a mill. 

My husband is dead now. So I can talk about my life spent with him 
in a different way. Even at that time he was not happy in Ahmedabad. I 
did not want to go and live in a village so he stayed here and found 
work. We have three children.They were born here. At first we found a hut 
in some illegal land. We stayed there for almost 10 years. All my three 
children were born there. Those days just passed by. I used to roll bidis 
and do the house work also. It was a diflicult life. My children were all 
born at home, 1 refused to go to the hospital because I was afraid of 
being examined by a male doctor. I just refused. My mother tried to 
coax me to go to the hospital for check-up but to no avail. I did not 
have any problem at home. 

I used to walk for half-an-hour to go and collect the fimm leaves and 
tobacco, wait there for an hour or so, then walk back haIf-an~hour. I 
used to get up at 5 a.m, and work till 11.00 or 12.00 p.m. in the night 
everyday. Looking after the children and doing the housework, and 
rolling bidis—it was quite tiring. Somehow I managed to bring op the 
children from infancy to childhood. I used to continue working till the 
very last day my mother would stay with me after the delivery for 2-3 
days and then, as soon as I was able to get up I would start working 
again. After that till a few months, my mother would come in the even- 
ing and stay with me at night help me with the housework and go away 
to her own home in the morning. T had to put my energy in rolling bidis 
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because the money was necessary for the family expenses. My husbahd 
would also help a little bit with the household work. But his heart was 
not in Ahmedabad — he wanted to go back to his village. I was not keen 
to go but we were forced to go there. The huts we were living in were 
razed to the ground one day the land owner wanted to construct some- 
thing else on his land. Thus we became homeless and my husband 
decided to go to his village. I w^ent with him. 

We lived in the village in Andhra Pradesh for two years. My children 
were wnth me. We lived with my parents-in-law. They are agricultural 
labourers. So 1 had to do the same kind of work. I never liked it there. 
I do not like manual labour, work out in the sun and dust. But I had 
no choice. My children also were largely unattended. Somehow I lived 
through those years. My mother-in-law was very understanding. She 
has been very supportive of me all along. I decided to come back to 
Ahmedabad. My husband refused to come back. There was a major 
problem in the family, but I had made up my mind. I would come back 
alone with my children. 

My mother-in-law stood by me — she gave me money to come back by 
train and also a few belongings so I could live by myself. I came alone 
by train. At my parents home there was trouble awaiting me. They did 
not like my decision~it was a stigma to them socially — that I had left my 
husband and come to live here alone. They did not even let me live in 
their house. I lived with my sister for a little while and then she also 
said I should find a place for myself. 

I had not expected such open opposition and I realised that from then 
on I would have to manage my life by myself. My sister’s husband told 
me of a vacant plot of land in Bapimagar — ^^where I could put up a hut 
and live with my children. I went tosee the place — it was a barren area — 
nobody was living there. I was afraid to live there all by myself with my 
small children. At some distance from this plot of land, a family we 
knew had their own house. On the strength of this contact 1 made up 
my mind to put up a hut on this barren plot of land. Mine was the first 
hut. It was an illegal occupation but there was no choice — 1 did not have 
money to buy a piece of land. With the help of this friend who lived 
nearby, I put up a thatched hut on bamboos. The walls also were that- 
ched mats. I did not have a door; only a curtain was enough. I was 
afraid to live there because there was no one else on this plot of land. 
But I pulled together my courage and was determined to live there. 
Slowly some more occupants came in the neighbourhood but I was still 
afraid. For three years I did not sleep at night because there was no 
door to my hut and I was afraid at night. I used to keep up all night just 
to keep a watch over my house and my children. 

During the day time I used to roll bidis, do the house work, look 
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after my children. The elder two used to go to school, the youngest oiie 
was still too small.... I had so much problem in getting admission for the 
two children in the school. When we left Ahmedabad one was going to 
school, the other one was still small. In the floods which had come in 
the old house, our belongings had been washed away. My son’s birth 
certificate also got washed away. I did not realize its importance then. 
When I came back to Ahmedabad I had no certificates to show to the 
school authorities and they were reluctant to admit him. For the girl I 
could manage from the earlier school, but for the boy I had a tough 
time. Eventually I was able to get admission for both. At that time 
primary education was not free. So I had to pay fees. I also had to pay 
for their books and clothes. They used to go walking to the school. My 
income from bidis was the only support. 

Before leaving Ahmedabad I used to roll bidis for Laxman bidis. We 
used to get Rs. 7-8 for 1000 bidis. After I came back I wcnyback to him 
to ask for work. For sometime he gave me work. Thefl he suddenly 
decided to close his shop and go away. This was the time I came in con- 
tact with SEWA. Karala, one of the organizers, used to visit our area in 
Bapunagar. There are so many bidi workers here. She came to my house 
also. I did not know anything about SEWA but 1 used to attend the 
meetings whenever Kamla used to come. There was talk of increasing 
the piece rates. I became a member too by paying Rs. 5 as fee. I did not 
see anything to lose but I did not even see much to gain. Earlier I have 
been involved in struggles taken up by workers. When I was a young 
girl, rolling bidis with my mother, Indulal Yagnik had organized the 
workers. We had all gone on a 45-day strike. I used to attend meetings 
at night, join the processions, shout slogans. The piece rates had increa- 
sed by Rs. two per 1000 bidis then. Over the years the rates had reached 
Rs. 7-8 per 1000 bidis. Now Kamla was saying the government had fixed 
the rates at Rs. 13 per 1000 bidis and we should be getting provident 
fund and bonus and medical facilities and scholarships and housing 
facilities. This is all mentioned in the law but we were not getting any 
of this. I did not know if SEWA would be able to help in getting all 
this for bidi workers, but there was nothing to lose. So I too became a 
member. 

Our first struggle started when Laxman wanted to close his shop, 
SEWA intervened and demanded that all the workers be paid clo.sing 
down benefits. He refused. We all got together and showed him the Jaw. 
He has not inclined but after a persistent struggle we were able to make 
him pay each worker a flat sum for the number of years each we had 
worked with him. 1 got Rs. 900 I used that money to put a door in my 
hut. That was the end of one anxiety for me. 

After that successful struggle I have become more and more inter- 
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ested ill work of SEWA. I have also become more of a believer indhe 
strength of organizing. We have had so many meetings, we have taken 
out processions, we have submitted memorandums to the Labour 
Commissioner. All these efforts have had an effect. Today we get Rs. 13 
per 1000 bidis. Even though it is less than Rs. 18 fixed by government, 
it is more than before. We also get bonus. But the contractors and 
owners keep hedging on this. Last year we did not get any bonus. We 
will not give up the struggle though. 

We have had a major struggle in getting identity cards — but at last we 
succeeded. The Bidi Welfare Commissioner has issued I Cards to mem- 
bers of SEWA — this entitles us to the benefits of medical dispensary, 
scholarships for our children, housing facilities. It is a big step forward 
for us. My daughter has already finished schooling, so there is no use of 
the scholarship for her. My son has started working somewhere after 
studying up to class VIII. He works on an interlock machine nearby. 
My youngest son goes to school. He would get the benefit of the scholar- 
ship. It is Rs. 30 per month, but he had failed last year and could 
not qualify for the scholarship now. Next year if he passes he will 
get it. 

I have also registered my name in the housing scheme for bidi 
workers, SEWA has succeeded to pursuade the government about 
the utility of the scheme. It will be only bidi workers living in that 
new colony. All of us will have proper houses to live in. But my 
name has come up in the second batch of houses to be constructed. The 
first one is 250 houses and the next one is 100 houses. Lots were cast 
and my name came in the second batch. We have to pay instalments of 
Rs, 70 per month for 20 years and there is also a subsidy. It will take 
two years at least for my turn to come. Till then I will live here. 

When there were riots in 1985, we were also affected. I had got com- 
pensation of Rs. 2,000 from which I put up stone walls and a tin roof 
to my hut. Now it is more secure. 

My husband died more than one year ago. We got the news here. I 
went to the village, and then came back here. Now there is nothing to 
worry about the social stigma. But I have to continue to live my life. 
My daughter is grown up. She is 1 8. She also rolls bidis. She has to be 
married. My son is working— he earns Rs. 400 per month. His income 
and my income see us through. My younger son is a constant source of 
worry. He does not like to go to school and he has to study. I do not 
know what will happen to him. I am doing my best for my children. I 
have worked hard and given all I have to them. I have also opened a 
savings account in SEWA Bank. I have Rs. 200 in that account now. 
They come home and collect savings. We have a small piggy bank and 
I put aside some money in it. Every month one of the bank girls comes 
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and opens it and enters the money in my account. So it is very con- 
venient. I hope the money grows there. This has been ray life. It has 
been hard but now I do not have any grouse against iife—whatever has 
happened, has happened. I hope my children will be happier than 
me. Q 



Urban Poverty: How Madhya 
Pradesh Deals With It ? 
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P OVERTY IS the greatest scourge and the source of human misery. 

It, therefore, poses the biggest and the most demanding challenge 
to governments almost everywhere. Underdevelopment and inequality 
are the twin causes of poverty. The general answer to poverty lies in 
economic growth and distributive justice. Articles .39, 41, 43 and 47 of 
the Constitution of our Welfare State contain directives for the govern- 
ment for dealing with poverty issues. Article 39 contains a directive for 
affording equal economic Qpportunities to all citizens. Article 41 lays 
down that the right to work, to education and to public assistance in 
case of unemployment, sickness, disablement and old age, etc., shall be 
objects of public policy. Article 43 provides for affording a Hying wage 
to workers and organising cottage industries, etc. While Article 47 
recognises the prime necessity of raising people’s level of nutrition, 
health, and living. 

A PERSPECTIVE OF URBAN POVERTY IN INDIA 

The National Commission on Urbanisation (NCU) has observed, in 
its report (para 5.13) that the share of the poorest 30 per cent in the 
country’s consumer expenditure has remained nearly stagnant during the 
period 1958-78 which suggests that the poorest of our people have not 
achieved any better living standards despite the average annual rise, in 
the National income of about 3.5 per cent. 

Urban groups whose average daily per capita intake is below 2140 
calories are classed by the Planning Commission as below the poverty 
line. The calorific standard for the rural areas is 2400. The difference 
in the two standards seems to be based on the assumption that the rural 
poor engage themselves in greater physical activity. A “Study for the 
Formulation of Poverty Alleviation Programnies for Urban Areas” by 
the National Centre for Human Settlements and Environment, Bhopal 
(NCHSE) (1987) has revealed that 49,8 per cent of the people living ip 
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slums is engaged as labour, street vendors or domestic servants whose 
nature of work is equally strenuous if the distances walked by them to 
procure work or to reach their work place are taken into consideration. 
The difference in criterion of urban and rural poverty adopted by the 
Planning Commission is, therefore, debatable. 

The definition does not take into account certain other vital dimen- 
sions of poverty like environmental and shelter deprivation which are 
neighbourhood specific and are not directly linked with calorie intake 
but which equally reflect human degradation and constitute the crux of 
physical poverty. 

Not all urban poor live in slums and not all slum dwellers are 
economically poor. The poor can often be found distributed through- 
out a city, living in servant quarters and other places. A significant 
proportion of slum households who are economically above the poverty 
line, particulary in metropolitan cities, live in slums because of extreme 
shortage of housing and high rents. They are, however, deprived 
environmentally, by way of shelter and services, and would, by many 
definitions, be characterised as poor. According to an NIUA study, 
even among those who were poor in income terms, 6.46 per cent had 
pucca houses. Poverty is thus a multi-dimensional concept and it has 
economic, physical, social, emotional and psychological aspects. 
Income and food consumption are, therefore, not the only indices of 
poverty and a substantial number of cases of acute physical deprivation 
would fall outside the income definition of poverty. In 1983, according 
to the NSS 38th round, 27.7 per cent of the people in urban areas were 
living below the poverty line as compared to 41.2 in rural areas, 
which indicates a much higher incidence of rural poverty. However, 
urban slums and squatter settlements would present a far worse picture, 
if poverty was viewed in terms of the overall quality of life, in terms of 
deprivation of even the most basic shelter, sanitation and hygiene and 
in terms of health and nutritional standards which do not depend only 
on the better availability of health services and food. 

Rural and urban poverty are inextricably linked. Rural poverty is 
carried over to the cities through rural-urban migration and is most 
visible in slums and squatter settlements. Our urban population has been 
growing almost twice as fast as rural population. According to another 
NIUA study, normal increase in urban population accounts for 41 per 
cent of the growth while 40 per cent is due to immigration from rural 
areas and the remaining 19 per cent due to reclassification of settle- 
ments from rural to urban. Thus, urban poverty is not merely spillover 
of rural poverty. These are two aspects of the same problem and must be 
addressed simultaneously. 

XJrbqn unemployment is politically, economically and socially a more 
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explosive problem than rural unemployment because in an urban 
environment the capacity of the family or the society to carry the 
unemployment is more limited than in a rural environment. The 
inducement of crime and anti -social avenues of employment are much 
greater for the urban unemployed, and this gives an additional social 
dimension and sensitivity to the problem of urban employment. There 
is thus a qualitative difference between urban and rural poverty. There 
would hardly be a villager who would not have a homestead, however 
modest, unlike the urban squatter who is totally homeless. 

As already observed, urban population of the country is rising at the 
rate of about four per cent per annum which is almost double the rate 
of increase of rural population. Within the cities, slums and squatter 
population is rising three or four times faster than the general popula- 
tion of cities. The incapacity of the agricultural sector and the rural 
economy to provide jobs commensurate with the rate of growth of the 
rural population is pushing large numbers of rural poor and unemployed 
into the urban areas. Formal sector of manufacturing and trading in 
the urban areas have a low labour absorptive capacity because of the 
capital intensity of the formal sector and almost inexistent linkages 
between the formal and the informal sectors. There is thus, an increasing 
gap between the population growth and the employment opportunities 
in urban areas, though there exist slightly higher employment opportuni- 
ties which seem to bring migrants into cities. This means that urban 
unemployment will be an ever increasing phenomenon in the years to 
come. The NCHSE study of 1987, based on survey of slums in Calcutta, 
Bangalore and Indore, has interesting observations on urban poverty, 
some of are recapitulated here as follows: 

1. The informal sectors of trade and services serve as a sort of haven 
for most of the job seekers, especially the migrants. About 50 
per cent of the total urban employment lies in these informal 
sectors. More than half the number of households in the 
informal occupations earn less than Rs. 500 per month. 

2. An overwhelming proportion of migrants in the slums is unskil- 
led (71.15%) which is much higher than the proportion in non - 
migrant households of the slums. 

3. Labour, usually loaders and unloaders, constitutes 33 per cent of 
the slum households. They have to solicit work daily and they 
suffer from instability, impermanence and irregularity. Master 
craftsmen like masons, carpenters, tile-setters, blacksmiths, 
w'elders, painters, etc., function as some sort of an informal 
employment exchange for them. 

4. Street vendors constitute 8 to IG per cent of slum households. 
Their job requires a little marketing ability and a lot of stamina 
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and patience to work, walk and squat. They require a small 
capital, or no capital if they can command the confidence of a 
merchant to obtain goods for selling them on a commission. 
They have an edge over casual labour in terms of earnings. The 
itinerant can also be a seller of services which, of course, would 
require greater skill. Street vendors are an entrepreneurial lot 
and can derive substantial advantage of well designed poverty 
alleviation programmes. Their main problem is shortage of funds 
and harassment by police, food and municipal functionaries, 

5. Majority of slum dwellers want to set up shops. This is based 
on the usually happy example of others, which are all too visible. 
The failures, however, are not as conspicuous. 

6. About 12 per cent of slum households wants to organise units in 
manufacturing or servicing and engage in skilled jobs. They 
represent an important segment who can avail themselves of 
entrepreneurial development and credit service sectors of poverty 
alleviation programmes. 

7. Domestic servants represent one of most economically and socially 
exploited lot. The majority of them are females, widows or spins- 
ters, Cleaning, sweeping, washing, cooking, looking after children 
or a combination of these are the tasks performed by them. Most 
of them are immigrants and a sizeable percentage belongs to the 
scheduled castes. Their average earnings are about half of other 
informal workers. Their’s is a truly subhuman existence. 

8. In any city of any appreciable size, anything between a fourth and 
a third of the population lives in slums. Approximately 20 per 
cent of them are unemployed. About 50 per cent are immigrants 
whereas 70 per cent are unskilled. About 78 per cent are either 
illiterate or educated only up to the primary level. 

9. Seven occupations, namely, street vending, domestic service, 
shoe making and repairing, carpentry, motor driving, tailoring 
and dress-making and casual labour including loaders and 
unloaders account for about 48 per cent of slum dwellers. 
Another eleven occupations, mostly concerned with construction 
and commercial activities like brick-layers, electricians, plumbers, 
hair-dressers, salesmen, etc., add up to almost 58 per cent of ihc 
employment profile of the slum dwellers. 

10. Fourteen occupations yield incomes higher than average earningi;. 
These are motor drivers, brick-layers, transport equipment 
drivers, tailors, carpenters, shopkeepers, painters (construction), 
shoe makers and repairers, mechanics, repairmen, potters, electric 
wiremen, motor mechanics, electricians, plumber/pipe 
litters, These occupations require skill and they have the poten-. 
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tial of absorbing a large number of workers, only if they are 
provided training in these skills and occupations. 

Poverty removal as a dominant objective in India’s development 
strategy appeared since the Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79). The Plan 
recognized that large numbers had remained poor despite sizeable gains 
of economic development. The Fifth Plan, however, made no distinction 
between rural and urban poverty. A definite approach to urban poverty 
commenced from the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85). The approach 
consisted of identifying and measuring poverty, developing realistic 
targets and formulating specific programmes. The Seventh Plan provided 
for moving 61 lakh of urban population above the poverty line through 
additional consumption benefits; more equitable distribution of health, 
education, sanitation, housing, drinking water; slum improvement and 
environmental improvement programmes. 

Up to the Seventh Plan urbanisation was conceived of as an appendage 
of housing and infrastructure development and was left out of the main 
stream as a factor of economic growth. The Seventh Plan (1985-90) 
constitutes the first attempt to address urban unemployment and 
poverty issues directly while retaining macropolicies involving income 
growth and distribution and the anti-poverty biases of various sectoral 
programmes. It recognised the need for a multipronged strategy to deal 
directly with urban poverty for; 

1 . providing gainful employment to the unemployed, particularly 
women and youth; 

2. raising the earnings of those already employed in low paid jobs; 

3. stepping up the productivity and earnings of the self-employed 
workers; and 

4. improving the access of the urban poor to basic amenities and 
services like potable water, sanitation, health and education. 

The major programmes can be grouped as under: 

(i) Shelter and physical environment improvement programmes. 

(lO Nutrition support including public distribution system. 

{iiO Programmes of employment generation, development of citizen 
participation and development of institutional capacities of service 
agencies. 

URBAN POVERTY ALLEVIATION PROGRAMMES IN 
MADHYA PRADESH 

Madhya Pradesh is well known as the country’s largest State in terms 
pf area. The urban population of the State was 20.31 per cent of its 
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total population according to 1981 Census which nicaOwS about 106 lakh 
of people, while the urban population of the country as a whole was 

23.3 per cent of its total population. The decennial rate of growth of 
urban population in Madhya Pradesh during the decade 1971-81 was 

56.03 per cent as compared to 49.53 per cent for urban India as a whole 
during the same period. One of the causes of this fairly high rate of 
growth of urban population in the State was that the number of 
settlements classed as urban increased from 250 in 1971 to 327 in 1981. 
Of the 106 lakh of its urban population, 13.18 lakh belong to the 
Scheduled Castes while another 4.34 lakhs belong to the Scheduled 
Tribes, together constituting about 16.5 per cent of the urban population 
of the State. 

According to the Sixth Plan document, 48.09 per cent of the urban 
population of Madhya Pradesh was living below the poverty line in 
1977-78 as compared to 38.19 per cent for the country as a whole. Only 
two states in the country had a higher percentage of urban poverty 
than Madhya Pradesh—Kerala (51.44%) and Uttar Pradesh (49.24%), 
These estimates were based on the NSS 32nd round (July 1977-June 1978). 
The next quinquennial survey (3rd survey) of consumer expenditure was 
done in January-December, 1983 by the NSS in its 38th round and its 
results were published in April 1986. According to this survey, though 
Madhya Pradesh continued to rank the third poorest in the country in 
terms of urban poverty levels, it had improved by 17 points in six years, 
while Uttar Pradesh had improved only by 9 points. The most impressive 
record was that of Kerala which improved by more than 21 points. 
According to this survey, as compiled by the NIUA in Urban Data Sheet, 
1986, the percentage of urban population living below the poverty line 
in 1983-84 in some of the states having the highest incidence of urban 


poverty was as follows: 


Uttar Pradesh 

40.3 

Bihar 

37.0 

Madhya Pradesh 

31.1 

Tamil Nadu 

30.9 

Kerala 

30.1 


Incidentally the overall poverty level including both urban and rural 
population, according to this survey was the highest In Bihar (49.1'’,,) 
followed by Madhya Pradesh (46.2%), Uttar Pradesh (45.3 and Orissa 
(42.8%) in that order. 

Madhya Pradesh was, perhaps, the first State in India to constitute a 
department of Urban Welfare in 1984 for devising and implementing 
specific programmes for the economic upliftment of the urban poor. 
Tenurial security was granted on encroached public lands by an Act of 
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the State Legislature (Madhya Pradesh Nagariya Kshetroke Bhiimihin 
Vyakti (Patta -dhriiti Adhikaron ke Pradan Kiyajana) Adhiniyam, 1984= 
Under this Act encroached public land not exceeding 50 sq mts 
stood settled with the landless persons who were in its occupation on the 
April 10, 1984. An alternative land was to be provided if for some 
reason it was not possible to grant homestead rights on the encroached 
piece of land. The Act applied to all district headquarters towns and 
those with a population of more than a lakh according to the last Census. 
About 1.48 lakh families were granted permanent leases under this Act 
while another 20,000 were granted temporary leases for resettlement on 
other suitable sites. About 40 per cent of the benefited group belongs 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It was decided to provide 
a single point electricity connection to the settled hutments. About 90 
per cent of these families have been provided with electricity connec- 
tions. More than 25 per cent of the persons benefited, belongs to the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In June 1988, it was decided 
to extend the facility of a single point electricity connection to the 
temporary lease holders also and more than 3,000 of them have already 
been provided with the connections. A sum of about Rs. 1.5 crore has 
been spent on developing alternative sites for the settlement of tempo- 
rary lease holders. 

An environmental improvement programme was started in the cluster 
of permanently settled hutments. Under this programme drinking 
water facility, public toilets, drains, path access, street lights and 
community centres were provided at a ceiling cost which was fixed at 
Rs. 250 per person but was later revised to Rs, 300. This programme 
has benefited about three lakh persons in the State at a cost of Rs. 717 
lakh in the last four years. 

In 1984 another programme for the benefit of the urban poor, a 
Special Training and Employment Programme for Urban Poor (STEP- 
UP) was also launched in Madhya Pradesh. This was a programme for 
dovetailing government subsidy at rates varying from 25 per cent to 
33.3 per cent with institutional credit for self-employment ventures for 
family income groups of Rs. 4,500 per annum and less. It had a compo- 
nent of vocational training for imparting and upgrading skills of the 
poor urban youth in the age group of 40 years and below. The extent 
of subsidy was fixed at Rs. 3,000 and the overall project limit was set 
at Rs. 12,000. Families with an income up to Rs. 3,000 were eligible for 
concessional rate of interest of four per cent under the differential rate 
of interest (DRl) scheme of banks. The proportion of subsidy for 
members of the Scheduled Tribes and those engaged in unclean profes- 
sions was 33.3 per cent while for the Scheduled Castes and others it was 
25 per cent of the project cost. The self-employment ventures eligible 
for assistance under this scheme include furniture making, flour-mill. 
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ready-made garments, shoe making and repair, blacksmithy, cycle repair- 
ing, motor rewinding, embroidery, cycle ricksha operation, pan-bidi- 
cigarette stall, tea stall, stationery and newspaper dealers, vegetable and 
fruit vendors, retail traders, watch repairing, small workshop, barber 
shops, laundry, tailoring unit* agarbatti making, welding, hand cart 
operation, bamboo products, bangles and cosmetics trade, beedi making 
(individual or cooperative), broom making, fair price shops, papad and 
potato chips making and selling, fruit stall and juice shops, loudspea- 
kers, sound systems, tents, etc,, rental meat shop with refrigerated storage 
facility, milling leases, hoarding rental, photo and portrait framing, 
operating mossaic polishing machine, tyre retreading, mini poha making 
unit, detergent powder making, wax and candle making, sweater 
and woollen garments knitting, hosiery making, book binding, etc. 
Credit up to Rs, 5,000 is available under the scheme for housing and 
house repairs also, and the house is viewed as a work place. Government 
agencies, workshops and ITIs (Industrial Training Institutes) are 
involved in imparting training for self-employment. Detailed household 
surveys were done in all the 327 towns. Traditional skills and vocations 
are kept in view while identifying the training and self-employment area 
which would suit the family. District Antyavyasayi Societies, which 
were already taking up similar programmes for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes were asked to take up the STEPUP cases 
also under the control and guidance of the Collector of the district. The 
programme was started in 11 divisional headquarter towns and four 
other districts riz., Chhindwara, Ratlam, Durg and Khandwa where 
the population of urban poor was sizeable. Later on it was 
extended to all the 327 urban areas in the State. In the last four years 
about 68,000 families have been provided credit and subsidy assistance 
of about Rs. 800 lakh under this scheme. Of these about 4,000 belong 
to Scheduled Castes /Scheduled Tribes. A sum of about Rs. 40 lakh 
has been spent on the training component of the scheme. 

A similar programme was started by the Government of India in 
September 1986 known as ‘SEPUP’ (Self-employment Programme 
for the Urban Poor). A sum of Rs. 200 crore was earmarked to be 
advanced as credit by the banks to urban poor whose monthly 
income did not exceed Rs. 600 for 35 economic activities including 
hawking on hand cart, laundering, welding, cycle rickshaw' operation, 
shoe making, hair dressing, etc. The income impact of (he programme 
was favourable and in the very first year loan assistance was provided 
to 2.6 lakh persons. This programme has no component of subsidy. 
It was effective in towns with a population of more than 10,000. The 
loan assistance was limited to Rs. 5,000 per family and was available 
to only those who were residents in the town for a minium period of the 
past three years and held a ration card. 
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In 1984 ownership rights were granted to riekshaw pullers in Madhya 
Pradesh by the Madhya Pradesh Cycle Rickshaw (Regulation of Licences) 
Act, 1984. Under the Act licences could be granted to only such persons 
who propelled the rickshaws themselves. Those who let out the rickshaws 
to others were thus compelled to sell off their rickshaws. They were 
persuaded to sell their rikshaws to those who were plying them and a 
time limit of six months was granted for this purpose. Widows and 
disabled persons could, however, continue to let out their rickshaws for 
plying by others. Credit was advanced to the rikshaw pullers under the 
SETPUP for buying their rickshaws. In the last four years about 14,000 
of the 30,000 rickshaw pullers in Madhya Pradesh State had been helped 
to become owners of their rickshaws. They were thus assisted in 
improving their income and were liberated from exploitation by the 
owners. 

After 1984, the year 1988 saw the next spurt in urban 
poverty alleviation programmes in Madhya Pradesh. On the pattern of 
rickshaw pullers, hand cart pullers were also granted ownership rights 
by the Madhya Pradesh Hand Cart Pullers (Regulation of Licences) 
Ordinance, 1988. 

A group insurance scheme called ‘Suraksha’ was started in Madhya 
Pradesh from 1.11.1988 covering licenced rickshaw pullers, tanga wallas, 
hand-cart pullers, loaders/unloaders in agricultural mandis, gumti or 
small shop holders, etc., in age group of 18 to 59 years with the assistan- 
ce of the Lie and the Government of India. The annual premium per 
person is Rs. 50 of which Rs. 20 is payable by the insured, Rs. 15 by the 
State Government and Rs. 15 by the Government of India. Under the 
scheme Rs. 5,000 is payable on untimely death, Rs 10,000 on accidental 
death within three months of accident, Rs. 3,750 on permanent disability 
in an accident and Rs. 2,500 on partial disability due to accident. In 
the case of disabilities the remaining amount of Rs. 1,250 and Rs. 2,500 
respectively would be payable to the nominee on the death of the 
insured person. 

Another scheme called ‘Suvidha’ has been started in November, 
1988 for giving training and employment to urban poor in various servi- 
ces like electrician, plumbing, carpentry, radio/TV repair, car/scooter 
repair, canning of chairs, construction repairs, gardening, depositing 
bills of eletricity and water for a fee. Cooperatives would be organised 
for delivering these services, on telephonic requisition wherever feasible. 
Training would be arranged under the ‘SEPUP’ in polytechnics and 
with selected mastercraftsmen. This scheme would fill up a felt gap in 
the prompt and organised availability of these services and would also 
provide employment to the needy urban poor. 

A scheme called ‘Rainbasera’ for providing temporary dormitory 
shelter to the unemployed who come to cities in search of employment 
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was started in late 1988 in 17 cities of Madliya Pradesh having a popu- 
lation of one lakh andabove.The accommodation would be made available 
on payment of Rs. 1 per person. Durry and blanket would be provided 
besides toilet facilities, canteen facilities, television sets will also be 
provided in each dormitory which will cater to a group of about 100 to 
200 persons. There will be separate dormitories for men and women. 
These would be managed and maintained by the Municipal Corpora- 
tion. Fortyfive per cent of the cost of construction, including land, 
would be provided by the Municipal Corporation, Government would 
provide margin money to the extent of 25 per cent of the cost. The 
balance would be met by a bank finance which would be underwritten 
by the state government. As most of the beneficiaries of the scheme are 
expected to be persons belonging to the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, the Department of Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes Welfare of 
the State Government would be financing and sponsoring these projects. 

Mobile latrines of 10 units each costing about Rs. 1.35 lakh are being 
purchased by the Municipal Corporations in Madhya Pradesh for the 
facility of those eiicroachers who are to be shifted to other suitable 
sites. - ' The state government would provide 75 per cent of the capital 
cost as grant. These mobile units can be carted by tractors. They can 
be emptied at trenching grounds or biogas plants. These units can serve 
fairs, public gatherings, religious festivals, marriages, etc., and would 
help in keeping the city clean. 

An urban community development project with urban basic services 
is being started in Indore city with Overseas Development Aid. The 
project includes environmental improvement of the 183 slums in Indore 
and seeks to provide social infrastructure like health coverage, educa- 
tion, child and maternity health care, nutrition support, non-formal 
education, halwadis and creches. The slum upgradatioii component of 
the project (Environmental Improvement Programme) envisages to 
provide one flush toilet for every 10 households, one water tap point for 
every 20 households with some individual connections, vehicular access 
within 50 metres of each hut, paved pedestrain access to each hut and 
one street light for every 50-60 metres of road or paved path lehgth. 
The total project cost is Rs. 2,434 lakh and is to be executed in five 
years after approval of the ODA slum upgradation. Work in 22 out of 
these 183 slums has already been under taken by the Indore Municipal 
Corporation with the assistance of the World Bank, Environmental 
improvement works have also been done in these slums at a cost of 
about Rs. 63 lakh between 1972-73 to 1980-81. 

A summary critique of the State efforts aimed at urban poverty 
alleviation would take note of the following: 

1. Tenurial securityTo hutment dwellers has not been adequately 
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followed up with shelter upgradation finance. The SETUP 
provides for such a finance, treating the house as a place of work. 
But, according to available information, not many have been 
helped in improving their shelter under the scheme. In fact, 
credit suppport for self-help housing ought to have been as a 
fullfledged complementary programme of tenurial security. Hous- 
ing for the poor can also be housing by the poor. Such a pro- 
gramme can tap the capacity of the poor to house themselves as 
an economic resource for housing. 

2. The urban poverty alleviation programmes in Madhya Pradesh 
were either started in 1984 or in 1988. The State was in steward- 
ship of Shri Arjun Singh as the Chief Minister in both these 
years. The programmes have not been steadily followed up and 
they are still in the nature of pilot programmes. Several comple- 
mentary linkages have yet to evolve. The State Government 
themselves are aware of this and they are undertaking evaluation 
and impact studies to identify and plug the loopholes and provide 
complementary linkages. 

3. There is no guidance and counselling bureau yet for the urban 
poor and the urban unemployed who need these services. These 
bureaus can help the urban poor in identifying their enterprise, 
learning necessary skills and preparing bankable projects. They 
can be located in the ‘Rainbaseras’ which are being built in 
Madhya Pradesh. Monitoring of proper utilisation of these 
subsidies and unsecured loans to urban poor requires extra 
vigilence and caution in view of the mobility, instability and lack 
of identity of urban poor when compared with their rural 
counterpart. Urban poverty alleviation programmes have been 
given as an extra undertaking to the Madhya Pradesh. Antyav- 
yasayi Nigam is thus overburdening its already none too strong 
infrastructure. The infrastructural weaknesses of the implementa- 
tion agencey are in the notice of the State Government and 
efforts are being made to organise the structure of the department 
to meet challenges. 

4. Vast facilities of vocational training in various Industrial Training 
Institutes (ITIs) of the State have yet to be utilised adequately. 
It is imperative to draw up detailed training programmes for the 
urban poor tapping the training resources of the State fully. 

5. Poor publicity, lack of administrative commitment in the execut- 
ing agency, defects in identification of beneficiaries and target 
groups, improper coordination and procedural complexities are 
some of the other general weaknesses of the programme. Let 
me add, that these are the general weaknesses of most of the 
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poverty alleviation programmes, not only in Madhya Pradesh 
but throughout the country. Corruption is another general 
vi^eakness which is all too widespread, and not so only in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

FUTURE POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Urban poverty manifests itself in many forms, the most visible being 
environmental and shelter deprivation, slums, the casual! sati on of 
labour, health and nutritional deprivation, deprivation of basic services 
like hygienic water and minimal sanitation, hopelessness, frustration and 
rising crime rates. The task of alleviating urban poverty involves reduc- 
tion of exploitation, relieving misery, creating more humane conditions 
of work and living and adequately feeding, educating, housing and 
employing those who have already made the city their home or are in 
the process of doing so. Urban poverty, thus, cannot be the under- 
taking of any single department of the government. It is too complex 
and important to be left only to those technically responsible for urban 
development. 

The new deal for urban poor would include income and employ- 
ment generation programmes, improvement in basic services, shelter, 
upgradation, strengthening of the public distribution system, social 
security and non-government organisation (NGO) sectors. Credit 
support for micro enterprises, technological upgradation, marketing and 
production infrastructure development would be important components 
of income and employment programme. The NCU has recommended 
the setting up of a National Micro Enterprises Development Bank which 
will give refinance to the commercial and cooperative banks. Local 
bodies should set up micro business infrastructure development and 
facilitation cells which should look after rationalising regulatory require- 
ments to facilitate micro-business activities. Credit support services 
will also have to be provided to urban poor for identifying eligible 
beneficiaries, administering a risk guarantee and subsidy fund, monitor- 
ing, counselling and linking with funding and marketing support 
agencies. Creation of public assets through wage employment in the 
urban area on the pattern of National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP) and Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Programme 
(RLEGP) would also have to be throiight of. Urban Community 
Development Programme (UCD) and Urban Basic Services (UBS) 
programmes which are yet in the nature of pilot projects would have to 
be universalised. A strong thrust of vocational training, skill upgrada- 
tion and adult literacy would be an integral part of poverty alleviation 
programmes. This is because towns and cities are centres of employ- 
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ment and effective employment requires skill. The infrastructure and 
facilities for imparting skills in urban areas are much better than what is 
available in the rural areas. In the urban areas 46 per cent of the poor, 
as compared to 39 per cent in the general population, are under 14 
years of age and they can be very good recipients of training program- 
mes. We must make use of this favourable environment, which 
some people call urban economies. Changes in town planning laws, 
municipal laws and bye-laws would be necessary to create a climate of 
facilitation for non-formal sector activities, which at present have mostly 
to be carried out under a cover of graft and political patronage to keep 
off the coercive arm of the government. 

While organised labour through collective action, has been able to 
improve its terms of employment, unorganised labour, especially women 
and children, in the informal sector of the economy has remained 
unprotected despite some regulatory legislation and minimum wages 
Acts. Organisation of the urban poor into cooperatives and groups 
should be taken up as part of urban community development 
package. 

Some street or pavement space should be provided to street vendors, 
shoe makers and other similar self-employed persons who operate under 
conditions of exterme insecurity. 

Where poor settlements are located under formal manufacturing 
activity, possibilities of building linkages between the formal manu- 
facturing activity and the informal sector should be explored. This 
would lead to creation of jobs in the informal sector commensurate with 
the capital investment in the formal sector. 

A programme of urban public works like improvement in water 
supply, sewerage, drainage system, renewal of city parks, tree plantation, 
cleaning of polluted water bodies and waterways, clearing of accumula- 
ted garbage should be taken up for wage employment. This would also 
result in improvement and renewal of city. We must recall here what 
Le Corbusier had said of cities — “Cities which do not rebuild themselves 
continuously die”. 

While several items of the programme would require funding, it is 
necessary to give priority to employment and income generation pro- 
grammes in allocating outlays. Habitat related programmes have been 
on ground for a long time. The income generation programmes are very 
new. They have immense potential because small business and enterprise 
benefit not merely the owner but several others in terms of employment 
and other linkages. Unless key priority is attached to them, the existing 
programmes for physical construction may eat up the limited resources. 

No poverty alleviation programme can succeed without effective 
population control. More than two per cent of our average 3.5 per cent 
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growth in national income is being consumed by the growing number of 
our people. We have not consolidated in the present decade the 
momentum gained in this sector in the previous decade, and this should 
be cause of concern to policy-makers and planners. 

The wider the gap between the facilities available in the hinterland 
and the city, the stronger is the pull of migration into the city. The 
dilemma is; if no facilities are provided in cities and urban resettle- 
ments, it raises human problems; and if facilities are provided, it 
attracts more squatters. Such, unfortunately, is the vicious circle of 
poverty and underdevelopment. In times to come, it is not only the 
rural poverty but the dehumanising conditions of living in expanding 
slums and squatter settlements of cities which will pose the greatest 
challenge to social, economic and political order. □ 
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T he city of Greater Bombay with an area of 433 sq km is the urbs 
prima of India. It has developed and grown to its present size in 
the last 250 years. It began as a congregation of a few scattered islands 
inhabited by fishermen. On account of rapid industrialisation, it has 
developed into one of the largest cities of the world. While Greater 
Bombay constitutes about 0.2 per cent of the area of the space of the 
state of Maharashtra, its population is about 12 per cent of the state 
population and has almost 46 per cent of the total factory employment 
in the state. The population of Bombay has grown from 5.97 million in 
1971 to 8.24 million in 1981. Today it might have crossed nine million 
mark. 

THE SETTING 

It is well known that like other cities in developing countries, Bombay 
faces the problem of poverty, unemployment, inadequacy of housing 
and infrastructure. But what distinguishes Bombay from several other 
cities is the scale and intensity of these problems. The seventy of the 
problems reflects primarily the rapidity of overall population growth 
and the acute shortage of resources with which to equip the population, 
particularly the poorer segments. An attempt is made in this article, 
based on the findings of our studies'^, to identify certain characteristics 
of the poor and to suggest some measures to improve their quality of 
life. 

The basic configuration of poverty in Bombay and for that matter in 
any city in the world is well-known. The available statistical data do 
indicate that a sizeable population of this city is ill-fed, ili-clotlied, illi- 
terate or under-educated and theirdwellings lack civic amenities. They are 
prone to diseases and have a weak political voice. The living conditions 
of the poor are getting worse day by day, the main problems being 

■•^'For further details kindly refer to JVa/wre of Poverty in Greater Bombay ; A Study 
of the Social ami Psychological Aspects of Poverty by P. K. Muttagi and C.A.K, 
Yesudian, Bombay, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 1984. 
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overcrowding, dreadful conditions of housing and sanitation, a near 
collapse of civic services, unemployment and under employment. It is, 
therefore, necessary to understand the distinctive characteristics of the 
poor. 

The poor in Bombay live in chawls, slums or shanty towns and on the 
pavements. The number of the poor living in the chawls is very small. 
They are poor in the sense that their income is very low. Although 
economically poor, their life styles are different from those living in the 
slums . 

Most of them have some sort of assured job, occupation or income, 
their dwellings are better equipped with water and sanitation facilities 
and their values and aspirations are like those of the class above them. 
An overwhelming majority of the poor live in the slums and on the 
pavements. 

A slum is any area of unauthorised and sub-standard housing. In 
keeping with this definition, many old localities with dilapidated 
buildings have been declared as slums. In its census of slums (1976), the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation adopted a narrower definition, confining 
the census to unauthorised hutments or chawl-type semi-permanent 
structures. This coverage is more compatible with the accepted idea of 
an Indian slum — a congested, insanitary locality consisting of clusters of 
hutments. Slums have grown faster than Bombay’s population. In 1960, 
the slum population constituted of only 12 per cent of Bombay’s 
population. The figure had grown to about 22 per cent by 1970. In 1976, 
BMC in its census found over 28 lakh slum dwellers living in 6.2 lakh 
huts in 1680 slums areas or pockets. They thus, constituted about 40 
percent of Bombay’s 1976 population of about 70 lakh. Thus, in 1981, 
an estimated 36-37 lakh people would have been living in Bombay’s 
slums— about 45 per cent of the population. Since 1981, in view of the 
sharp increase in housing prices in Bombay, this percentage must have 
increased. It is reasonable to estimate that nearly half of the Bombay’s 
population is now living in the dilapidated chawls, slums and on the 
pavements. 

Data collected in two major studies have been presented in Tables 
1 and 2. These data suggest that a large number of households living 
in slums belong to the non-poor category. 

Following profile emerges of Bombay’s slum dwellers : 

(a) The fairly well-off occupant who has a secure skilled labour or 
white collar job, or a small scale business, sometimes within the 
slum itself (sometimes illegal). Perhaps he has been the longest 
stayingresident and may have created some of the newer huts. 
This slum dweller represents between five per cent to 10 per cent of 
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Table J INCOME DISTRIBUTION (1976) 


Monthly Household 

% of slum 

% of all households 

income 

income 

in Bombay 

Less than Rs. 200 


12 

7 

Rs. 201—350 


28 

12 

Rs. 350—600 


39 

35 

Rs. 600—1000 


14 

25 

Rs. 1000 + 


4 

21 

Not recorded 


3 

~ 

Total 


100 

100 

Source: Slum Census, Government of Maharashtra. 



Table 2 INCOME DISTRIBUTION 



(TISS DATA FOR 1977) 


Monthly family 


Greater Bombay 

income (Rs.) 








Slum 

Non 

Pavement 



Slum 

dwellers 

Up to Rs. 200 

12.3 

1.7 

20.3 

201—450 

53.4 

9.7 

55.7 

451—1000 

23.8 

32.7 

20.0 

1000+ 

7.8 

53.5 

0.7 

Not recorded 

2.7 

2.5 

3.3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


Source : TISS Data for 1977. 


the total population and could afford formal accommodation 
with unsubsidized interest. 

(h) The middle income earner with current monthly income avera- 
ging between Rs. 400 to Rs, 800 per month. About 60 per cent of 
the slum population is employed in a white or a blue collar 
permanent job. His income will rise with time; he would have 
some savings, but may be reluctant to use them for housing. The 
chances are that he paid a consideration for his present tenement 
and might value it as an asset. He could, with persuasion and a 
definite security of tenure, be persuaded to opt for formal housing 
with subsidized interest. 

(c) Forming the lowest 30 per cent to 35 per cent, the real urban 
poor, sparsely educated, he is either in an unprotected job, or 
employed in t|ie trn^^ltiunai ?eptpr. He is, however, within a 
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close-knit interdependent community, which he considers essential 
for his survival. His children like himself may be trapped in a 
vicious circle of poverty. He is either from the original village 
whose economic activity is obsolete or a “rural refugee”, 

{d) In only four cases out of ten, will he be of Maharashtra origin. 

The pavement dwellers are the houseless families literally living on 
the roadsides or in busy streets in the city and suburbs. Their dwellings 
are found in the vicinity of the railway stations, in the areas of commer- 
cial activity, around docks, and the localities in which the local autho- 
rities have provided public baths, latrines and urinals. Several families 
which have chosen the Bombay footpaths just for survival have been 
living there for varying durations of time from one to over fifteen years. 
Some are born there. They erect temporary unauthorised structures, 
made up of plastic, polythene or cardboard sheets tied to a couple of 
bamboo sticks without any construction whatsoever. It is easy to put 
up structures, but easier to dismantle them especially when the occupants 
are apprehended by the enforcement authorities, but that rarely happens. 
Some families, perhaps the less enterprising ones, take shelter under rail 
or road bridges, flyovers, culverts or even in the huge cement pipes lying 
around in open space untill the pipes are put to use. 

They erect a place of residence, they hardly reside in it. They live 
around it. They have no cooking facilities, no place to take bath or 
wash clothes and utensils, no adequate place to relax, no water and 
latrine facilities, and not even a residential address. While they have 
abundant and free access to the open sky — a facility rarely provided for, 
in modern flat type constructions, they are also more exposed to the 
elements of nature by way of wind and air, sun and rain. Perhaps they 
are among the poorest of the poor in urban areas. Although no exact 
figures are available, the present figure of the houseless population is 
likely to be in the region of two to three lakh. 

The pavement dwellers are a mixed and myriad crowd, quite a few 
having landed there as a result of the puli factors— the attractions 
that the city of Bombay holds for people from other parts of the 
country. There is also a large section of migrants who have 
been pushed out of their native place by circumstances such as floods, 
drought, poverty and unemployment, but even in these cases, it is 
equally true to say that both push and pull factors operate though the 
degree may vary. 

Most of these dwellers admit that their contact with the more fortu- 
nate neighbours in the nearby edifices is mostly casual, although some 
say they do odd jobs for them, like carrying a parcel or two for which 
they are paid on the spot. In a few cases, the women folk, dwelling on 
the pavements, are employed as domestic help by the nearby residents. 
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They do not resent their lot, nor do these affluent sections protest 
about the squatters with conviction enough to pose a serious threat to 
their way. The rich are content to dole out a few coins to the children 
along with a few choice invectives. The pavement dwellers in turn are 
content with the scraps and crumbs tossed to them by whim, fancy or 
fear. They are a peaceful lot otherwise, for they stand to lose their 
shelter on the pavement if they disturb the affluent or indulge in fights 
with their fellow dwellers. 

Asked whether they were happy and contended with their existing 
way of life and were adjusted to it, the data oddly enough revealed that, 
by and large, these dwellers were rather satisfied with their lot, though 
there were some mixed reactions to be sure. 

Pavement dwelling is a deep-rooted malady. Although there are 
several poverty groups, the pavement dwellers are the poorest of the 
poor. In sum, the poor living in the chawls are the least poor. Those 
living in the slums are poorer than the chawl dwellers. The pavement 
dwellers are the poorest of the poor. 

Further, the poor do not form a single and homogeneous group 
whether they live in chawl, slum or on pavement. Some of the poverty 
groups require very little help, others require massive effort on the part 
of the government and other public and private organisations to 
rehabilitate them. This is so because the poor include among others, 
the unemployed, the self-employed, the casual labour, the aged, the 
destitute, the beggar, the physically handicapped, the mentally sick and 
so on. Though lack of financial resources is common, each group has 
peculiar problems, handicaps and coping methods. To understand 
the special problems before planning any rehabilitution programmes 
a few illustrations are given as under: 

A large number of the poor are able bodied persons. They do not 
want charity type of services or temporary relief. They look for 
avenues which help them to overcome poverty. They need jobs, want 
their basic needs to be satisfied and are concerned about their children’s 
education and welfare. Investment in them is likely to be fruitful. 

Several self-employed poor possess specialised skills. They are capable 
of producing certain consumer goods which have market. Some self- 
employed have acquired technique of selling goods and services. Such 
groups can overcome their poverty if they get some help. They need to 
be provided with adequate financial resources, facilities for producing 
better quality of goods and services, and guidance. 

Some of the hoirseless “less poor” want shelter more urgently than 
employment. Although their income is irregular, on certain occasions 
they earn large sums of money which can be deposited in a bank. Fy 
and large, they do not have saving habits. Even if they desire to save, 
they cannot open an account, in any saving bank^ because they do not 
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have a permanent residential address. For the same reason, they do 
not get a ration card. As a result, they spend more on food and fuel. 
Given these facilities they may save in course of time enough to buy a 
hut in a slum. A typical example is of railway porters. In short, the 
self-employed are the more enterprising ones among the poor. It is 
easier to rehabilitate them. 

Many housed poor are unemployed, some of them have specialised 
skills and abilities. It is important to know their abilities and plan 
remedial measures accordingly. 

A large number of the houseless are very poor and have temporary 
jobs. Most of them work on a day-to-day basis. They do not know 
what work they would get the next day, whether they get any work at 
all and even if they get some work, they do not know what will be their 
wages. Although they live on the street, their most important problem 
is of getting a permanent source of income no matter how meagre it is. 
They need permanent employment. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REDUCING POVERTY 

The problem of poverty may in the long run be solved mainly with 
extensive economic development and political adjustments within this 
country. Its total eradication depends upon how useful are the long 
term measures and how effectively these are implemented. Although 
comments on long term measures are beyond the scope of this investi- 
gation, the following observations emerging out of the study need 
special mention. 

It is generally felt that anti-poverty programmes like Employment 
Guarantee Scheme and the programme of providing financial assistance 
through the nationalised banks to the self-employed and needy poor to 
improve their business, trade or occupation have marginally pushed up 
a few families from an absolutely low level of living to a slightly high 
level, with some of them possibly crossing the poverty line. But the 
general picture of poverty has not changed and is not likely to change 
with these programmes unless major changes are introduced in the 
strategy for eradication of poverty. 

A major limitation of the existing anti-poverty programmes is that 
they do not make effective use of the most important resource of the 
poor, viz., their physical labour which most of them possess. It is im- 
portant to impress on the poor that if they are to get rid of poverty, 
they must work in that direction. The government and other welfare 
organisations can only provide an opportunity to work and help them. 
The existing attitudes, values and motivations of the poor need 
to be changed in the right direction. They need a special kind of 
education. For example, to solve the problem of housing the poor, the 
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government can provide the necessary physical infrastructure and basic 
material. The poor can build their houses with their own labour. It is 
important to note that eradication of mass poverty presumes a trem- 
endous amount of local participation. These are not the things that can 
be delivered simply through a facility. 

It is extremely difficult to rehabilitate the destitutes and physically and 
mentally handicapped poor. Many of them lack the drive and incentive 
necessary to overcome poverty. They feel apathetic and helpless. 
Counselling has to form a part of such rehabilitation. 

Reducing poverty in any significant degree means ensuring that all 
different segments of the population have adequate access to food, 
shelter, clothing, health and education. Creating employment for all is 
an important first step. But employment is not enough. Even those 
who have employment and income can still be ‘poor’ in respect of many 
of the essentials of life. What is important is that intervention should 
occur simultaneously on all fronts with programmes complementing one 
another. That is, the target group should be provided with all the 
basic requirements. Providing only medical facilities or shelter may 
prove counter-productive. The new approach recommended is a coherent 
overall policy of rehabilitation of a group in which action on behalf of 
the poverty groups leads to continuing and mutually reinforcing proces- 
ses of increasing productive employment, income and so on. 

The poor cannot make use of the facilities just because they are 
there. Providing schools and hospitals in the vicinity does not make 
the poor utilise these facilities. In fact, studies have shown that these 
facilities really serve the not so-poor and even rich. What is worth 
noting is that the facilities may be there, but access to them is denied 
by the very condition of the poor. For example, the poor may be suffe- 
ring from some diseases that are not even properly diagnosed. They 
cannot afford the loss of income that goes with hospitalization. They 
may not afford the transport cost or the cost of drugs. The ability of the 
poor to utilise the facilities depends on their income, their social 
circumstances as well as their motivation. Any strategy involving the 
one without the other will not help the poor. 

Improving the lot of the poor should aim at improving the efficiency 
of the poor and simultaneously improving the environment in which the 
poor live. They mutually reinforce and ultimately lead to a more effi- 
cient method of poverty eradication. 

Both the poor and non-poor view education as a means of uplifting 
the disadvantaged and of helping them escape poverty. A major problem 
the poor face is that their children rarely go to school regularly. Many 
children cannot go to school because they earn their living. Even those 
who manage to send their children to school feel that the children do 
pot have an opportunity to learn to take initiative, to be motivated 
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toward future goals and toward status through achievement. The parents 
themselves have never learned such kinds of motivation. It is important 
to evolve strategies to held the parents to help their children to over- 
come isolation and degradation. The poor do not really have equal 
educational opportunities because of the inferior quality of schools in 
disadvantaged areas and because of handicaps inherent in coming from 
a socially and culturally deprived home environment. For example, a 
large number of poor live in slums. When they send their children to 
schools, it is invariably to an ill-equipped school. In fact, special edu- 
cational programmes are necessary for making the poor children 
vocationally competent. The point to be appreciated is that education 
in the sense of reading, writing, arithmetic is by itselt not adequate tor 
the poor to escape poverty. A special kind of technical, semi-teclinical 
and vocational education is essential. The Municipal Corporation of 
Greater Bombay or voluntary organisations can do something in the 
matter. 

If poverty is to be eradicated, the programme has to be planned in 
such a way that the mass of the affected population actively participates 
in the formulation and implementation of policies. 

The poor should be encouraged to acquire the appropriate moti- 
vational patterns, attitudes and behaviour, concerning work and basic 
educational skills. Self-help projects initiated by the poor themselves 
are much more likely to lead to a positive change in self-image than 
projects initiated by others. 

Charity, kindness or threat of punishment may not take us very far. 
Self-help programmes need to be introduced on large scale. The value of 
self-help programmes as a means of producing individual and social 
change is yet to be appreciated by all concerned. The anti-poverty 
programme needs to be modified. 

If the strategy of total eradication of poverty has failed, it is not 
because the poor are an inferior group. The poor in India are like the 
non-poor, socially and also culturally. Much of poverty arises from lack 
of opportunities to earn a living through productive work and the 
failure to create such opportunities by increasing labour intensive 

production, especially in small scale units. 

It is important to concentrate on the effective utilisation of the 
existing resources. There are a number of public and private organi- 
sations which offer help to the poorer sections of the society. Some of 
the very poor, for instance, do not know how to use the municipal 
health and educational facilities including free maternity facilities, 
vaccination, inoculation, family planning facilities, etc. The poor need 
to be educated about how to use the free facilities meant for them. 
That is, eradication of poverty must start from the more eflective use of 
the existing facilities, 
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SOME CONCRETE MEASURES FOR HELPING THE POOR IN BOMBAY 

The Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay can provide immc” 
diately the basic civic amenities — water, sanitation, electricity, roads, etc., 
to all the poor either free to start with or on nominal charges. If the 
underground sewerage is not possible, it can at least provide pit latrines 
wherever possible (for instance, in Dharavi area). Additionally, the 
Corporation can extent the vaccination and inoculation facilities to all 
the poor including the houseless. A large number of them have already 
been covered. However, some pavement dwellers, particularly the new 
migrants and children need to be provided with these basic facilities. 

It is important to provide ration cards to all the poor families. Some 
political parties and social workers have been helping the poor, parti- 
cularly the shelterless population in getting a ration card. The 
Corporation can also play an important role. 

It is important to provide primary school facilities in each locality 
and ensure that the poor children of the neighbourhood attend school. 

Conduct surveys to find out the existing skills and occupations in the 
poor neighbourhood. There may be some artisans — cobblers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, embroiderers, leather and rexine bag makers and others. 
Some of them can be helped to earn more. Similarly it is possible to 
come across some poor children who have acquired special skills. It is 
important to explore the possibility of helping them. Children of the 
poor families may be given specialised vocational training. 

Certain small scale or cottage industries can be started to provide 
work to the unemployed and underemployed women and housewives. 

Any temporary relief is likely to be counter-productive. Therefore, it 
is important to concentrate on providing long-term assistance to the 
poor to enable them to become self-reliant and self-supporting. 

Many able-bodied poor have learnt to demand and receive aid with- 
out much efforts at being self-reliant. Unless this is stopped, no 
community development programme is likely to succeed. The concerned 
people must tell the poor that in order to overcome poverty, the poor 
must not only work, they must work harder than the rich. 

To eradicate poverty, the poor must be provided simultaneously with 
work, house, education and guidance, □ 



Understanding Community Initiatives 
in Low-Income Urban Areas— 

An Overview 

CHETAN VAIDYA 


P ROVISION OF adequate shelter and services to low-income house- 
holds is a major urban problem in India. Now, it has been 
recognised that the government should refrain from providing packaged 
housing and act as a facilitator.^ In its new role, the public agencies 
are supposed to provide serviced plots, land tenure, public services, etc., 
and the beneficiaries are expected to construct/improve their shelter 
under self-help approach. However, experience of this approach in 
Madras and elsewhere has shown that mere provision of land tenure and 
services does not enable these households to improve their living condi- 
tions.*^ 

In order to achieve significant improvements, the public sector and 
private sector must cooperate as neither can be expected to succeed in 
isolation.** This calls for understanding present process of community 
initiative in low-income areas and then develop support programmes,'^ 
In this, perspective, some case studies in low-income urban areas of 
Madras, Surat and Baroda have been presented. 

PROFILE OF SELECTED CENTRES 

Madras 

Madras Metropolitan Area (MMA) had a population of about four 
million in 1981 . Annual growth rate of population during 1971-81 was 
three per cent. It is the fourth largest urban area in the country. Situated 

^India (Ministry of Urban Development), Draft National Housing Policy, Ministry 
of Urban Development, Government of India, 1987. 

^Mike Slingsbey, “Community Development Support Progranurie for Housing 
Projects— A Problem Solving Approach,** Habitat International, VoL 10, No. 3, 1986. 

*R. La Nier, C.A. Oman and S. Reeve, “Encouraging Private Initiative**, US Aid, 
1987. 

*J.W. Fay, “Public Sector Urban Service Delivery" presented at Seminar on Public 
and Private Innovation for Urban Service Delivery, Washington DC, July 1987. 
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In Tamil Nadu state housing situation in this urban centre is far from 
satisfactory. About one-third of the population are living in slums. 

A shelter programme was initiated in MMA in 1977 as part of the 
World Bank assisted Madras Urban Development Project. Slum 
Upgradation component of the project covered a total number of 38,000 
households distributed over 226 improved settlements. As many as, 
28,000 households have received Home Improvement Loan Assistance 
during 1977-86. In addition, 16,000 serviced sites have been allotted to 
the households as part of Sites and Services component of the pro- 
gramme. 

Despite many operational problems, Madras shelter programme has 
demonstrated that it is one of the viable approaches for improving 
living conditions of the low-income households. 

Baroda and Surat 

There are two medium-sized urban centres situated in Gujarat state. 
Baroda and Surat had a population of 0.73 and 0.78 million in 1981 
respectively. Annual growth rate of population in the two centres 
during 1971-81 was very high (about 6%). Proportion of population 
living in slums of Baroda and Surat is estimated to be 13 per cent and 
22 per cent respectively. 

In the context of deteriorating housing conditions in the two cities, a 
shelter programme has been undertaken as part of Gujarat Urban 
Development Project. It was initiated very recently. It will be interes- 
ting to study success of this programme in these two secondary cities. 

Given this profile, some case studies on private initiatives in low- 
income areas is given below. 

CASE STUDIES 

Shelter Improvement Through Coperation of Local Community Organisa- 
tion and Public Agency — Madras 

A Mass Housing Programme is being implemented in Tamil Nadu 
state. A housing grant scheme has been implemented in Madras 
through Tamil Nadu Slum Clearance Board (TNSCB). As part of this 
scheme, an amount up to Rs. 1,500 per household is disbursed as grant 
to improve shelter conditions. 

One of the major problems of the scheme is that the grant amount is 
not paid in advance. Households are expected to engage an approved 
Contractor. He improves/constructs the house, with his own investment, 
TNSCB’s technical staff approves the housing improvement and then 
reimburses the contractor through the household. As expected, the 
quality of workmanship and material is generally not good in this 
process. 
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However, households of Indira Nagar slum have found an innovative 
method to solve this problem. They have successfully utilised this 
grant by combining resources of the local community organisation with 
support of the public agency. 

At present, 320 households are living in this slum. It is a recent 
slum. It was established in 1980-81 on public land. Since establish- 
ment of the settlement, households have formed a local community 
organisation. Members of this organisation pay a sum of Rs. two 
as monthly fee. During last seven years, a total sum of Rs. 10,000 was 
collected. This fund was used as initial capital to purchase materials 
for the shelter scheme. As this amount was not sujfficient, an additional 
loan of Rs. 14,000 was raised from private sources. 

This fund was used to purchase materials in bulk for the roof. 
Households were provided with finished wooden truss, base and tiles. 
Semi-skilled and unskilled workers living in the area provided free 
labour for construction of the roof. Labour cost of any additional 
construction of walls or flooring was paid by the individual households. 

Payments to the households for improving the shelter were disbursed 
by TNSCB 10 to 15 days after completion. The households in turn 
repaid the organisation. Savings as a result of bulk purchase of 
material was deposited with the community fund The local organisa- 
tion has now undertaken construction of a Community Hall with this 
common fund. It will be utilised for organising marriages and other 
functions. Cost of the hall will be recovered through rent on daily 
basis. 

Thus the low-income households have harnessed limited available 
resources to improve their living conditions. Officials of TNSCB have 
also played an important role in this approach. 

Indigenous Method of Delivering Water Supply'" 

Water supply is one of the basic services provided as part of Madras 
Slum Improvement Propramme (SIP). It has also been identified as 
the most important service by the slum dwellers. Though public stand 
posts have been installed in improved slums, they do not have sufficient 
supply of water. Many households have to depend upon water tanks 
provided by the Metropolitan Water Supply Board (MWSB). These 
water tanks are filled up daily by mobile van (truck) of the Board. 

Distribution of water through storage tanks creates many problems 
such as irregular supply of water by the Board workers, wastage during 
collection and quarrels among the households. Plousehold in Thiru- 
valluvar Nagar slum in Madras have found out an indigeneus method of 

^Operation Research Group, Study on Home Improvement Loan Scheme— Madras 
ORG, 1987. 
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delivering water through these tanks. Various neighbourhoods (30 to 40 
households each) of the slum have made one person as in-charge of 
MWSB water tank. It is kept outside the house of this person. 

Distribution of water through the tank is supervised by this person. He 
gives only a certain number of pots per household. He also collects 
ten paise per pot of water from the slum dwellers. He is responsible for 
paying Rs. eight per trip to the Board workers as an incentive to bring 
water regularly to the slum. For this service this person is allowed to 
collect water free from the tank for his household’s use. In addition, 
this role gives him a considerable respect and recognition among the 
community. 

This method is simple, equitable and efficient. Though, it is generally, 
believed that low-income households do not like to pay for the water 
supply, in this case they do pay for the service. 

Institutional Vs Private Sources of Finance 

Improvement of shelter conditions is one of the objectives of the Slum 
Improvement Programme in Madras which was initiated in the year 
1977. This approach includes legalisation of land tenure and provision of 
public services in the low-income areas. As finance was recognised as 
one of the constraints for shelter activities, a Home Improvement Loan 
(HIL) scheme was introduced as part of this programme in 1982. A 
loan amount up to Rs. 3,500 is disbursed in two or three instalments. 

A total number of 28,000 households have been assisted under 
the HIL scheme during 1982-86, This is one of the largest institutional 
housing finance schemes for urban low-income households in country. 
However, implementation of the scheme has faced many problems. 
Non- availment of second and third instalments of the assistance has 
been identified as a major problem. 

In this context, Madras Metropolitan Development Authority 
(MMDA) has sponsored a study of HIL scheme. It reveals that pro- 
vision of land tenure has encouraged households to invest in housing. 
The major source of finance is saving (47%) which could also be due to 
additional income in form of rentals. The other major service being 
moneylender (19%). This is a cyclic or continuous process. HIL’s 
contribution to total investment is only 15 per cent. It has played a 
limited role in total shelter improvement process. The basic problem 
with HIL is non-availment of the subsequent instalments. Major reasons 
identified arc additional cost, delay in disbursement, deduction and 
inadequate income. 

Informal Credit System 

It is interesting to note that an informal credit and collection system 
has been observed in some slums of Madras. In this system, one cut- 
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piece agent sells cloth on monthly credit basis. He visits the slum 
households everyday on cycle and collects Re. one per day. The slum 
dwellers are expected to pay this instalment about three to four days in 
a week. Amount of credit extended to an individual slum dweller 
mainly depends upon past repayments made by the households. This 
agent also provides a small diary to the beneficiary household for 
keeping the account. 

Housing finance is also provided by small material suppliers situated 
near the slums to the households. Credit equal to half the amount of 
material is given to the household. He is expected to repay within six 
months. There are no fixed monthly instalments. The cut-piece agent 
as well as the small material suppliers are visiting or observing the slum 
dwellers almost everyday. Therefore, they find it inconvenient and cost- 
effective to collect their repayments. 

Thus, once a public sector programme of provision of land tenure, 
has been implemented, households have mobilised saving and private 
sources of finance for housing improvement. 

Role of Community Organisations and Public Interventions 

In initial phases of consolidation, the local community organisations 
(Sangams) have played an important role in slums of Madras. In Azeez 
Nagar slum, the community jointly raised level of land, laid roads and 
maintained whatever services were available. The average contribution 
was Rs. 500 spread over six years. In Azad Nagar slum, in addition to 
maintaining infrastructure like roads and street lighting, the households 
jointly maintained three wooden bridges. They also contributed for a 
legal battle over ownership of land which lasted for ten years. 

As part of Slum Improvement Programme, individual lease-cum-sale 
(LCS) agreements have been signed between individual households and 
the public agency. Since the programme and execution of individual 
LCS between the slum dwellers and agency, Sangams have stopped 
playing an active role in improvement of local conditions. Their role 
in HIL was limited to filling up forms and accompanying household 
heads to get loans. The leaders feel that capabilities of local organisa- 
tion, have not been utilised in the slum improvement programme. The 
call for contributions to maintenance has had no response as the people 
feel that it is the function of the agency to maintain services. As such 
the community organisations have split seeking protection from political 
parties, functioning for different political and economic interests. 
Currently these Sangams have been reduced to agencies lobbying 
between agencies and households in problems related to execution of 
LCS and HIL. 

It is felt that the SIP would have been more successful if the local 
community organisations were involved in planning, execution, and 
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maintenance of the programme. In addition, this programme, as 
implemented, has perhaps, destroyed the inherent strength and initiatives 
of the community organisations rather than encouraging it. 

Construction of Drainage by Low- Income Households 

Lack of adequate drainage system is one of the reasons for poor 
environmental conditions in low-income areas. This system could be 
constructed through local community organisations. Major problems 
for this are that: {a) the conventional drainage system is expensive, (6) it 
is not flexible, and (c) people do not trust each other. As part of Orangi 
Pilot Project in Karachi, neighbourhood level local organistions have 
been formed to implement low-cost sanitation systems.® One experiment 
of construction of drainage system by people themselves has been 
observed in a low-income area of Surat."^ 

Some of the households of Mann Darwaja Slum of Surat felt the need 
for drainage facility. The urban local body did not construct it for 
them in spite of many representations. Therefore, it was decided to 
construct the drainge line on their own. However, it was not possible 
to collect charges from different households and employ a common 
contractor. So, it was also decided that each of the households would 
construct drainage line in front of their own house. One household 
bought new drainage pipes, some used old pipes from local material 
supplier and a few managed to obtain it ‘free’ from a nearby construc- 
tion site. The drainage line was constructed in this manner and it is 
maintained properly by the households. 

Thus, the low-income households have been able to find a novel 
method of helping themselves. 

Baroda Citizens Council (BCCf 

This is a voluntary body engaged in improving quality of life in 
Baroda city. Major objectives of the Council are to identify socio- 
economic and civil problems of the city and encourage various groups to 
solve these problems. It also provides a platform for cooperation 
among voluntary groups, local body and the industry sector of Baroda. 

This Council was formed, as an advisory body of citizens for Baroda 
Community Development Service launched in 1965. This Council, in 
addition, to its advisory role, took responsibility of conducting various 

“A. Hasan and C. Vaidya, “Two Approaches (o Improvement of Low-Income 
Urban Areas - Orangi and Madras”, Habitat Internatioml, Vol. JO, No. 3, 1986. 

’Operations Research Group, Surat Slum Upgradation Scheme, ORG, 1985. 

«C. Vaidya and A.K. Tamang, “Baroda Citizens Council— An Overview” 
SnhxnMXed. io Second hlational Consultation of Organisations Working fur the Urban 
Poor, May 1987, Madras; and Annual Report, 1986, Baroda Citizens Council. 
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programmes. It is, now, one of the foremost voluntary organisations 
in the country working at city level to meet major community needs of 
the people. 

Tt has about fifty regular staff members. This includes an Executive 
Director, seven professionals and 33 field workers. Professionals 
working in the fields of finance, health, environment and related areas 
help the council as members of various advisory committees. 

Major sources of finance of BCC are non-governmental agencies 
(55%) and industries (15%). Baroda Municipal Corporation, State/ 
Central Government and Beneficiaries contribute about 10 per cent each 
to total income of the council. 

Community Development 

BCC has adopted an integrated community development approach 
with participation of beneficiaries covering a package of inputs like 
Health, Economic Welfare, Non-formal Education, Environmental 
Improvements and Development of Local Leadership, At present it is 
working in 44 slums of Baroda having health and education services 
covering 7,C00 families. Non-formal education is carried out through 
pre-schools. 

Economic Welfare 

These activities are carried out through skill development, programmes, 
loan assistance for unemployed, promotion of savings groups, supple- 
mentary income for women and procurement of ration cards. Youths 
of the urban are trained under evening courses conducted with the help 
of technical institutes for turner, fitter, electrician, TV technician, auto- 
mechanic, radio repairer, etc. Savings groups have also been formed in 
19 slums. 

Health 

The health programme focuses upon preventive measures, health 
education, utilisation of existing services and establishment of needed 
services. In collaboration with Baroda Municipal Corporation and 12 
other voluntary agencies, the council undertook a city wide immunisa- 
tion programme in 1986. It happened to be the first such programme in 
the country. In addition, an environmental improvement scheme has 
also been undertaken, This includes construction of low-cost toilets, 
provision of India Mark II hand pumps and construction of drainage 
on cost sharing basis. 

Childhood Disability Project 

This project was undertaken in 1986 with assistance from UNICEF. 
It aimed at identification of disabled children (0-15 years) in the slum 
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of Baroda. It includes their medical and educational rehabilitation as 
well as coordination of services for the disabled persons. An orientation 
scheme for school teachers regarding various aspects of disability was 
also carried out. BCC organised a quarterly meeting of community 
leaders from its slum areas to educate them regarding prevention and 
management of disability. 

Thus BCC is an illustration of cooperation between professionals, 
industrialists, local body and government to improve quality of life in 
urban areas. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The basic objective of the article is to provide some background 
material to generate interest in this important subject. These are six ad 
hoc case studies of community initiatives in provision of shelter and 
infrastructure in low-income urban areas. It is needless to add that 
there are many more such novel experiments taking place in different 
parts of the country. It is necessary to document and understand these 
processes to develop more realistic policies for involvement of private 
sector in urban development. 

Though, it is difficult to draw any general conclusion based on the 
ad hoc case studies, some observations are given below: 

(a) Low-income households are capable of helping themselves for 
provision of shelter and low-cost infrastructure given certain 
positive support from public agencies. 

(b) Unrealistic public interventions can do more harm to inherent 
strengths of the low-income communities rather than encourage 
them, 

(c) Structural changes will be needed in the role of public agencies to 

really encourage private initiatives in this sector. □ 


An Alternative to Squatter 
Settlements 


S.K. SHARMA 


N otwithstanding the various strategies adopted and initia- 
tives taken for housing the poor, squatter settlements in the urban 
centres continue to mushroom. The present shelter strategies have thus 
failed to reach the poor who resolve their shelter problem by squatting 
on public lands. It is, therefore, essential that we take a fresh look at 
the present shelter strategies and investigate what new directions may be 
taken. 

The initial efforts to resolve the housing problems of the poor were 
through provision of built EWS houses. The State Housing Agencies 
formulated schemes for construction of EWS houses with HUDCO 
assistance. They, by and large, complained about the unrealistically low 
HUDCO ceiling costs and often ran into cost overruns resulting in 
recategorisation of the HUDCO loan. The actual number of houses 
built fell far short of the needs of the poor and failed to reach the 
poorest amongst them. Generally the cost and the house provided did 
not suit the life style of the poor. 

To overcome these difficulties, the strategy shifted to the sites and 
services programme. It was felt that the poor can build houses more 
suited to them and at much lower cost, if sites for construction were 
provided to them. The sites were provided with basic services, i.e., 
approach, water, electricity, drainage and sanitation. This programme 
met with mixed success. The serviced sites on the periphery of the towns 
costing four to five thousand rupees were considered unsuitable as well 
as expensive by the poor. They also could not relate themselves to long 
repayment schedules just for the land, more so since the beneficiaries 
had to invest on house construction for which they had no resources. 

Recently, HUDCO has been laying great emphasis on sites and services 
backed by cash loans. This is based on the logic that if a loan is provi- 
ded for house construction, the poor will be able to build an appro- 
priate shelter on the sites allotted to them. Since they would now have a 
house to live in, they Would be willing to pay the instalments of the 
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cost of the site and the cash loan. This combination of serviced sites and 
cash loans for house construction is not a new concept. It has already 
been successfully tried out in various places. Many State Housing 
Agencies are now proposing such schemes. Those agencies with domi- 
nant construction wings are, however, sticking to the built house 
concept. 

The question that arises is whether any of the strategies outlined 
above can meet the shelter needs of the poor and if so, whether they 
will control the growth of squatter settlements. The answer to this ques- 
tion is clearly NO. These strategies may be able to provide a limited 
solution to persons who have acquired some social and economic stabi- 
lity but are hardly likely to reach the new migrants who can afford a 
shelter costing at best a few hundred rupees. A solution for curbing the 
growth of squatter settlements will therefore have to be found else- 
where. 

The sites and services programme is an improvement on the built 
house programme but it still suffers from the defect that it is a projecti- 
zed package with a definite starting and definite completion time. The 
delivery period is usually two to four years, which is unsuited to meet 
immediate needs. Moreover, the formal registration process and long 
waiting period go contrary to the spontaniety of the needs of the 
poor. What the poor need is a sequence of development which matches 
with their needs. 

SEQUENCE OF DEVELOPMENT 

It needs to be emphasised that, when we address ‘housing’ we are 
dealing with continuing and ever changing processes, and not just with 
projects that have distinct starting and finishing points. In relatively 
rich societies housing is now supplied as a product, lately even with 
furniture and fitted kitchens. For poor communities, housing is still a 
process wherein the services, community facilities and shelter itself grad- 
ually improve with social and economic stability and development. 
Housing as a product is therefore totally unsuited to their needs. It 
seems that the sequence of housing development visualised even in the 
sites and services programme does not relate to their i.eeds. This point 
requires gi eater elucidation. 

In the built houses the approach to the sequence of development 
is land, services, shelter and people. The people come last and have no 
choice in determining the site, the level of services and the type of 
shelter. The programme is totally alien to their needs and life style. 

Furthermore, it has no relationship with what they can afford. The 
order of development in the sites and services programme is sites, 
services, people and shelter. Here, the people have been brought in the 
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housing process before the shelter is built and to that extent they have 
a choice in the type of shelter they can make at a cost which they can 
bear. The site as well as the services, however, get determined before 
the people move in. They thus have no choice in the location and the 
type and level of services they need and can afford. The sites usually of 
the same size in straight rows also do not suit their personal and com- 
munity needs. 

The order of development in squatter settlements is just reverse. It 
is people, sites, shelter and then services. In this the people have first 
selected a site which meets their social and economic needs, built 
shelters and then waited for the services to move in over a period of 
time. These settlements fulfil the needs of poor in a logical sequence 
suited to their needs. The people are involved at all levels of decision 
making on where and how they would live. The squatter settlements 
thus, clearly fully match the needs and aspirations of the poor and, in 
that sense, are the most successful settlements. 


Ill Slums 



People Land House Services 


However, they do not comply with the city planning regulations. 
Moreover, the cost to the State and the city in regularizing these settle- 
ments without getting any value for the land or services is substantial. 
It seems unlikely that the St^te will ever be able to catch up with 
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providing satisfactory services in the squatter settlements. It also seems 
illogical that we should first allow people to squat and then find 
methods to legitimize the settlements. If we have any pretention of 
resolving the problem we will have to research for a solution very close 
to the order of development in the squatter settlements which matches 
the needs and life style of the poor. 

PLA.NNED UPGRADABLE SITES 

The next best order of development which would meet the needs of the 
poor would be land, people, shelter and services. Simply put, this means 
that the poor would be offered a site with no services excepting possibly 
access to the site and drinking water as per rural standards. The sites 
could be given to them on temporary licence and annual rental of say 
Rs. ^00 to Rs. 500 payable in advance. A licenced allottee would lose 
his site if he did not construct his shelter within a few months and 
actually occupied it. 

IV Planned Upgradable Sites 

House Services 

Over a period of time he would be provided other services and finally, 
say after five years, given a permanent lease for which he again would 
have to pay a certain amount as lease money for the serviced site based 
on the cost of land and services. Long term HUDCO loan could be 
provided to him for the lease money and shelter improvement cost. 

There can be various reservations regarding this approach. The first 
major objection would be that providing sites without services, parti- 
cularly sanitation, cannot be accepted as a policy. The answer to this is 
that if such unserviced sites are not provided, the poor will squat on 
sites with no services and the sanitation of the city would in any case 
deteriorate. On the other hand, the advantage is that by providing sites 
in a planned manner, it would be easier and more economical to pro- 
vide services at a later date, and the settlement would be better organi- 
zed than a squatter settlement. 

The second objection could be that by providing such sites migration 
into the cities would be further encouraged. Migration of the poor into 
the cities is for economic opportunities and has a certain relationship 
with the size of the city, type of economic activity, etc. Merely organi- 
zing upgradable sites cannot lead to additional migrants moving into 
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the cities. A rudimentary survey would indicate the level of influx of 
migrants in the previous years. If unserviced sites equivalent to or 
slightly less than the average annual influx in the previous years are 
provided through the legal process, squatting on public lands can be 
firmly controlled by offering alternative sites. It may thus be possible 
to eliminate squatting or at least effectively control it. 

A third objection against the approach of planned upgradable sites 
could be that it will be difficult to provide land at such a large scale. 
While this can be a genuine difficulty, it must be realized that the poor 
people do find land for themselves leading to unplanned squatter settle- 
ments. The government must, in the interest of the city as well as the 
poor, control this process by giving legal access to land to the poor. 

The cost of squatting to the individual as well as State and the city, 
is high. The squatter, under perpetual threat of eviction, has to make 
regular payments to slum lords, police and city officials. He is also, on 
account of uncertainty of tenure, unable to make permanent improve- 
ments in his shelter, nor is he entitled to institutional finance. The State 
does not get any value for the land squatted upon nor for the services 
provided later. Through a process of giving licences for unserviced sites 
latter upgraded into leases, the pay-offs to slum lords can be eliminated 
and the State can hope to recover at least part of the costs through 
small payments over a period of time. 

The approach advocated above is not a new one. The concept of 
providing “hutting grounds” in the Municipal Acts of India is at least 
40 to 50 years old. Professionals too have been talking about it since 
long. John Turner, a well known housing expert, in his article “Future 
Directions in Housing Policies” presented in an International Symposium 
in 1985, strongly advocated such as approach as being the only expedi- 
ent method of integrating the poor in the growth of the cities. In 
Pakistan, such a programme has been successfully implemented. The 
concept of land bank for the shelterless advocated by HUDCO has the 
same spirit. The Institute for Housing Studies, Rotterdam and 
HUDCO’s Human Settlement Management Institute strongly support 
this approach. 

IMPLEMENTATION ISSUES 

If this approach is accepted at the policy level, it will require far rea- 
ching changes in institutional culture and implementation strategies. The 
State will have to evolve suitable procedures of licences and annual 
rentals for planned upgradable sites. The Housing Agencies wil 1 have to 
earmark substantial portions of their lands for licencing in the form of 
planned upgradable sites. Since the initial cost of such sites will be 
^ipall, the resource allocation of HUDCO for the weaker sections will 
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have to be utilized in slum upgradation, shelter improvement and basic 
sanitation which will be a valid approach properly ‘queuing’ the 
improvement of the settlements and organizing their development in a 
proper hierarchy. An allocation of about 30 per cent of all land under 
development, for planned upgradable sites for the weaker sections will 
have to be imposed on housing and urban development agencies. It is 
about time that an effective alternative to unplanned squatting of our 
cities is evolved in the interest of the State, the city, the economy and 
the poor. □ 


Health Care to Urban Poor: 
Case of Bapu Nagar Slum 


A. MALLA REDDY* 


H ealth administration is most important segment of nation 
building. The public health is the foundation upon which reposes 
the happiness of the people and also the prosperity of the nation. The 
term health is derived from an anglo Saxon word ‘health’ meaning the 
condition of being safe and sound or whole. The World Health Organi- 
sation defined Health “as state of complete physical, mental and social- 
well being and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity”. Health 
is the most important component of human life. It is this component 
that determines the human satisfaction. Health is the quality resulting 
from the total functioning of the individual, that empowers him to 
achieve a personally satisfying and socially useful life.^ To the person 
who has lost his health, it is the most priceless possession of all. To 
quote an old Arabian proverb, he who has health has hope, he who has 
hope has everything." 

THE URBAN POOR 

The review of the Indian situation reveals a contrasting picture. The 
population in India is growing alarmingly, the urban population is 
growing much more alarmingly. The National Commission on Urbani- 
sation has highlighted the fact that the urban population has quadrupled 
from 50 million in 1947 to over 200 million in 1988. In just 13 years, 
i.e., 2001, it is expected to reach 350 million. The major reason for 
concern is that large proportion of the population arc living below the 
poverty line, though this is more in rural areas. The urban areas also 
bear considerable proportion. It is estimated that in rural areas 40.4 

*I am grateful to the Director, Prof. Ravladra Prastid for his valuable advice in 
finalising the article. 

^E.B. Johns, W.C. Sultao, L.B, Welgter’s, Health for Effective Liviiigt New York, 
Meglow-Hill Book Company, 1984, p. 5, 
p. 5. 
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per cent and in urban areas 28.1 per cent of population are reported to 
be living below the poverty line.® The unemployed in the rural sector 
are moving into the urban sectors to find new opportunities. Conse- 
quently, the problems of urban areas are much more magnifying. 

The poorer sections living below the poverty line in the urban areas 
are concentrating in slum areas. The slums are over-crowded with in« 
habitants. They do not have the necessary civic infrastructure. Absence 
of public health measures are leading to in sanitation. The slum dwellers 
are living under terrible pressure with stress and strain. One of the 
prerequisites for attaining better health is the environment of the 
surrounding in which we live. Life in cities appears as both unhealthy 
and constraining ‘'To-day the environment influences man much niore 
than man influences the environment”.^ The environment in these slum 
areas is polluted. It is not conducive to human inhabitation, and conti- 
nuous stay in these slums areas has ill effects on health. Congestion, 
lack of ventilation and lack of basic amenities in the houses are the 
ideal situation for the spread of communicable diseases. Dirty environ- 
ment usually seen in city slums is a major cause for epidemics in slums.® 
The epidemics in slums can spread throughout the city like wildfire. 

The poverty is the main hindrance in the process of development of 
urban poor. The poverty alleviation programmes taken up by the govern- 
ment are yet to reach many of the urban poor. Poverty is still the biggest 
cause of ill health; poverty in all its shapes and forms, remains the 
fundamental health problem of the whole world.® The urban way of 
life is always associated with lillness and its influence is always undesir- 
able. The existing pressures on urban dwellers lives contribute to the 
development of chronic diseases. 

HEALTH SERVICES 

Mass Health and Hygiene programmes have no real place in the social 
economy of the country. Only when epidemics threatened the country to 
annihilate entire community did the authorities bestir themselves into 
hastic action.'^ We have made many gains but have lost the lessons of 

sindia, Planning Commission, Seventh Five Year Plan, 1985~90, Voi. I, 
Government of India, 198.5, p. 4. 

‘Clandine Hcrzlich, Health and Illness: A Social Psychological Analysis! Europian, 
Association of Experimental Social Psychology, London and New York, Academic 
Press, 1973, p. 29. 

■C.A.K. Yesudian, Health Services Utilisation in Urban India, Delhi, Mittal Publi- 
cations, 1988, p. 130. 

fiPeter ‘O’ Neill, Health Crisis 2000, Published for the World Health Organisation, 
Regional Office for Europe, Copenhegan, 1983, p. 12. 

’G. Borker, Health in Independent /nt/za, Ministry of Health, New Delhi, Cp- 
vernment of India, 1957, p. 5, 
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centuries. Health has been misunderstood as a matter of hospital based 
treatment. The government planned to provide health services to the 
people by engaging doctors and hospitals. Fortunately, the urban areas 
have facilities to the extent of 70 per cent of the total hospital beds and 
80 per cent of the doctors in the country. In practice, the government is 
not concentrating on the health services at the community level. There is 
no match between the type of services available and the type of services 
needed. 

High prevalence of mortality and morbidity in India is due to lack of 
health education and medical facilities in reach of the poorer sections 
of the community in rural areas as well as in urban areas. We must 
recognise the fact that the major health problems and the premature 
deaths are preventable through changes in human behaviour. We have 
the know-how and technology but they have to be transformed into 
effective action at the community level. Parents and families, properly 
supported, could save two-thirds of the 14 million children who die 
every year if only they were properly informed. Immunization alone 
could have saved three million lives and another three million deaths a 
year could be prevented by oral rehydration— -a simple and cheap 
technology.® 

The Municipal Corporation of Hyderabad has taken up Hyderabad 
Slum Improvement Programme (HSIP) in which health is one of the 
components and under this component 20 medical teams are established 
to cover the primary health needs of the dwellers in selected slum areas. 
This article highlights the unique system evolved in caring the health for 
urban poor slum communities, and the efforts made by the medical team 
in the Bapu Nagar slum. 

Primary Health Care 

Health is primarily a matter of self-care. There is need for inculcating 
a philosophy of primary health care among the communities especially 
the weaker sections. The concept of primary healthcare in the urban 
centres of India has received the least emphasis. The value of primary 
health care was ignored which could have kept many people out of 
hospitals and prevented many deaths. Today even simple diseases 
among the urban poor are causing major damages for lack of primary 

health care system at the community level. 

However, though all the varieties of health services are available in 
our cities, not all the sections of the community are benefited by these 
facilities. There is a wide gap in the utilisation of health services bet- 
ween the various sections.® The people living in urban slums are 

The State of World Children^ p, 

»C,A.K. Yesudian, <?p, ciY., p. 1. 
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deprived of the benefits that the modem medicine can confer mostly 
because of lack of affordability. There is need for primary health care 
system at the community level. To provide equal access to appropriate 
health care, community-based health systems should be developed. 
Primary health care should then be a central function, backed by the 
hospital services including facilities for referal of patients to more 
specialised institutions and for supervision, guidance and logistical 
support.’^' 

We need the skill of a doctor, to detect the health problems at an early 
stage and to effect the health education to the people. The family is 
perhaps the most powerful educational element in the society because it 
is the primary concern of it to look after its members. By tackling the 
weaker section families, the main sufferers in the society can be given 
appropriate relief. 

Health Services in Hyderabad 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh has given considerable priority 
to the administration of health and medical services. Hyderabad, being 
the capital city of Andhra Pradesh, has several important hospitals 
dealing with general and specialised services. The Osmania General 
Hospital and the Gandhi General Hospital are the two main hospitals 
dealing with large scale patients. Apart from them, several government 
hospitals dealing with specific subjects like Family Planning, Orthopae- 
dics, heart diseases, mental diseases, dental problems, TB, Leprosy, 
tropical dieseases, etc. In addition to these hospitals, the government 
has established 34 primary health centres to cater to 50,000 population, 
from each centre. In addition to them, several hospitals are in operation 
dealing with health subjects of government employees and industrial 
workers, and other service sectors. The government programmes covered 
a large scale campaign of the family welfare activities at the fields level. 
With this network of services, government is not able to reach the poorer 
sections living in the slum localities. In fact this problem is not figuring 
in Hyderabad alone, it has been faced by every city in the country. 

The primary health centre alone can fill the gap prevailing between 
the hospitals and the urban poor community. If the diseases are not 
attended to in the preliminary stage they shall prove to be fatal. Health 
centres are necessary to reach people to impart necessary inputs to 
improve their quality of life. 

Specific efforts in this regard are made in Hyderabad. The Corporation 
of Hyderabad has experienced reaching the people with the activities of 
Mother and Child care programmes sponsored by the UNICEF. These 
programmes have assumed great importance among the slum community. 


^®Feter ‘O’ Neill, op. cit, p. 117. 
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In continuation of these programmes the health activities are taken up 
by the Urban Community Development Department of the Municipal 
Corporation of Hyderabad. A comprehensive slum improvements 
programme was launched known as Hyderabad Slum Improvement 
Project (HSIP) (Phase II) with the assistance from the Overseas Develop- 
ment Agency (ODA), the United Kingdom, Government of India and 
the Government of Andhra Pradesh. The Programme consists of three 
main components: {a) Environmental Improvments in the slum areas, 

(^) Socio-economic programmes, and (c) Health Services. In Hyderabad 
the previous slum improvement programmes had proved that without 
the health component, slum improvement is not comprehensive. The 
slums selected in the HSIP Phase II were covered by the Health 
Programmes. The HSIP Phase II engaged 20 medical teams to deliver 
primary health services in the selected slums. Bapu Nagar Slum is 
! , covered by one of the medical teams. It functions through the health 

centre established in the slum. 

I About the Bapu Nagar Slum 

1 j Bapu Nagar is one of the localities which is recognised as slum area 

j|| in Hyderabad city. It is located in Circle five of the Municipal Corpora- 

1 * tion of Hyderabad. It is situated on the main road in the Sanjeeva 

Reddy Nagar Area. Originally this area belonged to a private land 
owner. The construction labour has settled on this land with kutcha 
structures. By the year 1973, some of the kutcha structures have become 
[:] semi-pacca, several houses have assembled on this land without any 

j I civic amenities. The Municipal Corporation has extended sporadic civic «« 

ij 1 services. In the year 1979 this area was declared as slum area. Subse- 

i,j quently in the year 1986 this slum was selected for improvement under 

;i the HSIP Phase II. 

This slum has 486 houses. The community belongs to scheduled tribes 
i (lambada). Density in the locality is high, the houses are congested, and 

people are mostly illiterates. Income levels of the dwellers are low. 

Most of them are low paid workers; some of them are low income 
employees. These dwellers are from the weakest sections of the urban 
community. They are not able to afford improvements. The 
community is receiving the welfare measures from the government. 

Most of the children are attending the school education. The poverty 
alleviation programmes and job reservation have helped some of the 
families to improve their standards. 

Under the HSIP, Bapu Nagar Slum has received the environmental 
; improvements by providing public water taps, street lights, underground 

; sewer lines, community latrines and community bath rooms, road for- 

■ mation in the main lanes; the narrow lanes are paved with stone slabs. 


;i 
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With these improvements the health hazards prevailing in the slum are 
minimised. 

The dwellers have low social status and their awareness is low. The 
health education is totally absent. On many occasions they are careless. 
They neglect even the serious disorder in their health. Their food intakes 
have low nutrition values and therefore their health standards are 
lower and have least resistance. They are prone to diseases. 

Health Services in Bapu Nagar 

The slum is covered under the health programme to provide health 
care services to improve the health standards of the dwellers. The health 
inputs started flowing in the Bapu Nagar slum area from December, 
1984. In the initial stages it was covered by one of the seven medical 
teams engaged in the health programme of the HSIP, Phase 11. These 
teams were drawn from the existing health staff in the Municipal Corpo- 
ration of Hyderabad. The medical team used to visit the slum on the 
scheduled dates to extend the health services. Immunisation to the 
children was given a great deal of emphasis. This system continued up to 
March, 1985 and new medical officers were recruited along with the 
para medical staff in the month of June, 1985.^^ Twenty medical teams 
consisting of a doctor, Auxilliary Nurse Midwife (ANM) were posted in 
the slum areas in the month of June, 1985. The doctor and the ANM 
are engaged on a part-time basis. They are available for three hours 
daily. They are paid honorarium from the (HSIP) project budget. The 
seven teams of medical staff already functioning in the field have been 
withdrawn.'" 

The recruited medical teams were given initial training to orient them 
with the objectives of the programme. The medical team posted to the 
Bapu Nagar started work with the door to door campaign and explained 
the objectives of the health programme to the dwellers. They had to 
explain their roles to the community in order to convince the cornmir 
niiy. Several group meetings were held with the target community. The 
medical team thus, developed the rapport witli the community. The 
dwellers were facing several health problems. Previously the dwellers 
were not responding to their most severe health problems. The health 
services were not in their reach. 

The entire slum area is surveyed by the medical team to seek the infor- 
mation. about the age of the adults, number of children, their age group, 
their genera! ailments and their health status. This gives a wide range 
of information. It has enabled the medical team to know the number of 

“Letter .\'o. 4n9 l-W ;iS, dated 

“The Public Meahh Wing of Municipal Corpdraiion wiilidrawn Iii 
with the Lciter No. 5 IS OPWB;gS, dated ,10-6-1 9S5.- ■ 
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children below one year and five years. Established in community 
hall, it has become the base for health activities. It is main- 
taining the record of the birth and death in the slum. It is following the 
record to administer the immunisation doses to the children. In the 
death cases, efforts are made to find out the cause for the death. 

As per programme, a community health volunteer (CHV) has been 
identified from the slum community to act as a liaison between the 
community and the health centre. The medical team fix the time at a 
convenient place in the slum, to extend the health services. The commu- 
nity has come forward to avail of the medical services. The health centre 
has maintained several registers for preserving the data. These are: (1) 
Family Profile Register, (2) Stock Register, and (3) Out patient Register. 
The HSIP Phase II has sanctioned Rs. 9,000 to each centre towards 
furniture. 

Frequent meetings are held with the medical team and the programme 
officers of the HSIP to fix up targets, the family profile complied in the 
survey is utilised in attaining full coverage. Health cards are supplied 
to the children at the time of immunisation. An out-patient register is 
maintained and daily entries of patients attending the health centre are 
made along with the name, ailment, etc. 

The health centre has become the base for extending the health 
! services to the target slum community. The health centre is well geared 

, ! to take up immunisation to the children against the six killer diseases; 

(1) Measles, (2) Tetanus, (3) Whooping cough, (4) Diptheria, (5) Tuber- 
culosis, and (6) Polio. This exercise has attained considerable signi- 
ficance. Even the rare vaccine is readily available in the cold storage at 
the health centre. Most of the cases covered by the health centre are 
, general ailments, fever, upper respiratory track infection, child care, 

immunisation doses to the children, post natal care, etc. It is identifying 
the disabled children, physically handicapped and refering the treatment 
to the specialised hospitals. The target population attached to the health 
centre is covered by these activities. Apart from their attendance in the 
immunisation and health education programmes, every month 500 to 
600 patients are attending the health centre for treatment. 

'• The health centre has given an opportunity to urban poor to visit 

. ‘ a doctor and seek his advice whenever necessary. However, in all the 

!' major ailments the doctor is advising the patients to visit the specialist 

’ doctors, the CHV is guiding them to the specialist doctors. The pregnant 

; ■ women in the community are listed and constant follow up actions are 

; taken up. Necessary guidance and advice is rendered to them in the 

: areas of pre-natal care. After the delivery, proper education is imparted 

j on the post-natai care and child care. Through this effort the uneducated 

■ slum dwellers are getting the opportunity to know their health problems 

j and seek solution to overcome, them. This kind of facility was totally 

V : : 
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i bsent before the health centre was established at the slum level. 

The medical team not only delivers the medicine but also studies the 
cause of the diseases and explains the patients especially to the mother 
and child care, the water borne diseases, fever, nutritional deficiencies, 
etc. In the health education approach, the women are educated to live in 
clean surrounding, change their unscientific health habits and keep the 
child in better conditions. Audio visual aids are presented to the commu- 
nityas part of awareness compaign. The health centre has displayed the 
charts with good signs of health. It is not only curing the diseases 
but it is also guiding the slum dwellers in improving the quality of life 
by preventing the diseases. These programmes have generated consider- 
able enthusiasm among the mothers and children to keep clean and 
tidy and practice better methods in up-keeping their health. 

Normally the doctor is available at the health centre but he also visits 
lanes and by-lanes of the slum area to physically verify the well being of 
the community. He also holds discussions with community leaders. 
As per the programme, a community health volunteer is selected from 
the target community. The CHV acts as the main link between the 
community and the medical team. 

The CHV plays a constructive role in understanding the health 
problems of the community. He is making efforts to bring the patient to 
the health centre and seek the medical advice from the doctor. The 
community informs their needs and wishes to the CHV, The CHV in 
turn informs the community feelings to the doctor and the ANM. 
Through this process the community needs are closely watched by the 
health centre. Appropriate actions are initiated to meet the needs. 

The health committee is constituted of seven members of the slum. It 
is regularly meeting and discussing the problems arising in the day-to- 
day affairs. The medical team is interacting with the local youth 
welfare association to seek their cooperation. The doctor of the health 
centre is attending the monitoring meeting of the Urban Community 
Development Department at the circle level of the Municipal Corpo- 
ration of Hyderabad, so that a good rapport is maintained,’^ among 
the medical team, UCD and the MCH staff. The doctors of the medical 
team have developed an action plan, with all proposals to be taken up 
monthwise as per the priority. 

The health centre is monitered by the Programme Officer of HSIP. He 
is assisted by an Assistant Programme Officer. Both these officers visit 
the health centre frequently to know the problems faced in the func- 
tioning of the health centre, to assess the community needs and to take 

^sLetter No, 74J/UCD/CJ/S5, dated 27.5,1985 inviting the doctor of the concerned 
slum to attend the circle meeting. 
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the necessary followup action. The budget and financial expenditure of 
health programme is controlled at the programme officer level. These 
officers collect the indent from the health centre as per the requisitions. 
The medicine is delivered to the health centre. 

The health centre is working as the lower tier in medical services 
rendered by the government. The health centre is not only making efforts 
to control the minor ailment of the slum dwellers but also preventing 
the diseases with an emphasis on the health education to the ignorant 
patients. It has generated lot of awareness and changed the habits. 
It has facilitated frequent interaction of the dwellers with the medical 
team. Follow-up action is easy for the doctor. As envisaged in 
the HSIP, it is effectively tackling the health deficiences. The medical 
team has developed cordial atmosphere. With this it could elicit active 
participation of the dwellers. They are seeking to understand the root 
cause of their ailments and are learning to develop better health 
practices. 

The health centre is inculcating the habit of consulting the doctor for 
their health needs. This is leading to a strong foundation for self care 
for the health. The community is cooperative. They are responding to 
the calls given by the doctor. The message is spreading across the slum 
families. The doctor is motivating eligible family members to under- 
go Family Planning operations to minimise their family sizes. The 
serious cases from this slum are recommended to the respective specia- 
lised hospitals in the city for follow up action. 

Public Health Measures 

The health services are provided along with other physical and social 
components. The Urban Community Development Department of Muni- 
cipal Corporation has taken up social inputs programmes in this slum to 
improve the conditions of slum dwellers. The Slum Development Officer 
(SDO) and the Community Development Officer (CDO) are regularly 
meeting the dwellers to extend their advise. The Public Health Enginee- 
ring staff is constantly cleaning and extending the necessary sanitary 
care in the Bapu Nagar slum. These activities include cleaning the 
drains, spraying larval oil, dusting DDT fogging and extending regular 
piped water supply. These measures have brought considerable changes 
in the environment of the slum. Through these improvements the slum 
is becoming a better place to live in. 

The health centre has provided the following advantage.s.' 

1. The physical presence of the centre in the slum has improved 
health standards of the poor dwellers. 

2. Provision of free medicine to urban poor families. 
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3. Immunisation programme could be effectively covered unlike the 
national immunisation programmes. 

4. Previously the patients from the slum area used to visit a doctor 
only at serious condition of the patient; now the dwellers are 
trying to approach the health centre in the initial stage of the 
ailment. 

Limitation 

It has attempted to cure only minor ailments, the spectrum of services 
has not been expanded with budget allotted to the programme. The 
doctor is prescribi ng the medicine to the poor patients due to non-avail- 
ability of rare medicines in the health centre. Some of these patients are 
not able to purchase the medicines at their cost. Due to shortage of medi- 
cal personnel (in HSIP) the doctor is given extra duties to cover other 
slum areas. It is a massive task for the part-time doctor of the HSIP to 
convince illiterate mothers for accepting and following immunisation 
schedule. The doctor also feels that he is paid insufficient honorarium. 

CONCLUSION 

The environment of Bapu Nagar has improved. With these efforts 
the living conditions are also improved. Previously slums in Hydera- 
bad were not covered by any health programme, therefore the setting up 
of health centre has proved do be beneficial. The medical team in the 
Bapu Nagar is rendering services in time to the needy and these efforts 
are improving the health status of urban poor. On the whole their 
attitude towards health has changed. The health education imparted to 
the dwellers has proved to be effective. They are making efforts to 
prevent many diseases. The health centre has ensured cent per cent 
coverage of the immunisation to the children in the slum. 

With low cost solution, coverage is more and the satisfaction is high. 
There are several positive signs that the dwellers are actively participating 
in the process of their health care. The families are adopting birth 
control measures. Due care is given to the child growth practices, they 
are protecting the children from the dangerous diseases. The exercise 
has thus proved to be an appropriate intervention. It is a right combi- 
nation of men, money and material. It is directly helping the poorest of 
poor. New life is emerging in the slum with a hope for better future. 
On the other hand, the number of slums are increasing. Nevertheless 
there is need for creating more health centres in slums of Hyderabad. 

The problem of ill health cannot be tackled by the efforts of the 
go'S'ernment alone. It should be the concern of the community, non- 
government agencies, social workers and above all, the commitment of 
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the medical staff engaged in this service. However, until social and econo- 
mic improvements are brought among the urban poor community, they 
cannot effectively improve their health standards. 

Arising out of the study of health services as provided in one of the 
slums of Hyderabad, it is felt that the following steps should be taken to 
make it much more effective: 

1. Effective programme should be taken up in the slums to improve 
the social and economic status. 

2. More effective coordination is needed among the engineering 
section, community organisation staff, and the medical team 
members engaged in the Bapu Nagar slum to manage the welfare 
of the slum community. 

3. Health sign boards should be displayed on a large scale in the 
slum area to convey massages to up-keep their health. 

4. Illicit liquor shops in the slums are causing much damage to the 
dwellers’ health, efforts should be made to remove them. 

5. Promotion of health should also include promotion of sports and 
recreation facilities in the slum area. 

6. Public health measures should be strengthened to prevent and 
check communicable diseases. 

7. Strengthening the health centre should be done with more equip- 
ments and services. It should converge services of governmental, 
non-governmental agencies and render them to the poor slum 
dwellers. 

8. The member of the health team should be given continuous orien- 
tation training to tackle the health problems of the poor urban 
community. 

9. The health centre should be continued by the Municipal Corpo- 
ration even after the HSIP Phase II programme is phased out. □ 
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